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DIRECTIONS 

TO 

SERVANTS. 



RULES 

THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS IN GENERAL. 

WHEN your master or lady call a servant by 
name, if that servant be not in the way, none 
of yon are to answer, for then there will be no 
end of your drudgery : and masters themselves 
allow, that if a servant cometh when he is 
called, it is sufficient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert 
and insolent, and behave yourself as if you were 
the injured person ; this will immediately put 
your master or lady off their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of 
your fellow-servants, be sure to conceal it, for 
fear of being called a tell-tale : however, there 
is one exception, in case of a favourite servant, 
who is justly hated by the whole family ; yoa 
are therefore bound in prudence to lay all the 
faults you can upon the favourite. 
III. n 
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2 RULES THAT CONCERN 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market- 
man, and every other servant, who is concerned 
in the expences of the family, should act as if 
his master's whole estate ought to be applied 
to that servant's particular business. For in- 
stance, if the cook computeth his master's 
estate to be a thousand pounds a year, he 
reasonably concludeth, that a thousand pounds 
a year will afford meat enough, and therefore, 
he need not be sparing ; the butler maketh the 
same judgment; so may the groom and the 
coachman ; and thus every branch of expence 
will be filled to your master's honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, 
with submission to our masters and ladies, is an 
unmannerly practice) it often happeneth that 
some stranger will have the good-nature to 
drop a word in your excuse ; in such a case, 
you will have a good title to justify yourself, 
and may rightly conclude, that whenever he 
chideth you afterwards On other occasions, he 
may be in the wrong ; in which opinion you 
will be the better confirmed by stating the 
case to your fellow-servants in your own way, 
who will certainly decide in your favour : there- 
fore, as I have said before, whenever you are 
chidden, complain as if you were injured. 

It often happeneth that servants sent on 
messages, are apt to stay out somewhat longer 
than the message reqnireth, perhaps, two, four, 
six, or eight hours, or some such trifle, (for the 
temptation to be sure was great, and flesh and 
blood cannot always resist :) when you return, 
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ALL SERVANTS IN GENERAL. 3 

the master storms, the lady scolds ; stripping, 
cudgelling, and turning off, is the word : But 
here you aught to be provided with a set of ex- 
cuses, enough to serve on all occasions : for 
instance, your uncle came fourscore miles to 
town this morning, on purpose to see you, and 
goeth back by break of day to-morrow : a bro- 
ther-servant, that borrowed money of you when 
he was out of place, was running away to Ire- 
land : you were taking leave of an old fellow- 
servant, who was shipping for Barbadoes : your 
father sent a<cbw to you to sell, and you could 
not get a chapman till nine at night: you were 
taking leave' of* a dear cousin who is i to be 
hanged next Saturday : you wrenched your foot 
against a stope, and. were forced to stay three 
hours in d sbopj before ytwif could stir s; step : 
some nastihess was thrown on yon out of a gar- 
ret window, and yon were> ashamed to come 
home before you were cleaned, and the smell 
went off : yoift wete pressed for the sea-service; 
and carried before a justice of peace, who' kept 
you three hours before he examined you, and 
you got off with much a-do: a bailiff by mistake 
seized fou for a debtor, and kept ton the whole 
evening in a spunging-house : you were told 
your master had gone to a tavern, and came to 
some mischance, and your grief was so great 
that you inquired for his honour in a hundred 
taverns between Pall-Mall and Temple Bar. 

Take all tradesmen*' parts against you master; 
and when you are sent to buy any thing, never 
offer to cheapen it, but generously pay the full 
demand. This is highly to your master's honour; 
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and may be some shilings in your pocket ; and 
you are to consider, if your master hath paid 
too much, he can better afford the loss than a 
poor tradesman. 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business 
but that for which you are particularly hired. 
For example, if the groom be drunk and absent, 
and the butler be ordered to shut the stable 
door, the answer is ready,— an please your ho- 
nour, I don't understand horses ; if a corner 
of the hanging wanteth a single nail to fasten 
it, and the footman be directed to tack it up, 
he may say, he doth not understand that sort of 
work, but his honour may send for the uphol- 
sterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling 
with the servants for not shutting the doors 
after them : but neither masters nor ladies con- 
sider, that those doors must be opened before 
they can be shut, and that the labour is double 
to open and shut the doors ; therefore the best, 
and shortest, and easiest way is to do neither. 
But if you are so often teazed to shut the door, 
that you cannot easily forget it ; then give the 
door such a clap as you go out, as will shake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it, 
to put your master and lady in mind that you 
observe their directions. 

If you find yourself to grow into favour with 
your master or lady, take some opportunity, in 
a very mild way, to give them warning ; and 
when they ask the reason, and seem loth to part 
with you ; answer, that you would rather live 
with them, than any body else, but a poor ser* 
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vast is not to be blamed if he strive th to better 
himself; that service is no inheritance, that 
your work is great, and your wages very small : 
upon which, if your master hath any generosity, 
be will add fiye or ten shilling a quarter rather 
than let you go : but, if you are baulked, and 
have no mind to go off, get some fellow-servant 
to tell your master, that he hath prevailed upon 
you to stay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, 
save them to junket with your fellow-servants 
at night, and take in the butler, provided he 
will give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweet-heart's 
with the smoke of a candle on the roof of the 
kitchen, or the servants' hall, to shew your 
learning. 

If you are a young sightly fellow, whenever 
you whisper your mistress at the table, run your 
nose full in her cheek; or if your breath be 
good, breathe full in her face ; this 1 have 
known to have had very good consequences in 
some families. 

Never come until you have been called three 
or four times ; for none but dogs will come at 
the first whistle; and when the master calls 
* Who* s there ?' no servant is bound to come ; 
for ' Who's there' is nobody's name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drink- 
ing vessels below stairs (which is usually done in 
a week) the copper pot will do as well ; it can 
boil milk, heat porridge, hold small-beer, or in 
case of necessity serve for a jordan ; therefore 
apply it indifferently to all these uses; but 
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never wash or scour it, for fear of taking off 
the tin. 

Although you are allowed knives for the ser- 
vants' hall at meals, yet you ought to spare them, 
and make use only of your master's. 

Let it be a constant rule, that no chair, stool 
or table in the servants' hall, or the kitchen, 
shall have above three legs; which hath been 
the antient and constant practice, in all the 
families I ever knew, and is said to be founded 
upon two reasons ; first, to shew that servants 
are ever ill a tottering condition ; secondly, it 
was thought a part of humility, that the ser- 
vants' chairs and tables should have at least one 
leg fewer than those of their master's. I grant 
there hath been an exception to this rule, with 
regard to the cook, who by old custom was al- 
lowed an easy chair to sleep in after dinner ; 
and yet I have seldom seen them with above 
three legs. Now this epidemical lameness ot 
servants' chairs, is by philosophers imputed to 
two causes, which are observed to make the 
greatest revolutions in states and empires : I 
mean, love and war. A stool, a chair, or a 
table, is the first weapon taken up in a general 
romping or skirmish; and after a peace, the 
chairs, if they be . not very strong, are apt to 
suffer in the conduct of an amour ; the cook 
being usually fat and heavy, and the butler a 
little in drink. 

I could never endure to see maid-servants so 
ungenteel as to walk the streets with their pet- 
ticoats pinned up : it is a foolish excuse to ai- 
led ge, their petticoats will be dirty, when they 
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have 80 easy a remedy as to walk three or four 
times down a clean pair of stairs after they 
come home. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony ser- 
vant in the same street, leave your own street- 
door open, that you may get in without knock- 
ing, when you come back ; otherwise your mis- 
tress may know you are gone out, and you may 
be chidden. 

I do most earnestly exhort you all to unani- 
mity and concord. But mistake me not : you 
may quarrel with each other as much as you 
please; only bear in mind that you have a 
common enemy, which is your master and lady, 
and you have a common cause to defend. Be- 
lieve an old practitioner; whoever out of malice 
to a fellow- servant, carries a tale to his master, 
shall be ruined by a general confederacy against 
him. 

The general place of rendezvous for all the 
servants, both in winter and summer, is the 
kitchen ; there the grand affairs of the family 
ought to be consulted ; whether they concern 
the stable, the dairy, the pantry, the laundry, 
the cellar, the nursery, the dining-room, or my 
lady's chamber : there, as in yonr own proper 
element, you can laugh, and squall, and romp, 
in full security. 

When any servant cometh home drunk, and 
cannot appear, you must all join in telling your 
master, that he ia gone to bed very sick ; upon 
which, your lady will be so good-natured, as to 
order some comfortable thing for the poor man 
or maid. 
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When your master and lady go abroad to* 
gether, to dinner, or on a visit for the evening, 
you need leave only one servant in the house ; 
unless you have a black-guard boy to answer at 
the door, and attend the children, if there be 
any. Who is to stay at home, is to be deter- 
mined by short and long cuts, and the stayer at 
home may be comforted by a visit from a sweet* 
heart, without danger of being caught together. 
These opportunities must never be missed, be- 
cause they come but sometimes ; and you are 
always safe enough while there is a servant in 
the house. 

When your master or lady cometh home, and 
wanteth a servant who happeneth to be abroad ; 
v your answer must be, that he but just that 
minute stept out, being sent for by a cousin 
who was dying. 

If your master calleth you by name, and you 
happen to answer at the fourth call, you need 
not hurry yourself; and if you be chidden for 
staying, you may lawfully say, you came no 
sooner, because you did not know what you 
were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go 
out of the room, and down stairs, mutter loud 
enough to be plainly heard ; this will make him 
believe you are innocent. 

Whoever comes to visit your master or lady 
when they are abroad, never burthen your 
memory with the person's name, for indeed you 
have too many other things to remember. Be- 
sides, it is a porter's business, and your master's 
fault he doth not keep one j and who can re* 
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member names ? and you will certainly mistake 
them; and you can neither write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your 
master or lady, unless you have some hopes 
that they cannot find it out in less than half an 
hour. When a servant is turned off, all his 
faults must be told, although most of them 
were never known by his master or lady ; and 
all mischiefs done by others, charge to him. 
And when they ask any of you, why you never 
acquainted them before ? the answer is ' Sir, or 
Madam, I was afraid it would make you angry ; 
and besides perhaps yon might think it was 
malice in me/ Where there are little masters 
and misses in a house, they are usually great 
impediments to the diversions of the servants; 
the only remedy is to bribe them with goody 
goodies, that they may not tell tales to papa 
and mamma. 

I advise you of the servants, whose master 
lives in the country, and who expect vails, 
always to stand rank and file when a stranger 
is taking his leave ; so that he must of necessity 
pass between you ; and he must have more con 
tidence, or less money, than usual, if any of you 
let him escape, and, according as he behaves 
himself, remember to treat him the next time 
he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to bny any 
thing at a shop, and happen at that time to be 
out of pocket, sink the money and take up the 
goods on your master's account. This is for the 
honour of your master and yourself; for he be- 
comes a man of credit at your recommendation. 
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When your lady sends for you up to her- 
chamber, to give you any orders, be sure to 
stand at the door, and keep it open, (idling with 
the lock all the while she is talking to yon, and 
keep the button in your hand for fear you should 
forget to shut the door after you* 

If your master or lady happen once in their 
lives to accuse you wrongfully, you are a happy 
servant, for you have nothing more to do, than 
for every fault you commit, while you are in 
their service, to put them in mind of that false 
accusation, and protest yourself equally inno- 
cent in the present case. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, 
and are too bashful to break the matter for fear 
of offending him, the best way is to grow rude 
and saucy of a sudden, and beyond your usual 
behaviour, until he finds it necessary to turn you 
off ; and when you are gone, to revenge your- 
self, give him and his lady such a character to 
all your brother-servants who are out of place, 
that none will venture to offer their service. 

Some nice ladies who are afraid of catching 
cold, having observed that the maids and fel- 
lows below stairs often forget to shut the door 
after them, as they come in or go out into the 
back yards, have contrived that a pulley and 
rope with a large piece of lead at the end, 
should be so fixed as to make the door shut of it- 
self, and require a strong hand to open it ; which 
is an immense toil to servants, whose business 
may force them to go in and out fifty times in a 
morning: but ingenuity can do much, for 
prudent servants have found an effectual re- 
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mcdy against this insupportable grievance, by 
tying np the pally in such a manner, that the 
weight of lead shall have no effect ; however, 
as to my own part, I would rather choose to 
keep the door always open, by laying a heavy 
stone at the bottom of it. 

The servants' candlesticks are generally broken, 
for nothing can last forever: but, you may find 
out many expedients : you may conveniently 
stick your candle in a bottle, or with a lump 
of butter against the wainscot, in a powder- 
horn, or in an old shoe, or in a cleft stick, or in 
the barrel of a pistol, or upon its own grease on 
a table, in a coffee-cup or a drinking-glass, a 
horn-can, a tea-pot, a twisted napkin, a mustard* 
pot, an ink-horn, a marrowbone, a piece of 
dough, a bundle of shavings, or you may cut 
a hole in the loaf, and stick it there. 

When you invite the neighbouring servants 
to junket with you at home in an evening, teach 
a peculiar way of tapping or scraping at the 
kitchen window, which you may hear ; but not 
your master or lady, whom you must take care 
not to disturb or frighten at such unseasonable 
hours. 

Lay all faults on a lap-dog, a favourite cat, 
a monkey, a parrot, a magpie, a child, or on 
the servant who was last turned off : by this 
rule you will excuse yourself ; do no hurt to any 
body else, and save your master or lady from 
the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any 
work you are about, use all expedients you can 
invent, rather than leave your work undone. 
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12 RULES THAT CONCERN 

For instance, if the poker be out of the way or 
broken, stir up the fire with the tongs ; if the 
tongs be not at hand, use the muzzle of the 
bellows, the wrong end of the fire-shovel, the 
handle of the fire-brush, the end of a mop, or 
your master's cane. If you want paper to singe 
a fowl, tear the first book you see about the 
house. Wipe your shoes for want of a clout, 
with the bottom of a curtain, or a damask 
napkin. Strip your livery lace for garters. If 
the butler wants a jordan, he may use the great 
silver cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candles, 
and you ought to be instructed in them all : you 
may run the candle end against the wainscot, 
which puts the snuff out immediately : you may 
lay it on the ground, and tread the snuff out 
with your foot : you may hold it upside down 
until it is choaked with its own grease; or 
cram it into the socket of the candlestick: you 
may whirl it round in your hand till it goes out : 
when you go to bed, after you have made water, 
you may dip the candle end into the chamber- 
pot: you may spit on your finger and thumb, 
and pinch the snuff until it goes out : the cook 
may run the candle's nose into the meal tub, or 
the groom into a vessel of oats, or a lock of hay, 
or a heap of litter : the house-maid may put out 
her candle by running it against a looking-glass, 
which nothing cleans so well as candle snuff : 
but the quickest and best of all methods, is to 
blow it out with your breath, which leaves the 
candle clear and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing so pernicious in a family as a 
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tell-tale, against whom it must be the principal 
business of you all to unite : whatever office he 
serveth in, take all opportunities to spoil the 
business he is about, and to cross him in every 
thing* For instance, if the butler be the tell- 
tale, break his glasses whenever he leaves the 
pantry door open ; or lock the cat or the mastiff 
in it, who will do as well : mislay a fork or a 
spoon, so as he may never find it. If it be the 
cook, whenever she turns her back, throw a 
lump of soot, or a handful of salt in the pot, or 
smoaking coals into the dripping-pan, or daub 
the roast meat with the back of the chimney, or 
hide the key of the jack. If a footman be 
suspected, let the cook daub the back of his 
new livery ; or when he is going up with a dish 
of soup, let her follow him softly with a ladle- 
full, and dribble it all the way up stairs to the 
dining-room, and then let the house-maid make 
such a noise, that her lady may hear it. The 
waiting-maid is very likely to be guilty of this 
fault, in hopes to ingratiate herself. In this 
case, the laundress must be sure to tear her 
smocks in the washing, and yet wash them but 
half ; and when she complains, tell all the house 
that she sweats so much, and her flesh is so 
nasty that she fouleth a smock more in one hour, 
than the kitchen-maid doth in a week. 



III. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE BUTLER. 

Iff my directions to servants, I find from my long 
observation, that you, butler, are the principal 
person concerned. 

Your business being of the greatest variety, 
and requiring the greatest exactness, I shall, as 
well as I can recollect, run through the several 
branches of your office, and order ray instructions 
accordingly. 

In waiting at the side-board, take all possible 
care to save your own trouble, and your master's 
drinking glasses; therefore, first, since those 
who dine at the same table are supposed to be 
friends, let them all drink out of the same glass 
without washing, which will save you much 
pains, as well as the hazard of breaking them ; 
give no person any liquor until he hath called 
for it thrice at least ; by which means, some out 
of modesty, and others out of forgetfuluess, will 
call the seldomer, and thus your master's liquor 
be saved. 

If any one desireth a glass of bottled ale, first 
shake the bottle, to see whether any thing be in 
it, then taste it, to see what liquor it is, that you 
may not be mistaken, and lastly, wipe the mouth 
of the bottle with the palm of your hand, to 
show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly 
of the bottle than in the mouth ; and if the cerk 
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be musty, or white friars in your liquor, jour 
master will save the more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, 
or a dependent cousin happen to be at table, 
whom you find to be little regarded by the 
master and the company, (which no body is 
readier to discover and observe than we ser- 
vants) it must be the business of you and the foot* 
man, to follow the example of your betters, by 
treating him many degrees worse than any of 
the rest ; and you cannot please your master 
better, or at least your lady. 

If any calls for small beer towards the end of 
dinner, do not give yourself the pains of going 
down to the cellar, .but gather the droppings 
and leavings out of the several cups and glasses, 
and salvers, into one ; but turn your back to the 
company, for fear of being observed : on the 
contrary, when any one calls for ale towards the 
end of dinner, fill the largest tankard cup top- 
full, by which you will have the greatest part 
left to oblige your fellow servants without the 
sin of stealing from your master. 

There is likewise a perquisite full as honest, 
by which you have a chance of getting every 
day the best part of a bottle of wine for yourself; 
for you are to suppose that gentlefolks will not 
care for the remainder of a bottle ; therefore, 
always set a fresh one before them after dinner, 
although there hath not been above a glass 
drank of the other. 

Take special care that your bottles be not 
musty before you fill them ; in order to which, 
blow strongly into the mouth of every bottle; 
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and then if you smell nothing but your own 
breath, immediately fill it 

If you are sent down in haste to draw any 
drink, and find it will not run, do not be at the 
trouble of opening a vent, but blow strongly into 
the fosset, and you will find it immediately 
pour into your mouth ; or take out the vent, 
but do not stay to put it in again, for fear your 
master should want you. 

. If you are curious to taste some of your 
master's choice bottles, empty as many of them 
just below the neck as will make the quantity 
you want; but then take care to fill them up 
again with clean water, that you may not 
lessen your master's liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of 
late years in the management of ale and small 
beer at the side-board : for instance, a gentle- 
man calls for a glass of ale, and drinks but 
half ; another calls for small beer, you imme- 
diately teem out the remainder of the ale into 
the tankard, and fill the glass with small beer, 
and so backwards and forwards as long as 
dinner lasts, by which you answer three great 
ends: first, you save yourself the trouble of 
washing, and consequently the danger of 
breaking your glasses : secondly, you are sure 
not to be mistaken in giving gentlemen the 
liquor they call for : and, lastly, by this method 
you are certain that nothing is lost. 

Because butlers are apt to forget to bring 
up their ale and beer time enough, be sure 
you remember to have up yours two hours 
before dinner } and place them in the sunny 
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part of the room, to let people see that you have 
not been negligent. 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as 
they call it) bottled ale, by which they lose a 
good part of the bottom : let your method be 
to torn the bottle directly upside down, which 
will make the liquor appear double the quantity ; 
by this means you wiU be sure not to lose one 
drop, and the froth will conceal the muddiness. 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub 
the dirty tables, with the napkins and table- 
cloths used that day ; for it is but one washing, 
and besides it will save you, wearing out the 
coarse rubbers ; ana in reward of such good 
husbandry, my judgment is, that yon may law. 
fully make use of the finest damask napkins for 
night caps for yourself. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whlte- 
ing plainly to be seen in all the chinks, for 
fear your lady should not believe you had 
cleaned it. 

There id nothing wherein the skill of a butler 
more appears, than in. the management of 
candles, whereof, although some part may fall 
to the share of the other servants, yet you being 
the principal person concerned, I shall direct 
my instructions upop this article to you only, 
leaving to your fellow servants to apply them 
upon occasion. 

First, to avoid burning day-light, and to save 
your masters 9 candles, never bring them up 
until half an hour after it be dark, although 
they are called for never so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, 
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with the old snuff at the top, and then stick on 
your fresh candles. It is true, this may en- 
danger their failing, but the candles will appear 
so much the longer and handsomer before com- 
pany. At other times, for variety, put your 
candles loose in the sockets, to show they are 
tdean to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the socket, 
melt it to a right size in the fire ; and to hide 
the smoke, wrap it in paper half way up. 

Yon cannot but observe of late years the 
great extravagancy among the gentry upon the 
article of candles, which a good butler ought by 
all means to discourage, both to save his own 
pains and his master's money : this may be con- 
trived several ways : as when yon are ordered 
to put candles into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles, and 
you, who are always to consider the advantage 
of your master, should do your utmost to dis- 
courage them : therefore, your business must be 
to press the candle with both your hands into 
the socket, so as to make it lean in such a 
manner, that the grease may drop all upon the 
floor, if some lady's head-dress, or gentleman's 
perriwig be not ready to intercept it : yon may 
likewise stick the candle so loose that it will 
fall upon the glass of the sconce, and break it 
into shatters ; this will save your master many a 
fair penny in the year, both in candles, and to 
the glass man, and yourself much labour, for 
the sconces spoiled cannot be used. 

Never let the candles burn too low, but give 
them as a lawful perquisite to your friend the 
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cook, to increase her kitchen stuff ; or if this 
be not allowed in your house, give them in 
charity to the poor neighbours, who often run 
on your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand 
idly watching it, but lay it on the coals, and 
mind your other business : then come back, and 
if you find it toasted quite through, scrape off 
the burnt side, and serve it up* 

When you dress up your side-board, set the 
best glasses as near the edge of the table as you 
can ; by which means they will cast a double 
lustre, and make a much finer figure ; and the 
consequence can be at most, but the breaking 
half a dozen, which is a trifle in your master's 
pocket. 

Wash the glass with your own water, to save 
your master's salt* 

When any salt is spilt on the table, do not 
let it be lost, but when dinner is done, fold up 
the table-cloth, with the salt in it, then shake 
the salt out into the salt cellar, to serve next 
day : but the shortest and surest way is, when 
you remove the cloth, to wrap the knives, forks, 
spoons, salt-cellars, brokeu bread, and scraps of 
meat, altogether in the table-cloth, by which 
you will be sure to lose nothing, unless you 
think it better to shake them out of the window 
amongst the beggars, that they may with 
more convenience eat the scraps. 

Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other 
liquors, in the bottles : to rince them is but loss 
of tune, since all will be done at once in a 
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general washing; and you will have a better 
excuse for breaking them. 

If your master hath any musty, or very foul 
and crusted bottles, I advise you in point of 
conscience, that those may be the first you truck 
at the next ale-house for ale or brandy. 

Wheu a message is sent to your master, be 
kind to your brother servant who brings it; 
give him the best liquor in your keeping, for 
your master's honour ; and with the first oppor- 
tunity he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate 
and china together in the same basket, to save 
candle light ; for you know your pantry well 
enough to put them up in the dark. 

When company is expected at dinner, or in 
the evenings, be sure to be abroad, that nothing 
may be got which is under your key, by which 
your master will save his liquor, and not wear 
out his plate. 

J come now to a most important part of your 
economy ; the bottling of a hogshead of wine, 
wherein I recommend three virtues, cleanliness, 
frugality, and brotherly love. Let your corks 
be of the longest kind you can get? which will 
save some wine in the neck of every bottle : as 
to your bottles, choose the smallest you can find, 
which will increase the number of dozens, and 
please your master; for a bottle of wine is 
always a bottle of wine, Whether it hold more 
or less; and if your master hath his proper 
number of dozens, he cannot complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinced with wine, for 
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fear of any moisture left in the washing ; some 
out of mistaken thrift will rince a dozen bot- 
tles with the same wine ; but I would advise you, 
for more caution, to change the wine at every se- 
cond bottle ; a gill may be enough. Have bottles 
ready by you to save it ; and it will be a good 
perquisite, either to sell or drink with the cook. 

Never draw your hogshead too low ; nor tilt 
it for fear of disturbing your liquor. When it 
begins to run slow, and before the wine grows 
cloudy, shake the hogshead, and carry a glass of 
it to your master, who will praise you for your 
discretion, and give you all the rest as a per. 
quisite of your place : you may tilt the hogshead 
the next day, and iu a fortnight get a dozen or 
two of good clear wine to dispose of as you please. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco, which will 
give the wine the true taste of the weed, so 
delightful to all good judges in drinking. 

When you are ordered to decant a suspicious 
bottle, if a pint be out, give your hand a dex- 
trous shake, and shew it in a glass, that it begins 
to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine, or any other liquor, 
is to be bottled off, wash your bottles imme- 
diately before you begin ; but, be sure not to 
drain them, by which good management your 
master will save some gallons in every hogshead. 

This is the time, that, in honour to your master, 
you ought to show your kindness to your fellow- 
servants, and especially to the cook ; for what 
signifies a few flagons out of a whole hogshead? 
but make them drunk in your presence ; for fear 
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they should be given to other folks, and so your 
master be wronged : but, advise them, if they 
get drank, to go to bed, and leave word they arc 
sick, which last caution I would have all the 
servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall short 
of his expectation, what is plainer, than that the 
vessel leaked: that the wine-cooper had not 
filled it in proper ttiae: that the merchant 
cheated him with a hogshead below the common 
measure ? 

When you are to get water on for tea after 
dinner, (which in many families is part of your 
office) to save firing, and to make more haste, 
pour it into the tea-kettle, from the pot where 
cabbage or fish have been boiling, which will 
make it much wholesomer, by curing the acid and 
corroding quality of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the 
sconces, the hall, the stairs, and in the lanthorn, 
burn down into the sockets, until they go out of 
themselves; for which your master and lady 
will commend your thriftiness, as soon as they 
shall smell the snuff. 

If a gentleman leaveth a snuff-box or pick* 
tooth-case on the table after dinner, and goetk 
away, look upon it as part of your vails ; for so 
it is allowed by all servants, and you do no wrong 
to your master or lady. 

If you serve a country esquire, when gentlemen 
and ladies come to dine at your house, never fait 
to make their servants drunk, and especially the 
coachman, for the honotir of your master ; to 
which, in all your actions you must have a special 
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regard ; as being the best judge; for the honour 
of every family is deposited in the hands of the 
cook, the butler, and the groom, as I shall here- 
after demonstrate. 

Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on 
the table, which is much the securest way ; be- 
cause, if the burning snuff happens to get out 
of the snuffers, you have a chance that it may 
fall into a dish of soup, sack-posset, rice-milk, 
or the like ; where it will be immediately ex- 
tinguished with very little stink. 

When yon have snuffed the candle, always 
leave the snuffers open, for the snuff will of it- 
self burn away to ashes, and cannot fall out and 
dirty the table, when you snuff the candles again. 

That the salt may lie smooth in the salt-cellar, 
press it down with your moist palm. When a 
gentleman is going away after dining with your 
master, be sure to stand full in view, and follow 
him to the door, as you have opportunity look 
full in his face, perhaps it may bring you a 
shilling ; but, if the gentleman hath lain there a 
right, get the cook, the house-maid, the stable- 
men, the scullion, and the gardener, to accom- 
pany you, and to stand in his way to the hall in 
a line on each side him : if the gentleman per- 
fbrmeth handsomely, it will do him honour, and 
cost your master nothing. 

Yon need not wipe your knife to cut bread for 
the table, because, in cutting a slice or two it 
will wipe itself. 

Put your finger into every bottle, to feel 
whether it be full, which is the surest way ; for 
feeling hath no fellow. 
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When you go down to the cellar to draw ale 
or small-beer, take care to observe directly the 
following method : hold the vessel between the 
finger and thumb of your right band, with the 
palm upwards, then hold the candle between 
your fingers, but a little leaning towards the 
mouth of the vessel, then take out the spiggot 
with your left hand, and clap the point of it in 
your mouth, and keep your left hand to watch 
accidents ; when the vessel is full withdraw the 
spiggot from your mouth, well wetted with 
spittle, which being of a slimy consistence will 
make it stick faster in the fosset : if any tallow 
drops into the vessel you may easily (if you think 
of it) remove it with a spoon, or rather with your 
finger. 

Always lock up a cat in the closet where you 
keep your china plates, for fear the mice may 
steal in and break them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his bottle-screw in two days, by trying which is 
hardest, the point of the screw, or the neck of 
the bottle : in this case, to supply the want of a 
screw, after the stump hath torn the cork in 
pieces, make use of a silver fork, and when the 
scraps of the cork are almost drawn out, flirt the 
mouth of the bottle iuto the cistern until you quite 
clear it. 

If a gentleman dineth often with your master, 
and gives you nothing when he goes away, you 
may use several methods to shew him some 
marks of your displeasure, and quicken his 
memory : if he calls for bread or drink, you may 
pretend not to hear, or send it to another who 
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called after him : if he askethfor wine, let him 
stay awhile, and then send him small- beer ; 
give him always foul glasses ; send him a spoon 
when he wants a knife ; wink at the footman to 
leave- him without a plate : by these, and the 
like expedients, you may probably be a better 
man by half-a-crown before he leaves the house, 
provided yoii watch an opportunity of standing 
by when he is going. 

If your lady loveth play, your fortune is fixed 
for ever : moderate gaming will be a perquisite 
of ten shillings a week ; and in such a family I 
would rather choose to be butler than chaplain, 
or even rather than be steward : it is all ready 
money, and got without labour, unless your lady 
happens to be one of those, who either obligeth 
you to find wax-candles, or forceth you to divide 
it with some favourite servant ; but at worst, the 
old cards are your own ; and, if the gamesters 
play deep, or grow peevish, they will change the 
cards so often, that the old ones will be a con- 
siderable advantage by selling to coffee-houses, 
or families who love play, but cannot afford 
better than cards at second-hand : when you at* 
tend at the service, be sure to leave new packs 
within the reach of the gamesters, which, those 
who have ill luck will readily take to change their 
fortune ; and now and then an old pack mingled 
with the rest will easily pass^ Be sure to be 
very officious on play-nights, and ready with 
your candles to light out your company, and have 
salvers of wine at hand to give them when they 
call ; but manage so with the cook, that there be 
no supper, because it will be so much sived in 
in. d 
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your master's family ; and, because a supper will 
considerably lessen your gains. 

Next to cards there is nothing so profitable to 
you as bottles, in which perquisite you have no 
competitors, except the footmen, who are apt to 
steal and vend them for pots of beer : but you 
are bound to prevent any such abuses in yonr 
master's family : the footmen are not bound to 
answer for what are broken at a general bottling ; 
and those may be as many as your discretion will 
make thepn* 

. The profit of glasses is so very inconsiderable, 
that it is hardly worth mentioning : it consists 
only in<a small present made by the glassman, 
and about fonr shillings in the pound added to 
the prices for yonr trouble and skill in choosing 
them. If your master hath a large stock of 
glasses, and yon or your fellow-servants happen 
to break any of them without your master's 
knowledge, keep it a secret until there are not 
enough left to serve the table, then tell your 
master that the glasses are gone ; this will be but 
one vexation to him, which is much better than 
fretting once or twice a week ; and it is the office 
of a good servant to discompose his master and 
his lady as seldom as he can ; and here the cat 
and dog will be of great use to take the blame 
from you. Note, that bottles missing are supposed 
to be half stolen by stragglers and other servants, 
and the other half broken by accident, and a 
general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are 
as sharp as the edge, which will have this ad- 
vantage, that when gentlemen find them blunt on 
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one tide, they may try the other ; and to shew 
you spare no pains in sharpening the knives, whet 
them so long until you wear out a good part of 
the iron, and even the bottom of the silver handle. 
This doth credit to your master, for it shows good 
house-keeping, and the goldsmith may one day 
make you a present. 

Your lady, when she finds the small-beer or ale 
dead, will blame you for not remembering to put 
the peg in the vent-hole. This is a great mistake, 
nothing being p lainer, than that the peg keeps the 
air in the vessel, which spoils the drink, and 
therefore ought to be let out; but if she in- 
sisted! upon it,4o prevent the trouble of pulling 
out the vent, and putting it in a dozen times a 
day, which is not to be borne by a good servant, 
leave the spiggot half out at night, and you will 
find with only the loss of two or three quarts of 
liquor, the vessel will run freely. 

When you prepare your candles, wrap them 
up in a piece of brown paper, and so stick them 
into the socket : let the paper come half way up 
the candle, which looks handsome, if any body 
should come in. 

Do all in the dark to save your masters' can- 
dles. , 



CHAPTER IL 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 

Although I am not ignorant that it hath 
been a long t ime since the custom began among 
people of qu altty to keep men-cooks, and ge- 
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nerally of the French nation ; yet because my 
treatise is chiefly calculated for the general ran 
of knights, esquires, and gentlemen both in town 
and country., I shall therefore apply to you Mrs. 
Cook, as a woman : however, a great part of what 
I intend, may serve for either sex ; and your part 
naturally follows the former, because the butler - 
and yon are joined in interest ; your vails are 
generally equal, and paid when others are disap- 
pointed: you can junket together at nights upon 
your own prog, when the rest of the house are 
abed ; and have it in your power to make every 
fellow-servant your friend ; you can give a good 
bit or a good sup to the little masters and misses, 
and sain their affections ; a quarrel between you 
is very dangerous to you both, and will probably 
end in one of you being turned off; in which 
fatal case, perhaps, it will not be so easy in some 
time to cotton with another. And now, Mrs. 
Cook, I proceed to give you my instructions, 
which I desire you will get some fellow-servant 
in the family to read to you constantly one night 
in every week when yon are going to bed, 
whether you serve in town or country ; for my 
lessons shall be fitted for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is 
any cold meat in the house, do not you be so 
officious as to put her in mind ; it is plain she 
did not want it ; and if she recollects it the next 
day, say, she gave you no orders, and it is spent ; 
therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dispose of 
it with the butler, or any other crony, before 
you go to bed. 

< 
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Never send up a leg of * fowl at supper, 
where there is a eat or a dog in the house that 
can be accused of running away with it : but, 
if there happen to be neither, you must lay it 
upon the rats or a strange greyhound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rub- 
bers with wipeing the bottom of the dishes you 
send up, since the table-cloth wiil do as well, 
and is changed every meal. 

Never clean your spits after they have been 
used ; for the grease left upon them by meat is 
the best thing to preserve them from rust ; and 
when yon make use of them again, the same 
grease will keep the inside of the meat moist. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boil- 
ing are below the dignity of your office, and 
which it becometh you to be ignorant of ; there- 
fore leave that work wholly to the kitchen wench, 
for fear of disgracing the family you live in. 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your 
meat as cheap as you can, but when you bring 
in your accounts, be tender of your master's 
honour, and set down the highest rate ; which 
besides is but justice, for nobody can afford to 
sell at the same rate that he buys, and I am 
confident that you may charge safely ; swear 
that you gave no more than what the butcher 
and poulterer asked. If your lady orders you 
to set up a piece of meat for supper, you are 
not to understand that you must set it up all, 
therefore you may give half to yourself and the 
butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call 
(idling work, where abundance of time is spent 
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and little done : such, for instance, is the dress- 
ing small birds, requiring a world of cookery 
and clatter, and a second or third spit, which* 
by the way is absolutely needless ; for it will be 
a very ridiculous thing indeed, if a spit which is 
strong enough to turn a sirloin of beef, should 
not be able to turn a lark; however, if your lady 
be nice, and is afraid that a large spit will tear 
them, place them handsomely in the dripping- 
pan, where the fat of roasted mutton or beef 
falling on the birds, will serve to baste them, 
and so save both time and butter; for what' 
cook of any spirit would lose her time in picking 
larks, wheat-ears, and other small birds; there- 
fore, if you cannot get the maids, or the young 
misses to assist you, e'en make short work, and 
either singe or flay them ; there is no great loss 
in the skins, and the flesh is just the same. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not ac- 
cept a treat of a beef-steak and pot of ale from 
the butcher, which I think in conscience is no 
better than wronging your master ; but do you 
always take that perquisite in money, if you do 
not go in trust, or in poundage when you pay 
the bills. 

The kitchen bellows being usually out of order,- 
by stirring the fire with the muzzle to save the 
tongs and poker, borrow the bellows ont of 
your lady's bed-chamber, which being least 
used are commonly the best in the house ; and 
if you happen to damage or grease them, you 
have a chance tohave them left entirely for your 
own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the 
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house to send on your errands, and go to market 
for yon on rainy days, which will save your 
clothes, and make you appear more creditable 
to your mistress. 

If your mistress alloweth you the kitchen-stuff, 
in return for her generosity, take care to boil 
and roast your meat sufficient. If she keeps it 
for her own profit, do her justice, and rather 
than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it now 
and then with the dripping and the butter that 
happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well stuck with skewers, 
to make it look round and plump ; and an iron 
skewer, rightly employed now and then, will 
make it look handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be care- 
ful only about the middle, and leave the two 
extreme parts raw, which may serve another 
time, and will also save firing. 

When you scour your plates and dishes bend the 
brim inward, so as to make them hold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when 
there is a small dinner, or the family dines 
abroad, that the neighbours seeing the smoke, 
may commend your master's house-keeping: 
but, when much company is invited, then be as 
sparing as possible of your coals, because a great 
deal of the meat being half raw will be saved, 
and serve next day. 

Boil your meat constantly in pump water, be- 
cause you may sometimes want river or pipe 
water, aud then your mistress observing your 
meat of a different colour, will chide you when 
you are not in fault. 
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When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, 
leave the door open, in pity to the poor cat, if 
she be a good mouser. 

If you find it necessary to market in a wet 
day, take out yonr mistress's riding-hood and 
cloak to save your clothos. 

Get three or four char- women, to attend you 
constantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at small 
charges, only with the broken meat, a few coals, 
and all the cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the 
kitchen, always leave the winder sticking on 
the jack to fall on their heads. 

If a lnmp of soot falls into the soup, and yon 
cannot conveniently get it oat, stir it well, and 
it will give the soup a high French taste. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be udder no 
concern, but send it up ; for oil is a genteeler 
sauce than butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles 
with a silver spoon, for fear of giving them a 
taste of copper. 

When you send up butter for sauce, be so 
thrifty as to let it be half water; which is also 
much wholesomer. 

Never make use of a opoon in any thing that 
you can do with your hands, for fear of wearing 
out your master's plate. 

When you find that you cannot get dinner 
ready at the time appointed, put the clock back, 
and then it may be ready to a minute. 

Let a red hot coal now and then fall into the 
dripping-pan, that the smoke of the dripping may 
aseend, and give the roasted meat a high taste* 
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: You are to look upon your kitchen as your 
dressing-room ; but, you are not to wash your 
haiids, until you have gone to the necessary-* 
house, and spitted your meat, trussed your 
fowl, picked your salad ; nor indeed until after 
you have sent up your second course ; for your 
hands will be ten times fouler with the many 
things you are forced to handle ; but when your 
work is over, one washing will serve for all. 

There is bnt one part of your dressing that 
I would admit while the victuals are boiling, 
roasting, or stewing, I mean the combing your 
head, which loseth no time ; because you. can 
stand over your cookery, and watch it with 
one hand, while you are using your comb in the 
other. 

If any of the combings happen to. be sent up 
with [the victuals, you may safely lay the fault 
upon any of the footmen that hath vexed you : 
as those gentlemen are sometimes apt to be 
malicious if you refuse them a sop in the pan, 
or a slice from the spit ; much more when you 
discharge a ladle-full ;of hot porridge on their 
legs, or send them up to their master with a 
dish-clout pinned at their tails. 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen- 
maid to bring none but the large coals, and save 
the small ones for the fires above stairs; the 
first are the properest for dressing meat, and 
when they are out, if you happen to miscarry in 
any dish, you may Lay the fault upon want of 
coals; besides, the cinder-pickers will be sure 
to speak ill of your master's house-keeping, 
where they do not find plenty of large cinders 
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mixt with fresh large coals : thus yon may dress 
your meat with credit, do an act of charity, raise 
the honour of your master, and sometimes get 
share of a pot of ale for your bounty to the 
cinder-woman. 

As soon as you have sent up the second 
course, you have nothing to do in a great family 
until supper : therefore, scour your hands and 
face, put on your hood and scarf, and take 
your pleasure among your cronies, until nine or 
ten at night— but dine first. 

Let there be alway s a strict friendship be- 
tween you and the butler, for it is both your 
interests to be united : the butler often wants 
a comfortable tit-bit, and you much oftener a 
cool cup of good liquor. However, be cauti- 
ous of him, for be is sometimes an inconstant 
lover, because he hath great advantage to allure 
the maids with a glass of sack, or white wine 
and sugar. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember 
your sweet-heart the butler, ioveth a sweet- 
bread ; therefore set it aside nntil evening: you 
can say, the cat or the dog hath run away with 
it, or you found it tainted, or fly-blown ; and be- 
sides, it looketh as well at the table without it 
as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for 
dinner, and the meat be overdone, (which is ge- 
nerally the case) yon may lawfully lay the fault 
upon your lady, who hurried you so to send 
up dinner, that you was forced to send it up 
too much boiled and roasted. 

When you are in haste to take down your 
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dishes, tip them in such a manner, that a dozen 
will fall together upon the dresser, just ready 
for your hand. 

To save time and trouble, cut your apples 
and onions with the same knife ; and well-bred 
gentry love the taste of an onion in every thing 
they eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together 
with your hands, then dash it against the wall 
just over the dresser, so as to have it ready to 
pull by pieces as you have occasion for it 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen 
use, let me advise you to batter it well, and 
keep it always black; this will be for your 
master's honour, for it shews there has been con- 
stant good house-keeping : and make room for 
the saucepan by wriggling it on the coals, &c. 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a 
large silver spoon for the kitchen, let half the 
bowl of it be worn out with continual scraping 
and stirring, and often say merrily, ' this spoon 
owes my master no service/ 

When you send up a mess of broth, water* 
gruel, or the like, to your master in a morning, 
do not forget with your thumb and two fingers 
to put salt on the side of the plate : for if you 
make use of a spoon, or the end of a knife, there 
may be danger that the salt would fall, and that 
would be a sign of ill luck. Only remember to 
lick your thumb and fingers clean, before you 
offer to touch the salt. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tasteth of 
brass, it is your master's fault, who will not al- 
low you a silver sauce-pan ; besides the less of 
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it will go further, and new tinning is very 
chargeable : if you have a silver sauce -pan, 
and the butter smelleth of smoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 

If your dinner miscarrieth in almost every 
dish, how could you help it : you were teazed 
by the footman coming into the kitchen ; and 
to prove it true, take occasion to be angry, and 
throw a ladle full of broth on one or two of their 
liveries; besides, Friday and Childermas -day 
are two cross days in the week, and it is im- 
possible to have good luck on either of them ; 
therefore on those two days you have a lawful 
excuse. 



CHAPTER III. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE FOOTMAN. - 

Your employment being of a mixed nature, 
extendeth to a great variety of business, and 
you stand in a fair way of being the favourite of 
your master or mistress, or of the young masters 
and misses \ you are the fine gentleman of the 
family, with whom all the maids are in love. 
You are sometimes a pattern of dress to your 
master, and sometimes he is so to you. You 
wait at table in all companies, and consequently 
have the opportunity to see and know the 
world, and to understand men and manners, I 
confess your vails are but few, unless you are 
sent with a present, or attend the tea in the 
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coun try ; but you are called Mister in the neigh* 
bourhood, and sometimes pick up a fortune, 
perhaps your roaster's daughter: and I have 
known many of your tribe to hare good com- 
mands in the army. In town you have a seat 
reserved for you in the play-house, where you 
have an opportunity of becoming wits and 
critics : you have no professed enemy except the 
rabble, and my lady's waiting woman, who are 
sometimes apt to cadi you skipkennel. I have a 
true veneration for your office, because I had 
once the honour to be one of vour order, which 
I foolishly left by demeaning myself with ac- 
cepting an employment in the custom-house. 
But that you, my brethren, may come to better 
fortunes, I shall here deliver my instructions, 
which have been the fruits of much thought and 
observation, as well as of seven vears ex- 
perience. 

In order to learn the secrets of other families, 
tell them those of yonr master's ; thus you will 
grow a favourite both at home and abroad, and 
be regarded as a person of importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or 
bundle in your hands, and carry nothing but 
what you can hide in your pocket, otherwise you 
will disgrace your calling: to prevent which, 
always retain a blackguard boy to carry your 
loads ; and if you want farthings, pay him with a 
good slice of bread, or scrap of meat 

Let a shoe-boy clean your own shoes first, for 
fear of fouling the chamber, then let him clean 
your master's ; keep him on purpose for that 
use and to run of errands, and pay him with 

I III. K 
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scraps. When you are sent on an errand, be 
sure to edge in some business of your own, 
either to see your sweet-heart, or drink a pot of 
ale with some brother servants, which is so 
much time clear gained. 

There is a great controversy about the most 
convenient and genteel way of holding your 
plate at meals ; some stick it between the frame 
and the back of the chair, which is an excellent 
expedient where the make of the chair will allow 
it : others, for fear the plate should fall, grasp it so 
firmly, that their thumb reaches to the middle of 
the hollow ; which however, if your thumb be 
dry, is no secure method ; and therefore in that 
case, I advise your wetting the bowl of it with 
your tongue: as to that absurd practice of 
letting the back of the plate lie leaning on the 
hollow of your hand, which some ladies re- 
commend, it is universally exploded, being 
liable to so many accidents. Others again, are 
so refined, that they hold their plate directly 
under the left arm-pit, which is the best situa- 
tion for keeping it warm; but this may be 
dangerous in the article of taking away a dish, 
where your plate may happen to fall upon some 
some of the company's heads* I confess myself 
to have objected against all these ways, which 
I have frequently tried ; and therefore I re- 
commend a fourth, which is to stick your plate 
up to the rim inclusive, in the left side between 
your waiscoat and your shirt : this will keep it 
at least as warm as under your arm-pit, or 
ockster, as the Scotch call it ; this wiU hide it 
so as strangers may take you for a better ser- 
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vant, too good to hold a plate ; this will secure 
it from failing, and thus disposed, it lieth ready 
for you to whip it out in a moment, ready 
warmed, to any guest within your reach, who 
may want it. And lastly, there is another 
convenience in this method, that if at any time 
daring your waiting, you find yourself going to 
cough or sneeze, you can immediately snatch out 
your plate, and hold the hollow part close 
to jour nose or mouth, and thus prevent spirt- 
ing any moisture from either, upon the dishes 
or the ladies dresses : you see gentlemen and 
ladies observe a like practice on such an occa- 
sion, with a hat or a handkerchief ; yet a plate 

these ; for when your cough or sneeze is over, 
it is but returning your plate to the same posi- 
tion, and your shirt will clean it in the passage* 
| Take off the largest dishes, and set them on 
with one hand, to shew the ladies your vigour 
and strength of back ; but always do it between 
two ladies, that if the dish happens to slip, the 
soap or sauce may fall on their clothes, and ' 
not daub the floor : by this practice, two of our 
brethren, my worthy friends, got considerable 
fortunes* 

Learn all the new-fashion words, and oaths, 
and songs, and scraps of plays that your memory 
can hold. Thus you will become the delight of 
nine ladies in ten, and the envy of ninety-nine 
beaux in a hundred. 

Take care that at certain periods, during 
dinner especially, when persons of quality are 
there, you and your brethren be all out of the 
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room together, by which you will give yourselves 
some ease from the fatigue of waiting, and at 
the same time leave the company to converse 
more freely, without being constrained by your 
presence. 

When yon are sent on a message, deliver it in 
your own words, although it be to a dnke or a 
duchess, and not in the words of yonr master or 
lady ; for how can they understand whatbelongs 
to a message as well as yon, who have been bred 
to the employment: but never deliver the 
answer until it is called for, and then adorn it 
with your own style. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap 
of plates to the kitchen, and when yon come to 
the head of the stairs, trundle them all before 
you : there is not a more agreeable sight or sound, 
especially if they be silver ; besides the trouble 
they save you, and there they will lie ready near 
the kitchen door, for the scullion to wash them. 

If yon are bringing up a joint of meat in a 
dish, and it falleih out of your hand before you 
get into the dining-room, with the meat on the 
ground, and the sauce spilled, take up the meat 
gently, wipe it with the flap of your coat, then 
put it again into the dish, and serve it up ; and 
when your lady misses the sauce, tell her, it is 
to be sent up in a plate by itself. When you 
carry up a dish of meat, dip your fingers in the 
sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whether 
it be good, and fit for your master's table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance 
your lady ought to have, and therefore, if she 
sendeth you on a message of compliment or bn» 
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siness to a family you do not like, deliver the 
answer in such a manner as may breed a quarrel 
between them not to be reconciled : or, if a 
footman cometh from ihe same family on the like 
errand, turn the answer she ordereth yon to de- 
liver, in such a manner, as the other family may 
take it for an affront. 

When you are in lodging*, and no shoe-boy 
to be got, clean your masters' shoes with the 
bottom of the curtains, a clean napkin, or your 
landlady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the house, but when 
your master calleth ; and as soon as you come 
into his presence, pull it off to shew your man- 
ners. 

» Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in 
the entry, or at the foot of the stairs, by which 
you will have the credit of being at home 
almost a minute sooner, and the scraper will 
last the longer. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for then it will 
be always known that you are absent, and you 
will be thought an idle rambling fellow ; where- 
as, if you go out, and no body observeth you, 
you have a chance of coming home without being 
missed, and you need not tell your fellow- 
servants where you are gone, for they will be 
sure to say, you were in the house but two 
minutes ago, which is the duty of all servants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw 
the snuff on the floor, then tread it out to pre- 
vent stinking : this method will very much save 
the snuffers from wearing out. You ought also 
to snuff them close to the tallow, which will 
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make them ran, and so increase the perquisite 
of the cook's kitchen-staff ; for she is the person 
yoa ought in prudence to be well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and 

your brethren take the chairs from behind the 
company, so that when they go to sit again they 
may fall backwards, which will make them ah 
merry ; but be you so discreet as to hold your 
laughter till you get to the kitchen, and then 
divert your fellow-servants. 

When you know your master is. most busy in 
company, come in and pretend to fettle about 
the room ; and if be chides, say, you thought 
he rung the bell. This will divert him from 
plodding on business too much, or spending 
himself in talk, or racking his thoughts, all which 
are hurtful to his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab 
or a lobster, clap it between the sides of the 
dining-room door, between the hinges : thus you 
can do it gradually without mashing the meat, 
which is often the fate of the street-door key, or 
the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the 
guests, and observe the foul knife and fork 
lying on the plate, shew your dexterity, take up 
the plate and throw off the knife and fork on 
the table, without shaking off the bones or 
broken meat that are left : then the guest, who 
hath more time than you, will wipe the fork and 
knife already used. 

When you carry a glass of liquor to any person 
who hath called for it, do not bob him on theshoul- 
der, or cry, 'sir/ or 'madam, here's the glass/ 
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that w ould be unmannerly, as if you had a mind 
to force it down one's throat; but stand at the 
person's right shoulder, and wait his time ; and 
if he striketh it down with his elbow by for- 
getfulness, that was his fault and not yours. 

When your mistress sendeth you for a hackney 
coach in a wet day, come back in the coach to 
save your clothes and the trouble of walking ; it 
as better the bottom of her petticoats should be 
draggled with your dirty shoes, than your livery 
be spoiled, and yourself get a cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of your 
station, as that of lighting your master in the 
streets with a lan thorn ; and, therefore, it is very 
honest policy to try all arts how to evade it : 
besides, it showeth your master either to be co* 
vetous or poor, which are the two worst qualities 
you can meet with in any service. When I was 
under these circumstances, I made use of several 
wise expedients, which I here recommend to 
you. Sometimes I took a candle so long, that it 
reached to the very top of the lanthorn, and 
burned it : but my master after a good beating, 
ordered me to paste the top with paper. I then 
used a middling candle, but stuck it so close in 
the socket, that it leaned towards one side, and 
horned a whole quarter of the horn. Then I used 
a bit of candle of half an inch, which sunk in 
the socket, and melted the solder, and forced 
my master to walk half the way in the dark. 
Then he made me stick two inches of candle in 
the place where the socket was ; after which, I 
pretended to stumble, put out the candle, and 
broke all the tin part to pieces : at last, he was 
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forced to make use of a lanthorn-boy out of per- 
fect good husbandry. 

It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of 
our employment have but two hands to carry 
plates, dishes, bottles, and the like, out of the 
room at meals ; and the misfortune is still the 
greater, because one of those hands is required 
to open the door, while you are encumbered with 
your load : therefore, I advise that the door may 
be always left a-jar, so as to open it with your 
foot, and then you may carry out plates and 
dishes from your belly up to your chin, besides a 
good quantity of things under your arms, which 
will save you many a weary step ; but take 
care that none of the burden falls until you are 
out of the room, and if possible, out of hearing. 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter - 
in a cold rainy night, step to the ale-house, and 
take a pot, until it is supposed you have done 
your errand ; but take the next fair opportunity 
to put the letter in carefully, as becometk an 
honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee for th* 
ladies after dinner, and the pot happens to 
boil over, while you are running up for a spoon 
to stir it, or are thinking of something else, or 
struggling with the chamber-maid for a kiss, 
wipe the sides of the pot clean with a dish-clout, 
carry up your coffee boldly, and when your lady 
finds it too weak, and examines you whether it 
hath not run over, deny the fact absolutely ; 
swear you put in more coffee than ordinary, that 
you never stirred an inch from it, that you strove 
to make it better than usual, because your mis* 
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tress had ladies with her, that the servants in 
the kitchen will justify what you say : upon 
this, you will find that the other ladies will 
prononnce your coffee to be very good, and 
your mistress will confess that her mouth is out 
of taste, and she will for the future suspect • 
herself, and be more cautious in finding fault. 
This I would have you do from a principle of 
conscience, for coffee is very unwholesome ; and 
out of affection to your lady, yon ought to give 
it her as weak as possible : and upon this argu- 
ment, when you have a mind to treat any of the 
maids with a dish of fresh coffee, you may, and 
ought to subtract a third part of the powder, 
on account of your lady's health, and getting 
her maid's good-will. 

If your master sends you with a small trifling 
present to one of his friends, be as carefiil of it 
as you would be of a diamond-ring ; therefore, 
if the present be only half a dozen pippins, 
send up the servant who received the message 
to say, that you were ordered to deliver them 
with your own hands. This will shew your 
exactness and care to prevent accidents or 
mistakes ; and the gentleman or lady cannot 
do less than give you a shilling. So when 
your master receives the like present, teach the 
messenger who bringeth it to do the same, and 
give your master hints that may stir up his 
generosity; for brother servants should assist 
one another, since it is all for your mastei's 
honour, which is the chief point to be consulted 
by every good servant, and of which he is the 
best judge. 
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When you step but a few doors off to tattle 
with a wench, or take a running pot of ale, or 
to see a brother footman going to be hanged, 
leave the street-door open, that you may not 
be forced to knock, and your master discover 
you are gone out ; for a quarter of an hour's 
time can do his service no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of 
bread after dinner, put them on foul plates, 
and press them down with other plates over 
them, so as nobody can touch them ; and so 
they will be a good perquisite to the blackguard 
boy in ordinary. * 

When you are forced to clean your master's 
shoes with your own hand, use the edge of the 
sharpest case knife, and dry them with the toes 
an inch from the fire, because wet shoes are 
dangerous ; and besides, by these arts you will 
get them the sooner for yourself. 

In some families the master often sends to 
the tavern for a bottle of wine, and you are the 
messenger; I advise you, therefore, to take the 
smallest bottle you can find; but, however, 
make the drawer give you a foil quart, then you 
will get a good sup for yourself, and your bottle 
will be filled. As for a cork to atop it, you 
need be at no trouble, for the thumb will do as 
well, or a bit of dirty chewed paper. 

In all disputes with chairmen and coachmen, 
for demanding too much, when your master 
sends yoir down to chaffer with them, take pity 
of the poor fellows, and tell your master that 
they will not take a farthing less : it is more for 
your interest to get share of a pot of ale, than 
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to save a shilling for your master, to whom it is 
a trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night; 
if she nses her coach, do not walk by the coach 
side, so as to tire and dirt yourself, but get up 
into your proper place behind it, and so hold 
the flambeau sloping forward over the coach 
roof; and when it wants snuffing, dash it against 
the corners. 

When you lehve your lady at church on 
Sundays, you have two hours safe to spend 
with your companions at the ale-house, or over 
a beef-steak and a pot of beer at home, with 
the cook and the maids; and indeed, poor 
servants have so few opportunities to be happy, 
that they ought not to lose any. 

Never wear socks when you wait at meals, 
on account of your own health, as well as of 
them who sit at table; because, as most ladies 
like the smell of young men's toes, so it is a 
sovereign remedy against the vapours. 

Choose a service if you can, where your 
livery colours are least tawdry and distinguish- 
ing : green and yellow immediately betray your 
office, and so do all kinds of lace, except silver, 
which will hardly fall to your share, unless with 
a duke, or some prodigal, just come to his 
estate. The colours you ought to wish for are 
blue, or filemot turned up with red ; which with 
a borrowed sword, a borrowed air, your master's 
linen, and a natural and improved confidence, 
will give yon what title you please, where you 
are not known. 

When you carry dishes or other things out 
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of the room at meals, fill both your hands as 
full as possible ; for, although you may some- 
times spill, and sometimes let fall, yet you will 
find at the year's end, you have made great 
dispatch, and saved abundance of time. 

If your master or mistress happen to walk 
the streets, keep on one side, and as much on 
the level with them as you can, which people 
observing, will «ither think you do not belong 
to them, or that you are one of their companions ; 
but if either of them happen to turn back and 
speak to you, so that you are under the neces- 
sity to take off your hat, use but your thumb 
. and one finger, and scratch your head with the 
rest* 

In winter time light the dining-room fire but 
two minutes before dinner is served up, that 
your master may see how saving you are of his 
coals. - 

When you are ordered to stir up the fire^ 
clean away the ashes from between the bars 
with the fire-brush. 

When you are ordered to call a coach, al- 
though it be midnight, go no further than the 
door, for fear of being out of the way when you 
are wanted ; and there stand bawling, coach ! 
coach ! for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the' 
misfortune to be treated scurvily by all man- 
kind, yet you make a shift to keep up your 
spirits, and sometimes arrive at considerable 
fortunes. I was an intimate friend to one of 
our brethren who was footman to a court-lady : 
she had an honourable employment, was sister 
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to ai* carl, and the widow of a man of quality* 
She observed something so polite in my friend, 
the gracefulness with which he tript before her 
chair, and pnt his hair under his hat, that she 
made him many advances; acd one day taking 
the air in her coach with Tom behind it, the 
coachman mistook the way , and stopped at a pri- 
vileged chapel, where the couple were married, 
and Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's 
side : but he unfortunately taught her to drink 
brandy, of which she died, after having pawned 
all her plate to purchase it, and Tom is now a 
journeyman malster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of 
our fraternity, and when he was worth 50,000/. 
he dunned the duke of B — g — m for an arrear of 
wages in his service : and I could instance many 
more ; particularly another, whose son had one 
of the chief employments at court ; and is suffi- 
cient to give you the following advice, which is 
to be pert and saucy to all mankind, especially 
to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, and the' 
better sort of servants in a person of quality's 
family, and value not now and then a kicking, 
or acaneing; for your insolence will at last turn 
to good account ; and from wearing a livery, 
yon may probably soon carry a pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep 
constantly wriggling the back of the chair, that 
the person behind whom you stand, may know 
you are ready to attend him. 

When you carry a parcel of china-plates, if 
they chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfor- 
tune, your excuse must be, that a dog ran across 

III. » 
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you in the ball ; that the chamber-maid accideatly 
pushed the door against you; that a mop stood 
across the entry, and tripped you up ; that your 
sieeve stuck against the key or button of the 
lock. 

When your master and lady are talking to- 
gether in the bed-chamber, and you have some 
suspicion that you or your fellow-servants are 
concerned in what they say, listen at the door 
for the public good of all the servants, and join 
all to take proper measures for preventing any 
innovations that may hurt the community. * 

Be not proud in prosperity : yon have heard 
that fortune turneth on a wheel : if yon have a 
good place you are at the top of the wheel. 
Remember how often you have been stripped, 
and kicked out of doors, your wages all taken 
up beforehand, and spent in translated red- 
heeled shoes, second-hand toupees, and repaired 
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wife and the brandy-shop. The neighbouring 
tapster, who before would beckon you over to a 
savoury bit of ox-cheek in the morning, give it 
you gratis, and only score you up for the liquor, 
immediately after you were packed off in dis- 
grace, carried a petition to your master, to lie 
paid out of your wages, whereof not a farthing 
was due, and then pursued you with bailiffs in- 
to every blind ceHar. Remember how soon you 
grew shabby, threadbare and out at heels; was 
forced to borrow an old livery coat, to make 
your appearance while you were looking for a 
place ; and sneak to every house where you 
bad an old acquaintance, to steal you a scrap 
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to keep life and soul together ; and, upon the 
whole, were in the lowest station of human life* 
which, as the old ballad says, ' Is that of a skip* 
kennel turned out of place:' I say, remember all 
this now in yonr flourishing condition. Pay your 
contributions duly to your late brothers the 
cadets, who are left to the wide world : take 
one of them as your dependant, to send on your 
lady's messages, when yon have a mind to go to 
the ale-house ; slip him out privately now and 
then a slice of bread, and a bit of cold meat, 
your master can afford it ; and if he be not yet 
put opon the establishment for a lodging, let him 
lay in the stable, or the coach-house, or under 
the back stairs ; and recommend him to all the 
gentlemen who frequent the house, as an excel* 
lent servant 

To grow old in the office of a footman, is the 
highest of all indignities : therefore, when you 
find years coming on, without hopes of a place 
at court, a command in the army, a succession 
to the stewardship, an employment in the re- 
renue (which two last you cannot obtain with- 
out reading and writing,) or running away with 
your master's niece or daughter ; I directly ad- 
vise you to go upon the road, which is the only 
pott of honour left you : there you will meet 
many of your old comrades, and live a short 
life and a merry one, and make a figure at your 
exit, wherein I will give you some instructions. 

The last advice I give you, relateth to your 
behaviour when you are going to be hanged ; 
which, either for robbing your master, for house- 
breaking, or going upon the highway, or in a 
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drunken quarrel, by killing the first man yon 
meet, may very probably be your lot, and is 
owing to one of these three qualities, either a 
love of good fellowship, a generosity of mind, 
or too much vivacity of spirits. Your good be- 
haviour on this article, will concern your whole 
community : deny the fact with all solemnity of 
imprecations : a hundred of your brethren, if 
they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, 
and be ready upon demand to give you a good 
character before the court : let nothing prevail 
on you to confess, but the promise of a pardon 
for discovering your comrades : but, I suppose 
all this to be in vain, for if you escape now, 
your fate will be the same another day. Get a 
speech to be written by the best author of New- 
gate : some of your kind wenches will provide 
you with a Holland shirt, and white cap crown- 
ed with a crimson or black ribbon : take leave 
cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate : mount 
the cart with courage : fall on your knees : lift 
up your eyes : hold a book in your bands, al- 
though you cannot read a word : deny the fact 
at the gallows : kiss and forgive the hangman, 
and so farewell : you shall be buried in pomp, 
at the charge of the fraternity : the surgeon shall 
not touch a limb of you, and your fame shall con- 
tinue until a successor of equal renown succeeds 
i« your place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COACHMAN. 

You are strictly bound to nothing, but to step 
into the box, and carry your master or lady. 

Let your horses be so well trained, that when 
you attend your lady at a visit, they will wait 
until you step into a neighbouring ale-house, to 
take a pot with a friend. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell 
your master that the horses have got a cold ; that 
they want shoeing ; that rain does them hurt, and 
roughens their coat, and rots the harness. This 
may likewise be applied to the groom. 

If yonr master dineth with a country friend, 
drink as much as you can get ; because, it is al- 
lowed, that a good coachman never driveth so 
well as when he is drunk ; and then show your 
skill by driving to an inch by a precipice ; and 
say you never drive so well as when drunk. 

If yon find any gentleman fond of one of 
your horses, and willing to give you a consi- 
deration beside the price, persuade your master 
to sell him, because he is so vicious that yon 
cannot undertake to drive him, and is foundered 
into the bargain. 

Get a blackguard boy to watch your coach at 
the church-door on Sundays, that you and your 
brother coachmen may be merry together at the 
ale-house, while your master and lady are at 
church. 
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Take care that your wheels be good ; aud get 
a new set bought as often as you can, whether 
you are allowed the old as your perquisite or not : 
in one case, it will turn to your honest profit, 
and in the other, it will be a just punishment on 
your master's covetousness, and probably the 
coach-maker will consider you too. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE GROOM. 

You are the servant upon whom the care of 
your master's honour in all journeys entirely de- 
pends : your breast is the sole repository of it 
If he travel the country, and lodges at inns, 
every dram of brandy, every pot of ale extra- 
ordinary that you drink, raises his character • 
and, therefore, his reputation ought to be dear 
to you; and, I hope you will not stint yourself 
in either. The smith, the sadler's journeyman, 
the cook at the inn, the ostler, and the boot- 
catcher, ought all, by your means, to partake of 
your master's generosity: thus, his fame will 
reach from one country to another ; and what is a 
gallon of ale or a pint of brandy in his worship's 
pocket ? and, although he should be in the num- 
ber of those who value their credit less than 
their purse, yet your care of the former ought 
to be so much the greater. His horse wanted 
two removes ; your horse wanted nails ; his al- 
lowance of oats and beans was greater than the 
journey required; a third part may be retrench- 
ed, and turned into ale or brandy ; and thus his 
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honour may dc preserved by your discretion, and 
less expense to him ; or, 4 if he travels with no 
other servant, the matter is easily made up in 
the bill between you and the tapster. 

Therefore as soon as you alight at the inn, 
deliver your horses to the stable-boy, and let 
him gallop them to the next pond ; then call for 
a pot of ale, for it is very fit that a christian 
should drink before a beast. Leave your master 
to the care of the servants in the inn, and your 
horses to those in the stable : thus both he and 
they are left in the properest hands j but you 
are to provide for yourself ; therefore get your 
supper, drink freely, and go to bed without 
troubling your master, who is in better hands 
than yours. The ostler is an honest fellow, and 
loves bores in his heart, and would not wrong 
the dumb creatures for the world. Be tender 
of your master, and order the servants not to 
wake him too early. Get your breakfast before 
he is up, that he may not wait for you ; make the 
ostler tell him the roads are very good, and the 
miles short; but advise him to stay a little 
longer until the weather cleare up, for you are 
afraid there will be rain, and he will be time 
enough after dinner. 

Let your master mount before you, out of 
good manners. As he is leaving the inn, drop a 
good word in favour of the ostler, what care he 
took of the cattle; and add, that you never saw 
civiller servants. Let your master ride on before, 
and do you stay until your landlord hath given 
you a dram ; then gallop after him through the 
town or village with full speed, for fear he should 
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want you, and to show your good horseman- 
ship. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good 
gioom ought to be, get sack, brandy, or strong- 
beer to rub your horses' heels every night, and 
be not sparing, for (if any be spent) what is 
left, you know how to dispose of it. 

Consider your master's health, and rather than 
let him take long journeys, say the cattle are 
weak, and fallen in their flesh with hard riding; 
tell him of a very good inn five miles nearer than 
he intended to go ; or leave one of his horse's 
fore-shoes loose in the morning ; or coutrive that 
the saddle may pinch the beast in his withers ; 
or keep him without corn all night and morning, 
so that he may tire on the road ; or wedge a thin 
plate of iron between the hoof and the shoe, to 
make him halt; and all this in perfect tenderness 
to your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gen- 
tleman asketh you, whether you are apt to be 
drunk, own freely, that you love a cup of good 
ale ; but that it is your way, drunk or sober, 
never to neglect your horses. 

When your master has a mind to ride out for 
the air, or for pleasure, if any private business 
of your own maketh it inconvenient for you to 
attend him, give him to understand that the 
horses wadt bleeding or purging ; that his own 
pad hath got a surfeit ; or, that the saddle wants 
stuffing ; and his bridle is gone to be mended : 
this you may honestly do, because it will be no 
injury to your horses or your master ; and at the 
same time shows the great care you have of the 
poor dumb creatures. If there be a particular 
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inn in the town whither you are going, and 
where yon are well acquainted with the ostler 
or tapster, and the people of the house ; find 
fault with the other inns, and recommend your 
master thither ; it may probably be a pot and a 
dram or two more in your way, and to yonr 
master's honour. 

If your master sendeth you to buy hay, deal 
with those who will be the most liberal to you ; 
for service being no inheritance, you ought not 
to let slip any lawful and customary perquisite. 
If your master buyeth it himself, he wrongeth 
you ; and to teach him his duty, be sure to find 
fault with the hay as long as it lasteth; and if 
the horses thrive with it, the fault is yours. 

Hay and oats in the management of a skil- 
ful groom, will make excellent ale as well as 
brandy ; but this I only hint. 

When your master dineth, or lieth at a gen- 
tleman's house in the country, although there 
be no groom, or he be gone abroad, or that the 
horses have been quite neglected ; be sure em- 
ploy some of the servants to hold the horse when 
your master mounteth. This I would have you 
do, when your master only alighteth, to call in 
for a few minutes: for brother-servants must 
always befriend one another, and that also con- 
cerned your master's honour ; because he can- 
not do less than give a piece of money to him 
who holdeth his horse. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to 
give ale to the horses ; carry two quarts full to 
the stable, pour half a pint into a bowl, and if 
they will not drink it, you and the ostler must 
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do the best you can ; perhaps, they may be in a 
better humour at the next inn, for I would have 
you never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horses in the park, 
or the fields, give them to a horse-boy, or one 
of the black-guards, who being lighter than 
you, may be trusted to run races with less 
damage to the horses, and teach them to leap 
over hedges and ditches, while you are drink- 
ing a friendly pot with your brother groomr: 
but sometimes you and they may run races 
yourselves for the honour of your horses, and of 
your masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and 
oats, but fill the rack to the top, and the man- 
ger to the brim ; for you would take it ill to be 
stinted yourself; although perhaps, they may 
not have the stomach to eat, consider, they have 
no tongues to ask. If the hay be thrown down, 
there is no loss, for it will make litter and save 
straw. 

When your master is leaving a gentleman's 
house in the country, where he hath lam a night; 
then consider his honour : let him know how many 
servants there are of both sexes, who expect vails ; 
and give them their cue to attend in two lines 
as he leaveth the house ; but desire him not to 
trust the money with the butler, for fear he 
should cheat the rest : this will force your master 
to be more generous ; and then you may take 
occasion to tell your master, that squire such a 
one, whom you lived with last, always gave so 
much a piece to the common servants, and so 
much to the house-keeper, and the rest, name- 
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ing at least double to what he intended to give : 
hut, be aare to tell the servants what a good of- 
fice you did them: this will gain you love, and 
your master honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much ofteuer 
than the coachman, whatever he pretendetb to 
ailed ge in his own behalf, because you hazard 
nobody's neck but your own ; for, the horse will 
probably take so much care of himself, as to 
come off with only a strata, or a shonlderslip. 

When you carry your master's riding-coat in 
a journey, wrap your own in it, and buckle 
them up close with a strap, but turn your 
master's inside out, to preserve the outside 
from wet and dirt; thus, when it begins toraia, 
your master's coat will be first ready to be 
given him ; and, if it get more hurt than yours, 
he can afford it better, for your livery must 
always serve its year's apprenticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses 
wet and dirty after hard riding, and are very 
hot ; make the ostler immediately plunge them 
into water up to their bellies, and allow them to 
drink as much as they please ; but, be sure to 
gallop them fuU-speed a mile at least, to dry 
their skins and warm the water in their bellies. 
The ostler understands his business, leave all to 
his discretion, while you get a pot of ale and 
some brandy at the kitchen fire to comfort your 
heart* 

If your horse drop a fore-shoe, be so careful 
to alight and take it up : then ride with all the 
speed you can (the shoe in your hand that every 
traveller may observe your care) to the next 
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smith on the road, make him put it on immedi- 
ately, that your master may not wait for yon, 
and that the poor horse may be as short a time 
as possible without a shoe. 

When your master lieth at a gentleman's 
house, if you find the hay and oats are good, 
complain aloud of their badness ; this will get 
your the name of a diligent servant ; and be sure 
to cram the horses with as much oats as they 
can eat while yon are there, and yon may 
give them so much the less for some days at the 
inns, and turn the oats into ale. When you 
leave the gentleman's house, tell your master 
what a covetous hunks that gentleman was,' 
that you got nothing but butter-milk or water 
to drink; this will make your master out of. 
pity allow you a pot of ale the more at the next 
inn : but, if you happen to get drunk in a gen- 
tleman's house, your master cannot be angry, 
because it cost him nothing ; and so you ought 
to tell him as well as you can in your present 
condition, and let him know it is both his and 
the gentleman's honour to make a friend's ser- 
vant welcome* 

A master ought always to love his groom, 
to put him into a handsome livery, and to al- 
low him a silver-laced hat. When you are in 
this equipage, all the honours he receives on 
the road are owing to you alone : that he is not 
turned out of the way by every carrier, is caused 
by the civility he receives at second-hand from 
the respect paid to your livery. 

You may now and then lend your master's 
pad to a brother servant, or your fafourite maid, 
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for a short jaunt, or hire him fbr a day, because 
the horse is spoiled for want of exercise : and 
if your master happens to want his horse, or 
hath a mind to see the stable, curse that rogue 
the helper who is gone out with the key. 

When yoa want to spend an hour or two 
with your companions at the ale-house, and that 
you stand in need of a reasonable excuse for 
your stay ; go out of the stable door, or the 
back way, with an old bridle, girth, or stirrup- 
leather in your pocket, and on your return, 
come home by the street door with the same 
bridle, girth, or stirrup-leather dangling in your 
hand, as if you came from the sadlers, where 
you were getting the same mended ; (if you are 
not missed all is well), but if you are met by 
your master, you will have the reputation of a 
careful servant. This I have known practised 
with good success. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE STEWARD, AND 

LAND STEWARD. 

Lord Peterborough's steward that pulled down 
his house, sold the materials, and charged my 
lord with repairs. Take money for forbearance 
from tenants. Renew leases and get by them, 
and sell woods. Lend mylord his own money. 
Gil Bias said much of this, to whom I refer. 



'III. o 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE PORTER. 

■ 

If your master be a minister of state, let him 
be at home to none but his pimp, or chief flat- 
terer, or one of his pensionary writers, or his 
hired spy, and informer, or his printer in ordi- 
nary, or his city solicitor, or a land-Jobber, or 
his inventor of new funds, or a stock-jobber. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHAMBER-MAID. 

The nature of your employment differeth ac- 
cording to the quality, the pride, or the wealth 
of the lady you serve ; and this treatise is to be 
applied to all sorts of families ; so that I find 
myself under great difficulty to adjust the busi- 
ness for which you are hired. In a family, 
where there is a tolerable estate, you differ from 
the house-maid; and in. that view I give my 
directions. Your particular province is your 
lady's chamber, where you make the bed, and 
put things in order ; and if you live in the coun- 
try, you take care of rooms where ladies lie who 
come into the house, which bringeth in all the 
vails that fall to your share. Your usual lover, 
as I take it, is the coachman ; but, if you are 
nnder twenty, and tolerably handsome, perhaps 
a footman may cast his eyes on you. 

Get your favourite footman to help you in 
making your lady's bed. 
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Do not carry down the necessary vessels for 
the fellows to see, but empty them out of the 
window, for s your lady's credit. It is highly 
improper for men-servants to know that fine 
ladies have occasion for such utensils ; and do 
not scour the chamber-pot, because the smell is 
wholesome. 

If you happen to break any china with the 
top of the whisp on the mantle-tree or the ca- 
binet, gather up the fragments, put them to- 
gether as well as you can, and place them be- 
hind the rest, so that when your lady cometh to 
discover them, you may safely say they were 
broke long ago, before you came to the service. 
This will save your lady many an hour's vexa- 
tion. 

It sometimes happens that a looking-glass is 
broken by the same means, while you are look- 
ing another way, as you sweep the chamber, 
the long end of the brush striketh against the 
glass, and breaketh it to shivers. This is the 
exrremest of all misfortunes, and all remedy 
desperate in appearance, because it is impossi- 
ble to be concealed. Such a fatal accident once 
happened in a great family wherel had the honour 
to be a footman ; and I will relate the particulars, 
to show the ingenuity of the poor chamber-maid 
on so sudden and dreadful an emergency, which 
perhaps may help to sharpen your invention, if 
your evil star should ever give you the like oc- 
cassion. The poor girl had broken a large japan 
glass of great value, with the stroke of her 
brush : she had not considered long, when by a 
prodigious presence of mind, she locked the 
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door, stole into the yard, brought a stone of 
three pounds weight into the chamber, laid it 
on the hearth just under the looking-glass, then 
broke a pane in the sash-window that looked in- 
to the same yard, so shut the door, and went 
about her other affairs. Two hours after, the 
lady goes into the chamber, sees the glass 
broken, the 3tone lying under, and a whole pane 
in the window destroyed ; from all which cir- 
cumstances, she concluded just as the maid 
could have wished, that some idle straggler in 
the neighbourhood, or perhaps one of the out* 
servants, had through malice, accident, or care- 
lessness, flung in the stone and done the mis- 
chief. Thus far all things went well, and the 
girl concluded herself out of danger : but, it 
was her ill fortune, that a few hours after in 
came the parson of the parish, and the lady 
(naturally) told him the accident, which you 
may believe had ranch discomposed her; but 
the minister, who happened to understand 
mathematics, after examining the situation of 
the yard, the window, and the chimney, soon 
convinced the lady, that the stone could never 
reach the looking-glass without taking three 
turns in its flight from the hand that threw it,* 
and the maid being proved to have swept Die 
room the same morning, was strictly examined, 
but constantly denied that she was guilty upon 
her salvation, offering to take her oath upon the 
Bible, before his reverence, that she was in no- 
cent as the child unborn ; yet the poor wench 
was turned off, which I take to have been hard 
treatment, considering her ingenuity; how- 
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ever, this may be a direction to you in tiie like 
case, to contrive a story that will better bang 
together. For instance, you might say, that 
while you were at work with the mop, or brush, 
a flash of lightning came suddenly in at the 
window, which almost blinded you; that you 
immediately heard the ringing of broken glass 
on the hearth; that, as soon as you reco- 
vered your eyes, you saw the looking-glass 
all broken to pieces : or, you may ailed ge, that 
observing the glass a little covered with dust, 
and going very gently to wipe it, you suppose 
the moisture of the air had dissolved the glue or 
cement, which made it fall to the ground : or, as 
soon as the mischief is done, you may cutthecords 
that fastened the glass to the wainscot, and so let 
it fall flat on the ground ; run out in a fright, 
tell your lady, curse the upholsterer, and de- 
clare how narrowly you escaped, that it did not 
fall upon your head. I offer these expedients, 
from a desire I have to defend the innocent ; 
for innocent you certainly must be, if you did 
not break the glass on purpose, which I would 
fcy no means excuse, except upon great provo- 
cations. 

Oil the tongs, poker, and fire-shovel up to 
the top, not only to keep them from rusting, but 
likewise to prevent meddling people from wast- 
ing your master's coals with stirring the fire. 

When you are in haste, sweep the dust into 
a corner of the room, but leave your brush upon 
it, that it may not be seen, for that would dis- 
grace you. 

Never wash your hands, or put on a clean 
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apron, until you have made your lady's bed, for 
fear of rumpling your apron, or fouling your 
hands again. 

When you bar the window-shutters of your 
lady's bed-chamber at nights, leave opien the 
sashes, to let in the fresh air, and sweeten the 
room against morning. 

In the time when you leave the windows 
open for air, leave books or something else on 
the window-seat, that they may get air too. 

When you sweep your lady's room, never 
stay to pick up foul smocks, handkerchiefs, 
pinners, pin-cushions, tea-spoons, ribbons, 
slippers, or whatever lies in your way; but 
sweep all into a corner, and then you may take 
them up in a lump, and save time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very labo- 
rious work, and you will be apt to sweat; 
therefore, when you find the drops running 
down from your forehead, wipe them off with 
a corner of the sheet, that they may not be seen 
on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china 
cup, and it happen to fall, bring it up, and 
swear yott did but just touch it with your 
hand, when it broke into three halves : and 
here I must inform you, as well as your fellow 
servants, that you ought never to be without 
an excuse ; it doth no harm to your master, 
and it lessens your fault : as, in this instance, 
I do not commend you for breaking the cup ; 
it is certain you did not break it on purpose, 
and the thing is possible, that it might break 
in your hand. 
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You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, 
a quarrel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding, 
a bawd carted, or the like; as they pass by 
in the street, you lift np the sash suddenly ; 
there, by misfortune it sticks; this was no 
fault of yours ; young women are curious by 
nature ; you have no remedy, but to cut the 
cord, and lay the fault upon the carpenter, 
unless nobody saw you, and then you are as 
innocent as any servant in the house. 

Wear your lady's smock when she has 
thrown it off ; it will do you credit, save your 
own linen, and be not a pin the worse. 

When you put a clean pillow-case on your 
lady's pillow, be sure to fasten it well with three 
corking-pins, that it may not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, 
be sure that all the holes in the loaf be left full of 
butter, to keep the bread moist against dinner ; 
and let the mark of your thumb be seen only 
upon one end of every slice, to shew your 
cleanliness. 

When you are ordered to open or lock any 
door, trunk, or cabinet, and miss the proper 
key, or cannot distinguish it in the bunch ; try 
the first key that you can thrust in, and turn it 
with all your strength until you open the lock, or 
break the key, for your lady will reckon you a 
fool to come bark and do nothing, 
• 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE WAITING-MAID. 

Two accidents have happened to lessen the 
comforts and profits of your employment ; first, 
that execrable custom got among ladies, of 
trucking their old clothes for china, or turning 
them to cover easy chairs, or making them into 
patch work for screens, stools, cushions, and the 
like. The second is, the invention of small chests 
and trunks, with lock and key, wherein they keep 
the tea and sugar, without which it is impossible 
for a waiting-maid to live : for, by this means, 
you are forced to buy brown sugar, and pour 
water upon the leaves, when they have lost all 
their spirit and taste: I cannot contrive any 
perfect remedy against either of these two evils* 
As to the former, I think there should be a ge~ 
neral confederacy of all the servants in every 
family, for the public good, to drive those china 
hucksters from the doors ; and as to the latter, 
there is no other method to relieve yourselves, 
but by a false key, which is a point both difficult 
and dangerous to compass ; but, as to the cir- 
cumstance of honesty in procuring one, I am 
under no doubt, when your mistress gives you so 
just a provocation, by refusing you an ancient 
and legal perquisite. The mistress of the tea- 
shop may now and then give you half an ounce, 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket : 
4 herefore, I fear you must be forced, like the rest 
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of your sisters, to run in trust, and pay for it out 
of your wages, as far as they will go, wlrich you 
can easily make up other ways, if your lady be 
handsome or her daughters have good fortunes. 
If you are in a great family, and my lady's 
woman, my lord may probably like you, although 
yon are not half so handsome as his own lady. 
In this case, take care to get as much out of him 
as you can ; and never allow him the smallest 
liberty, not the squeezing of your hand, unless 
he pats a guinea into it ; so, by degrees, make 
him pay accordingly for every new attempt, 
doubling upon him in proportion to the con- 
cessions you allow, and always struggling, and 
threatening to cry out, or tell your lady, although 
yon receive his money : five guineas for handling 
your breast is a cheap pennyworth, although you 
seem to resist with all your might ; but never 
allow him the last favour under a hundred 
guineas, or a settlement of twenty pounds a year 
for life. 

In such a family, if you are handsome, you 
will have the choice of three lovers ; the chaplain, 
the steward, and my lord's gentleman. I would 
first advise you to choose the steward ; but,* if 
you happen to be young with child by my lord, 
you must take up with the chaplain. I like my 
lord's gentleman the least of the three ; for he 
is usually vain and saucy from the time he 
throws off his livery ; and, if he misses a pair 
of colours, or a tide-waiter's place, he has no 
remedy but the highway. 

I must caution you particularly against my 
lord's eldest son : if you are dexterous enough, it 
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is odds that you may draw him in to marry yon, 
and make you a lady ; if he be a common rake, 
or a fool, (and he must be one or the other) but, 
if the former, avoid him like Satan ; for he stands 
in less awe of a mother, than my lord doth of 
a wife ; and after ten thousand promises, yon 
will get nothing from him,, but a big belly, or a 
clap, and probably both together. 

When your lady is ill, and after a very bad 
night, is getting a little nap in the morning, if a 
footman comes with a message to enquire how 
she does, do not let the compliment be lost, but 
shake her gently until she wakes ; then deliver 
the message, receive her answer, and leave her 
to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait on a young 
lady with a great fortune, you must be an ill 
manager if you cannot get five or six hundred 
pounds for disposing of her. Put her often in 
mind, that she is rich enough to make any man 
happy; that there is no real happiness but in 
love ; that she hath liberty to choose wherever 
she pleases, and not by the direction of parents, 
who never give allowances for an innocent 
passion; that there are a world of handsome, 
fine, sweet young gentlemen in town, who would 
be glad to die at her feet ; that the conversation 
of two lovers. is a heaven upon earth ; that love, 
like death, equals all conditions ; that if she 
should cast her eyes upon a young fellow below 
her in birth and estate, his marrying her would 
make him a gentleman ; that you saw yesterday 
on the Mall, the prettiest ensign ; and, that if 
you had forty thousand pounds it should be at 
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his service. Take care that every body should 
know what lady you live with ; how great a 
favourite yoa are ; and that she always takes 
your advice. Go often to St James's Park, the 
fine fellows will soon discover yoa, and contrive 
to slip a letter into your sleeve or your bosom: 
poll it ont in a fury, and throw it [on the ground 
unless you find at least two guineas along with 
it ; but in that case seem not to find it, and to 
think he was only playing the wag with you : 
when you come home, drop the letter carelessly 
in your lady's chamber; she finds it, is angry; 
protest you knew nothing of it, only yon re* 
member, that a gentleman in the park struggled 
to kiss yon, and you believe it was he that put 
the letter in your sleeve or petticoat ; and, 
indeed, he was as pretty a man as ever she saw : 
that she may burn the letter if she pleases. If 
your lady be wise, she will burn some other 
paper before you, and read the letter when you 
are gone down. You must follow this practice 
as often as you safely can ; but let him who pays 
you best with every letter, be the handsomest 
man. If a footman presumes to bring a letter 
to the house, to be delivered to you for your 
lady, although it come from your best customer, 
throw it at his head ; call him impudent rogue 
and villain, and shut the door in his face ; run 
up to your lady, and, as a proof of your fidelity, 
tell her what you have done. 

I could enlarge very much upon this subject, 
but I trust to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady who is a little disposed to 
gallantries, you will find it a point of great 
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prudence how to manage : three things are 
necessary. First, how to please your lady; 
secondly, how to prevent suspicion in the 
husband, or among the family ; and lastly, bat 
principally, how to make it most for yonr own 
advantage. To give you full directions in this 
important affair, would require a large volume. 
All assignations at home are dangerous, both to 
your lady and yourself ; and therefore contrive 
as much as possible, to have them in a third 
place ; especially, if your lady, as it is a hundred 
odds, entertains more lovers than one, each of 
whom is often more jealous than a thousand 
husbands; and, very unlucky rencontres may 
often happen under the best management. I 
need not warn you to employ your good offices 
chiefly in favour of those, whom you find most 
liberal ; yet, if your lady should happen to cast 
an eye upon a handsome footman, you should be 
generous enough to bear with her humour, which 
is no singularity, but a very natural appetite : it 
is still the safest of all home intrigues, and was 
formerly the least suspected, until of late years 
it hath grown more common. The great danger 
is, lest this kind of gentry, dealing too often in 
bad ware, may happen not to be sound ; and 
then, your lady and you are in a very bad way, 
although not altogether desperate. 

But, to say the truth, 1 confess it is a great 
presumption iu me, to offer you any instructions 
in the conduct of your lady's amours, wherein 
your sisterhood is already so expert, and deeply 
learned ; although it be much more difficult to 
compass, than th?t assistance which my brother 
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footmen give their masters, on the like occasion ; 
and therefore, I leave this affair to be treated by 
some abler pen. 

When yon lock up a silk mantua, or laced 
head, in a trunk or chest, leave a piece out, that 
when you open the trunk again, you may know 
where to find it. 



CHAPTER X. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE-MAID. 

If your roaster and lady go into the country 
for a week or more, never wash the bed-chamber 
or dining-room, until just the hour before you 
expect them to return ; thus, the rooms will be 
perfectly clean to receive them, and you will not 
be at the trouble to wash them so soon again. 

I am very much offended with those ladies, 
who are so proud and lazy, that they will not be 
at the pains of stepping into the garden to pluck 
a rose, but keep an odious implement sometimes 
in the bed-chamber itself, or at least in a dark 
closet adjoining, which they make use of to ease 
their worst necessities ; and you are the usual 
carriers away of the pan, which makes not only 
the chamber, but even their clothes offensive, to 
all who come near. Now, to cure them of this 
odious practice, let me advise you, on whom 
this office lies, to convey away this utensil, that 
you will do it openly down the great stairs, and 
in the presence of the footmen ; and, if any body 
knocks, to open the street door while you have 
ill. h 
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the vessel filled in your hands : this, if any thing 
can, will make your lady take the pains of evacu- 
ating her person in the proper place, rather than 
expose her filthiness] to all the men-servants in 
the house. 

Leave a pail of dirty water with the mop in it, 
a coal-box, a bottle, a broom, a chamber-pot, 
and such other unsightly things, either in a blind 
entry or upon the darkest part of the back-stain, 
that they may not be seen ; and, if people break 
their shins by trampling on them, it is their own 
fault. 

Never empty the chamber-pots until they are 
quite full : if that happens in the night, empty 
them into the street ; if in the morning, into 
the garden ; for it would be an endless work to 
go a dozen times from the garrets and upper 
rooms, down to the backside ; but never wash 
them in any other liquor except their own : what 
cleanly girl would be dabbling in other folk's 
urine ? and besides, the smell of stale, as I ob- 
served before, is admirable against the vapours ; 
which, a hundred to one, may be your lady's case. 

Brush down the cobwebs with a broom that 
is wet and dirty, which will make them stick the 
faster to it, and bring them down more effectu- 
ally. 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in a 
morning, throw the last night's ashes into a 
sieve * and what falls through, as you carry it 
down, will serve instead of sand for the room 
and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons 
in the parlour chimney, lay the foul wet clout 
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upon the next chair, that your lady may see you 
have not neglected your work : observe the same 
rule, when you clean the brass locks, only with 
this addition, to leave the marks of your fingers 
on the doors, to shew you have not forgot. 

Leave your lady's chamber-pot in the bed- 
chamber window, all day to air* 

Bring np none but large coals to the dining- 
room and your lady's chamber; they make the 
best fires, and, if you find them too big, «t is 
*asy to break them on the marble hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of fire ; 
and therefore blow the candle out with your 
breath, and then thrust it under your bed. Note, 
the smell of the snuff is very good against 
vapours. 

Persuade the footman who got you with child, 
to marry you before you are six months gone ; 
and, if your lady asketh you, why you would 
take a fellow who was not worth a groat, let 
your answer be, that service is no inheritance. 

When your lady's bed is made, put the 
chamber-pot under it, but in such a manner, as 
to thrust, the valance along with it, that it may 
be full in sight, and ready for your lady when she 
has occasion to use it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in some room or closet, 
so as to make such a noise all over the house, as 
may frighten away the thieves, if any should 
attempt to break or steal in. 

When you wash any of the rooms toward the 
street over night, throw the foul water out of 
the street-door ; but, be sure not to look before 
you, for fear of those on whom the water lights, 
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might think you uncivil, and that yon did it on 
purpose. If he who suffers, breaks the windows 
in revenge, and your lady chides you, and gives 
positive orders that you should carry the pail 
down, and empty it in the sink, you have an 
easy remedy. When you wash an upper-room, 
carry down the pail so as to let the water dribble 
on the stairs all the way down to the kitchen ; by 
which, not only your load will be lighter, butyoa 
will convince your lady that it is better to throw 
the water out of the windows, or down the street- 
door steps : besides, this latter practice will be 
very diverting to you and the family in a frosty 
night, to see a hundred people falling on their 
noses or backsides, before your door, when the 
water is frozen. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and 
chimney-pieces with a clout dipt in grease; 
nothing makes them shine so well; and, it is the 
business of the ladies to take care of their 
petticoats. 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the 
room scoured with freestone, be sure to leave tbe 
marks of the freestone six inches deep round the 
bottom of the wainscot, that your lady may see 
your obedience to her orders. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE DAIRY-MAID. 

Fatigue of making butter : put scalding 
water in your churn, although in summer, and 
churn close to the kitchen fire, and with cream of 
a week old. Keep cream for your sweet-beart. 



■ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHILDREN'S-MAID. 

If a child be sick, give it whatever it want 
to eat or drink, although particularly forbid by 
the doctor : for what we long for in sickness, 
will do us good ; and throw the physic out of 
the window ; the child will love you the better ; 
but bid it not tell. Do the same for your lady 
when she longs for any thing in sickness, and 
engage it will do her good. 

If your mistress comes to the nursery, and 
offers to whip a child, snatch it out of her hands 
in a rage, and tell her, she is the cruellest mother 
you ever saw : she will chide, but love you the 
better. Tell the children stories of spirits, when 
they offer to cry, &c. 

Be sure to wean the children, &c. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE NURSE. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and lame 
it, be sure never to confess it ; and, if it dieth, 
all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, 
while you are giving suck, that you may be ready 
for another service, when the child you nurse 
dies, or is weaned. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE LAUNDRESS. 

• 

If you singe the linen with the iron, rub the 
place with flour, chalk, or white powder ; and if 
nothing will do, wash it so long, till it be either 
not to be seen, or torn to rags. Always wash 
your own linen first. 

About tearing linen in washing. 

When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a 
hedge, and it rains, whip it off, although you tear 
it, &c. But the place for hanging them, is on 
young fruit trees, especially in blossom ; the 
linen cannot be torn, and the trees give them a 
tine smell. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE-KEEPER. 

You must always have a favourite footman 
whom yon can depend upon ; and order him to 
be very watchful when the second course is 
taken off, that it be brought safely to your 
office, that you and the steward may have a 
tit-bit together. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE TUTORESS OR GOVERNESS. 

Say the children have sore eyes ; Miss Betty 
won't take to her book, &c. 

Make the Misses read French and English 
novels, and French romances, and all the come- 
dies writ in King Charles II. and KingWilliam's 
r?jgns, to soften their nature, and make them 
tender-hearted, &c. 
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The reader will easily perceive that the fore- 
going directions to Servants, are to be under- 
stood ironically ; and that the duty of Servants 
at Inns which follows, is to be understood lite- 
rally. 

— i 
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THE DUTY OF SERVANTS AT INNS. 

Be mounted before your master. When you 
see him mounted, ride out before him. When 
he baiteth at noon, enter the inn-gate before 
him, aud call the ostler to hold your master's 
horse while he alights. Leave your master to the 
servants of the inn ; go yon with the horses into 
the stable; choose a place farthest from the 
stable-door ; see the standing be dry ; send im- 
mediately for fresh straw; see v all the old hay 
out of the rack, and get fresh put in ; see your 
horses girths be loosed and stuffed : take not off 
the bridle until they are cool, nor saddles in an 
hour ; see their hoofs be well picked ; try if the 
heads of the nails be fast, and whether they be 
well clenched, if not send presently for a smith ; 
always stand by while the smith is employed. 
Give the oats the last thing. Water your horses 
when you are within a mile or more of the inn. 
Never keep above forty yards before or behind 
your master, unless he commands you. Try the 
oats by smelling and weighing them ; see yon 
have good measure ; stand by while your horses 
are eating their oats. When you enter your 
evening inn, let your horses feet be stuffed with 
cow-durig every night. 

Observe the same rules, only r be sure if any 
thing be wanting for a smith, let it be done over 
night. 

Know the time your master will set out in 
the morning : allow him a full hour to get hinu 
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self ready. ContriYe both at morning and noon 
to eat, so that your master need not stay for 
you. Do not let the drawer carry the bill to your 
master, bat examine it first carefully and honest 
ly, and then bring it yourself, and be able to 
account for every article. If the servants have 
not been civil, tell your master before their 
faces, when he is going to give them money. 

Duty of the other servant, where there are two. 

Ride forty yards behind your master, but be 
mounted before him. Observe now and then 
whether his horse's shoes be right. When you 
come to an inn at noon, give your horses to the 
ostler ; bestir yourself to get a convenient room for 
your master ; bring all his things into his room, 
full in his sight; enquire what is in the house, 
see it yourself, and tell your master how you 
like it Step yourself now and then into the 
kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and observe 
whether they be cleanly. Taste the ale, and 
tell your master whether it be good or bad. If 
he wants wine, go with the drawer and choose 
a bottle well filled and stopped : if the wine be 
in hogsheads, desire to taste and smell it ; if it 
be sour, or not clean, or ill- tasted, let your 
master know it, that he may not be at the charge 
of wine not fit to drink. See the salt be dry and 
powdered, the bread new and clean, the knives 
sharp. At night observe the same rules : but 
first choose him a warm room, with a lock and 
key in order, then call immediately for the 
sheets, see them well aired and at a large fire; 
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feel the blankets, bed, bolster, and pillow, 
whether they be dry, and whether the floor 
under the bed be damp. Let the chamber be 
that which hath been las! lain in; enqnire 
about it. Ifihe bed itself be damp, let it be 
brought before a large fire, and air it on both 
side*. That yon may forget nothing in the inn, 
have a fair list of all that you want to take 
out ; and when yon pat them up, compare them 
with your list. 

You are to step now anil then into the stable 
to see whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a list of 
linen, &c. In packing, take care that no two 
hard things be together, and that they may be 
wrapped up in paper or towels. Have a good 
provision of large coarse paper, and other waste 
paper. Remember to put every thing in their 
proper places in the portmanteau. Stuff the 
shoes and slippers at the toes with a small lock 
of hay ; fold up the clothes, so as that they may 
not be rumpled. When your master is in his 
room at night, put all his things in such a man- 
ner as he has them at home. Learn to have 
some skill in cookery, that at a pinch you may 
be able to make your master easy. 

The Groom. — Carry with you a stirrup-leather, 
an awl, twelve horse nails, and a horse's fore- 
shoes, pick and a hammer, for fear of an ac- 
cident ; and some ends, and packthread, a bot- 
tle-screw, knife and pen-knife, needles, pins, 
thread, silk, worsted, &c. Some plaisters and 
scissars. 

Item, the servants to carry their own things ; 
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have a pocket-book, keep all the bills, date the 
time and place ; and indorse the numbers. 

Enquire in every town if there be any thing 
worth seeing. Observe the country seats, and 
ask who they belong to ; and enter them, and 
the conn ties where they are. 

Search under your master's bed , when he is 
gone up, lest a cat or something else may be 
under it. 

When your master's bed is made, and his 
things ready, lock the chamber door, and keep 
the key until he goes to bed ; then keep it in 
your pocket until morn. 

Let the servants of the inn be sure to wake 
you above an hour before your master is to go, 
that he may have an hour to prepare himself 

If the ostler hath been knavish or negligent, 
do not let him hold your master's horse. Ob- 
serve the same rule at a gentleman's house ; if 
the groom hath not taken care of your horses 
do not let him hold your master's. 

Enquire at every inn where you stay, what 
is the best inn in the next town you are to come 
to ; yet do not rely on that, but likewise, as you 
enter into the town to stay, ask the people 
which is the best inn, aft go to that which 
most people commend. 

See that your master's boots be dried and 
well liquored over night. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS my life hath been chiefly spent in consult- 
ing the honour and welfare of my country for 
more than forty years past, not without answer- 
able success, if the world and my friends have 
not flattered me ; so, there is no point wherein I 
have so much laboured, as that of improving and 
polishing all parts of conversation between 
persons of quality, whether they meet by ac- 
cident or invitation at meals, tea, or visits, 
mornings, noons, or evenings. 

I have passed perhaps more time than any 
other man of my age and country in visits and 
assemblies, where the polite persons of both 
sexes distinguish themselves ; and could not 
without much grief observe how frequently 
III. i 
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both gentlemen and ladies are at a loss for 
questions, answers, replies and rejoinders* How- 
ever, my concern was much abated when I found 
that these defects were not occasioned by any 
want of materials, but because those materials 
were not in every hand : for instance, one lady 
can give an answer better than ask a qnestion : 
one gentleman is happy at a reply ; another ex- 
cels in a rejoinder ; one can revive a languishing 
conversation by a sudden surprising sentence; 
another is more dexterous in seconding; a third 
can fill the gap with laughing or commending 
what hath been said : thus fresh hints may be 
started, and the ball of discourse kept up. 

But, alas ! this is too seldom the case, even in 
the roost select companies : bow often do we see 
at court, at public visiting days, at great mens' 
levees, and other places of general meeting, that 
the conversation falls and drops to nothing, 
like a fire without supply of fuel. This is what 
we ought to lament ; and against this dangerous 
evil I take upon me to affirm, that I have in the 
following papers provided an infallible remedy. 

It was in the year 1695, and the sixth of his 
Majesty King William III. of ever glorious and 
immortal memory, who rescued three kingdoms 
from popery and slavery ; when being about the 
age of six-and-thirty, my judgment mature, of 
good reputation in the world, and well acquainted 
with the best families in town, I determined to 
spend five mornings, to dine four times, pass 
three afternoons, and six evenings every week, 
in the houses of the most polite families, of 
which I would confine myself to fifty ; only 
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changing as the masters or ladies died, or left 
the town, or grew out of vogue, or sunk in their 
fortunes, or (which to me was of the highest 
moment) became disaffected to the govern- 
ment ; which practice I have followed ever since 
to this Tery day ; except when 1 happen to be 
sick, or in the spleen upon cloudy weather; and 
except when I entertained four of each sex at 
my own lodgings once in a month, by way of re- 
taliation. 

I always kept a large table-book in my 
pocket ; and as soon as I left the company, I 
immediately entered the choicest expressions 
that passed daring the visit : which, returning 
home, I transcribed in a fair hand, but somewhat 
enlarged ; and had made the greatest part of 
my collection in twelve years, but not digested 
into any method ; for this I found was a work of 
infinite labour, and what required the nicest 
judgment, and consequently could not be brought 
to any degree of perfection in less than sixteen 
years more. 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advice of 
Horace, a Roman poet, (which I have read in 
Mr. Creech's admirable translation) that an 
author should keep his works nine years in his 
closet before he ventured to publish them ; and 
finding that I still received some additional 
flowers of wit and language, although in a very 
small number, I determined to defer the pub- 
lication, to pursue my design, and exhaust (if 
possible) the whole subject, that I might present 
a complete system to the world : for I am con- 
vinced by long experience, that the critics will 
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be as severe as their old envy against me can 
make them : I foretel, they will object that I 
have inserted many answers and replies which 
are neither witty, humorous, polite, or authentic ; 
and have omitted others, that would have been 
highly useful, as well as entertaining : but let 
them come to particulars, and I will boldly en- 
gage to confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years 1 have not 
been able to add above nine valuable sentences 
to enrich my collection ; from whence I conclude, 
that what remains will amount only to a trifle : 
however, if after the publication of this work, 
any lady or gentleman, when they have read it, 
shall find the least thing of importance omitted, 
I desire they will please to supply my defects, 
by communicating to me their discoveries ; and 
their letters may be directed to Simon WagstafF, 
Esq. at his lodgings next door to the Gloucester- 
head in St. James's-street, they paying the 
postage. In return to which favour, I shall 
make honourable mention of their names in a 
short preface to the second edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with some 
pride, and much pleasure, congratulate with 
my dear country, which hath out-done all the 
nations of Europe in advancing the whole art 
of conversation to the greatest' height it is ca- 
pable of reaching ; and therefore being entirely 
convinced that the collection I now offer to the 
public is full and complete, I may at the same 
time boldly affirm, that the whole genius, humour, 
politeness and eloquence of England are sum- 
med up in it : nor is the treasure small, wherein 
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arc to be found at least a thousand shining ques- 
tions, answers, repartees, replies and rejoinders, 
fitted to adorn every kind of discourse that an 
assembly of English ladies and gentlemen, met 
together for their mutual entertainment, can 
possibly want; especially when the several 
flowers shall be set off and improved by the 
speakers, with every circumstance of preface 
and circumlocution, in proper terms: and at- 
tended with praise, laughter, or admiration. 

There is a natural, involuntary distortation 
of the muscles, which is the anatomical cause of 
laughter : but there is another cause of laughter 
which decency requires, and is the undoubted 
mark of a good taste, as well as of a polite oblig- 
ing behaviour ; neither is this to be acquired 
without much observation, long practice, and a 
sound judgment: I did therefore once intend, for 
the ease of the learner, to set down in all parts of 
the following dialogues, certain marks, asterisks 
or ?wta benes (in English, mark-well's) after most 
questions, and every reply or answer ; directing 
exactly the moment when one, two, or all the 
company are to laugh : but having duly con- 
sidered, that the expedient would too much en- 
large the bulk of the volume, and consequently 
the price ; and likewise that something ought to 
be left for ingenious readers to find out, I have 
determined to leave that whole affair, although 
of great importance, to their own discretion. 

The reader must learn by all means to dis- 
tinguish between proverbs and those polite 
speeches which beautify conversation : for, as 
to the former, I utterly reject them out of all 
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ingenious discourse. I acknowledge indeed, that 
there may possibly be found in this treatise a 
few sayings among so great a number of smart 
turns of wit and humour, as I have produced, 
which have a proverbial air ; however, I hope, 
it will be considered, that even these were 
not originally proverbs, but the genuine pro- 
ductions of superior wits, to embellish and sup- 
port conversation ; from whence, with great 
impropriety, as well as plagiarism (if you will 
forgive a hard word) they have most injuriously 
been transferred into proverbial maxims ; and 
therefore, in justice, ought to be resumed out 
of vulgar hands, to adorn the drawing-rooms 
of princes, both male and female, the levees 
of great ministers, as well as the toilet and tea- 
table of the ladies. 

I can faithfully assure the reader, that there 
is not one single witty phrase in this whole col- 
lection, which has not received the stamp 
and approbation of at least one hundred years, 
and how much longer, it is hard to determine ; 
he mav therefore be secure to find them all 
genuine, sterling, and authentic. 

But before this elaborate treatise can be- 
come of universal use and ornament to my 
native country, two points, that will require 
time and much application, are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

For, first, whatever person Would aspire to 
be completely witty, smart, humourous, and 
polite, must by hard labour be able to retain in 
his memory every single sentence contained in 
this work, so as never to be once at a loss in 
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applying the right answers, questions, repartees, 
and the like, immediately, and without study 
or hesitation. 

And, secondly, after a lady or gentleman 
hath so well overcome this difficulty, as to be 
never at a loss upon an emergency, the true 
management of every feature, and almost every 
limb, is equally necessary ; without which an 
infinite number of absurdities will inevitably 
ensue : for instance, there is hardly a polite 
sentence in the following dialogues which dotii 
not absolutely require some peculiar graceful 
motion in the eyes, or nose, or mouth, or fore- 
head, or chin, or suitable toss of the head, with 
certain offices assigned to each hand ; and in 
ladies, the whole exercise of the fan, fitted to 
the energy of every word they deliver ; by no 
means omitting the various turns and cadence 
of the voice, the twistings and movements, and 
different postures of the body, the several 
kinds and gradations of laughter, which the 
ladies must daily practise by the looking-glass, 
and consult upon them with their waiting- 
maids. 

My readers will soon observe what a great 
compass of real and useful knowledge this 
science includes ; wherein, although nature, 
assisted by a genius, may be very instrumental, 
yet a strong memory and constant application, 
together with example and precept, will be 
highly necessary : for these reasons I have often 
wished, that certain male and female instruc- 
tors, perfectly versed in this science, would set 
up schools for the instruction of young ladies 
and gentlemen therein. 
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I remember about thirty years ago, there was 
a Bohemian woman, of that species commonly 
known by the name of gypsies, who came over 
hither from France, and generally attended 
Isaac the dancing master when he was teach* 
ing his art to misses of quality ; and while the 
young ladies were thus employed, the Bohe- 
mian, standing at some distance, but full in 
their sight, acted before them all proper airs, 
and turnings of the head, and motions of the 
hands, and t wis tings of the body ; whereof you 
may still observe the good effects in several of 
our elder ladies. 

After the same manner, it were much to be 
desired that some expert gentlewomen gone to 
decay would set op public schools, wherein 
young girls of quality, or great fortunes, might 
first be taught to repeat the following system 
of conversation, which I have been at so much 
pains to compile; and then to adapt every 
feature of their countenances, every turn of 
their hands, every screwing of their bodies, 
every exercise of their fans to the humour of the 
sentences they hear or deliver in conversation. 
But above all to instruct them in every species 
and degree of laughing in the proper seasons at 
their own wit, or that of the company. And 
if the sons of the nobility and gentry, instead 
of being sent to common schools, or put into 
the hands of tutors at home, to learn nothing 
but words, were consigned to able instructors 
in the same art, I cannot find what use there 
could be of books, except in the hands of those 
who are to make learning their trade, which is 
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below the dignity of persons born to titles or 
estates. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that, 
by cultivating this science, we should wholly 
avoid the vexations and impertinence of pedants, 
who affect to talk in a language not to be under- 
stood ; and whenever a polite person offers ac- 
cidentally to use any of their jargon terms, have 
the presumption to laugh at us for pronouncing 
those words in a genteeler manner. Whereas I 
do here affirm, that, whenever any fine gentleman 
or lady condescends to let a hard word pass out 
of their mouths, every syllable is smoothed and 
polished in the passage ; and it is a true mark of 
politeness, both in writing and reading, to vary 
the orthography as well as the sound ; because 
we are infinitely better judges of what will please 
a distinguishing ear than those, who call them- 
selves scholars, can possibly be; who, conse- 
quently, ought to correct their books, and manner 
of pronouncing, by the authority of our example, 
from whose lips they proceed with infinitely more 
beauty and significancy. 

But, in the meantime, until so great, so useful, 
andso necessary adesign can be putin execution, 
(which, considering the good disposition of our 
country at present, I shall not despair of living 
to see) let me recommend the following treatise 
to be carried about as a pocket companion, by 
all gentlemen and ladies, when they are going to 
visit, or dine, or drink tea ; or where they happen 
to pass the evening without cards, as I have 
sometimes known it to be the case upon disap- 
pointments or accidents unforeseen; desirr 
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they would read their several parts in their 
chairs or coaches, to prepare themselves for 
every kind of conversation that call possibly 
happen. 

Although I have in justice to my country, 
allowed the genius of our people to excel that of 
any other nation upon earth, and have confirmed 
this truth by an argument not to be controlled, I 
mean, by producing so great a number of witty 
sentences in the ensuing dialogues, all of un- 
doubted authority, as well as our own produc* 
tion, yet, I must confess at the same time, that 
we are wholly indebted for them to onr ances- 
tors ; at least, for as long as my memory reaches, 
I do not recollect one new phrase of importance 
to have been added ; which defect in us moderns 
I take to have been occasioned by the intro- 
duction of cant words in the reign of King 
Charles II. And those have so often varied, 
that hardly one of them, of above a year's 
standing, is now intelligible ; nor any where to 
he found, excepting a small number strewed 
here and there in the comedies and other fan- 
tastic writings of that age. 

The honourable Colonel James Graham, my 
old friend and companion, did likewise, towards 
the end of the same reign, invent a set of words 
and phrases, which continued almost to the time 
of his death. But as those terms of art were 
adapted only to courts and politicians, and ex- 
tended little further than among his particular 
acquaintance (of whom I had the honour to be 
one) they are now almost forgotten. 

Nor did the late D. of R— and E. of E— 
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succeed much better, although they proceeded 
no further than single words ; whereof, except 
bite, bamboozle, and one or more, the whole 
vocabulary is antiquated. 

The same fate has already attended those 
other town wits, who furnish us with a great 
variety of new terms which are annually changed, 
and those of the last season sunk in oblivion* 
Of these I. was once favoured with a complete 
list by the right honourable the lord and lady 
H-r— , with which I made a considerable figure 
one summer in the country ; but on coming up to 
town in winter,, and venturing to produce them 
again, I wats partly hooted, and partly not 
understood. 

The only invention of late years, which has 
any way contributed towards politeness in dis- 
course, is that of abbreviating or reducing words 
of many syllables into one, by lopping off the rest. 
This refinement, having begun about the time 
of the revolution, I had some share in the honour of 
promoting it, and I observe, to my great satisfac- 
tion, that it makes daily advancements, and I 
hope in time will raise our language to the utmost 
perfection ; although, I must confess, to avoid 
obscurity, I have been very sparing of this 
ornament in the following dialogues. 

But, as for phrases, invented to cultivate 
conversation, I defy all the clubs of coffee-houses 
in this town to invent a new one equal in wit, 
humour, smartness, or politeness, to the very 
worst of my set; which clearly shows either that 
we are much degenerated, or that the wliolo 
stock of materials hath been already employed 
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I would willingly hope, as I do confidently 
believe, the latter; because, having myself, for 
several months, racked my invention (if possible) 
to enrich this treasury with some additions of 
my own (which however should have been printed 
in a different character, that I might not be 
charged with imposing upon the public) and 
having shown them to some judicious friend*, 
they dealt very sincerely with me ; all unani- 
mously agreeing, that mine were infinitely below 
the true old helps to discourse, drawn up in my 
present collection, and confirmed their opinion 
with reasons, by which I was perfectly con- 
vinced, as well as ashamed, of my great pre- 
sumption. 

But, I lately met a much stronger argument 
to confirm me in the same sentiments : for, as the 
great Bishop Burnet, of Salisbury, informs us in 
the preface to his admirable history of his own 
times, that he intended to employ himself in 
polishing it every day of his life, (and indeed in 
its kind it is almost equally polished to this work 
of mine :) so, it hath been my constant business, 
for some years past, to examine, with the utmost 
strictness, whether I could possibly find the 
smallest lapse of style or propriety through my 
whole collection, that, in emulation with the 
Bishop, I might send it abroad as the most 
finished piece of the age. 

It happened one day as I was dining in good 
company of both sexes, and watching, according 
to my custom, for new materials wherewith to 
fill my pocket-book, I succeeded well enough 
till after dinner, when the ladies retired to their 
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tea, and left us over a bottle of wine. But I 
found we were not able to furnish any more 
materials, that were worth the pains of tran- 
scribing : for the discourse of the company was 
all degenerated into smart sayings of their own 
invention, and not of the true old standard; so 
that in absolute despair, I withdrew, aud went 
to attend the ladies at their tea. From whence 
I did then conclude, and still continue to be- 
lieve, either that wine doth not inspire politeness, 
or that our sex is not able to support it without 
the company of women, who never fail to lead 
us into the right way, and there to keep us. 

It much increases the value of these apoph- 
thegms, that unto them we owe the continuance of 
our language, for at least a hundred years ; 
neither is this to be wondered at ; because, 
indeed, besides the smartness of the wit, and 
fineness of the raillery, such i% the propriety and 
energy of expression in them all, that they never 
can be changed, but to disadvantage, except in 
the circumstance of using abbreviations ; which, 
however, I do not despair, in due time to see 
introduced, having already met them at some 
of the choice companies in town. 

Although this work be calculated or all per- 
sons of quality and fortune of both sexes; yet 
the reader may perceive, that my particular 
view was to the officers of the army, the gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court, and of both the 
universities ; to all courtiers, male and female, 
but principally to the maids of honour, of whom 
I have been personally acquainted withtwo-and- 
twenty sets, all excelling in this noble endow- 

III. * 
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ment ; till for some years past, I know not how, 
they came to degenerate into selling of bargains, 
and free-thinking ; not that I am against either 
of these entertainments at proper seasons, in 
compliance with company, who may want a taste 
for more exalted discourse, whose memories may 
be short, who are too young to be perfect in their 
lessons. Or (although it be hard to conceive) 
who have no inclination to read and learn my 
instructions. And, besides, there is a strong 
temptation for court ladies to fall into the two 
amusements above-mentioned, that they may- 
avoid the censure of affecting singularity, against 
the general current and fashion of all about 
them : but, however, no man will pretend to 
affirm, that either bargains or blasphemy, which 
are the principal ornaments of free- thinking, are 
so good a fund of polite discourse, as what is to 
be met with in my collection. For, as to bar- 
gains, few of them seem to be excellent in their 
kind, and have not much variety, because they 
all terminate in one single point ; and, to mul- 
tiply them, would require more invention than 
people have to spare. And, as to blasphemy, 
or free-thinking, I have known some scrupulous 
persons of both sexes, who, by a prejudiced 
education, are afraid of sprights. I must, 
however, except the maids of honour, who have 
been fully convinced, by a famous court chap- 
lain, that there is no such place as hell. 

I cannot, indeed, controvert the lawfnlnessof 
free-thinking, because it has been universally 
allowed, that thought is free. But however, 
Although it may afford a large field of matter ; 
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yet in my poor opinion, it seems to contain very 
little of wit or humour ; because it has not 
been ancient enough among us to furnish esta- 
blished authentic expressions, I mean, such as 
must receive a sanction from the polite world, 
before their authority can be allowed ; neither 
was the art of blasphemy or free-thinking in- 
vented by the court, or by persons of great 
quality, who, properly speaking, were patrons, 
rather than inventors of it ; but first brought in 
by the fanatic faction, towards the end of their 
power, and, after the restoration, carried to 
Whitehall by the converted rumpers, with very 
good reasons, because they knew that King 
Charles II. from a wrong education, occa- 
sioned by the troubles of his father, had time 
enough to observe, that fanatic enthusiasm di- 
rectly led to atheism, which agreed with the 
dissolute inclinations of his youth ; and, perhaps, 
these principles were farther cultivated in him 
by the French Hugonots, who have been often 
charged with spreading them among us : how- 
ever, I cannot see where the necessity lies, of 
introducing new and foreign topics for conver- 
sation, while we have so plentiful a stock of out- 
own growth* 

I havo likewise, for some reasons of equal 
weight, been very sparing in double entendres ; 
because they often put ladies upon affected con- 
straints, and affected ignorance. In short, they 
break, or very much entangle the thread of dis- 
course ; neither am I master of any rules, to settle 
the diconcerted countenances of the females in 
such a juncture ; I can, therefore, only allow 
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inuendoes of this kind to be delivered in whispers, 
and only to young ladies under twenty, who, 
being in honour obliged to blush, it may produce 
a new subject for discourse. 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect 
in my following system of polite conversation ; 
that there is one great ornament of discourse, 
whereof I have not produced a single example ; 
which, indeed, I purposely omitted for some 
reasons that I shall immediately offer ; and if 
those reasons will not satisfy the male part of 
my gentle readers, the defect may be supplied in 
some manner by an appendix to the second 
edition, which appendix shall be printed by 
itself and sold for sixpence, stitched, and with a 
marble cover, that my readers may have no 
occasion to complain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted 
into the body of my book, all the oaths now most 
in fashion for embellishing discourse ; especially 
since it could give no offence to the clergy, who 
are seldom or never admitted to these polite 
assemblies. And it must be allowed, that oaths, 
well chosen, are not only very useful expletives 
to matter, but great ornaments of style. 

What I shall here offer in my own defence 
upon this important article, will, I hope be some 
extenuation of my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just col- 
lection of oaths, repeated as often as the fashion 
requires, must have enlarged this volume, at 
least to double the bulk ; whereby it would not 
only double the charge, but likewise make the 
volume less commodious for pocket carriage. 
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Secondly, I have been assured by some judi- 
cious friends, that themselves have known certain 
ladies to take offence (whether seriously or no) 
at too great a profusion of cursing and swear- 
ing, even when that kind of ornament was not 
improperly introduced ; which I confess, did 
startle me not a little ; having never observed 
the like in the compass of my own several ac- 
quaintance, at least for twenty years past. 
However, I was forced to submit to wiser judg- 
ments than my own. 

Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is calcu- 
lated for all future times, I considered, in this 
maturity of my age, how great a variety of oaths 
1 have heard since I began to study the world, 
and to know men and manners. And here I 
found it to be true what I have read in an anci- 
ent poet:— 

For, now-a-days men change their oaths, 
As often as they change their clothes. 

In short, oaths are the children of fashion, 
they are in some sense almost annuals, like what 
1 observed before of cant words ; and I myself 
can remember about forty different sets. The 
old stock-oaths, I am confident, do not amount 
to above forty-five, or fifty at most ; but the way 
of mingling and compounding them is almost as 
various as that of the alphabet. 

Sir John Perrot was the first man of quality 
whom I find upon record to have sworn by 
God's wounds. He lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was supposed to have been a 
natural son of Henry the Eighth^ who might 
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also have probably been his instructor. This 
oatli indeed still continues, and is a stock-oath 
to this day ; so do several others that have kept 
their natural simplicity : but infinitely the 
greater number hath been so frequently changed 
and dislocated, that if the inventors were now 
alive, they could hardly understand them. 

Upon these considerations I began to appre- 
hend, that if I should insert all the oaths as are 
now current, my book would be out of vogue 
with the first change of fashion, and grow use- 
less as an old dictionary : whereas, the case is 
quite otherwise with my collection of polite 
discourse; which, as I before observed, hath 
descended by tradition for at least a hundred 
years, without any change in the phraseology. 
I therefore determined with myself to leave 
out the whole system of swearing, because 
both the male and female oaths are all perfectly 
well known and distinguished; new ones are 
easily learnt, and with a moderate share of dis- 
cretion, may be properly applied on every fit 
occasion. However, I must here, upon this 
article of swearing, most earnestly recommend 
to my male readers, that they would please a 
little to study variety. For it is the opinion of 
our most refined swearers, that the same oath or 
curse, cannot, consistent with true politeness, 
be repeated above nine times in the same com- 
pany, by the same person, and at one sitting. 

I am far from desiring, or expecting, that all 
the polite and ingenious speeches contained in v 
this work, should, in the general conversation 
between ladies ami gentlemen, come in so quick 
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and so close as I have here delivered them. By 
no means : on the contrary, they onght to be 
husbanded better, and spread much thinner. 
Nor do I make the least question, but that, by 
a discreet thrifty management, they may serve 
for the entertainment of a whole year, to any 
person who does not make too long or too fre- 
quent visits in the same family. The flowers of 
wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, and politeness, 
scattered in this volume, amount to one thou- 
sand seventy and four. Allowing then to every 
gentleman and lady thirty visiting families (not 
insisting upon fractions), there will want but 
little of a hundred polite questions, answers, 
replies, rejoinders, repartees, and remarks, to 
be daily delivered fresh, in every company, for 
twelve solar months ; and even this is a higher 
pitch of delicacy than the world insists on, or 
has reason to expect. But I am altogether 
for exalting this science to its utmost perfection. 

It may be objected, that the publication of 
my book may, in a long course of time, pros- 
titute this noble art to mean and vulgar people : 
but, I answer, that it b not so easy an acquire- 
ment as a few ignorant pretenders may imagine. 
A footman can swear, but he cannot swear like, 
a lord. He can swear as often, but can he 
swear with equal delicacy, propriety, and judg- 
ment? No, certainly, unless he be a lad of 
superior parts, of good memory, a diligent ob- 
server ; one who hath a skilful ear, some know- 
ledge in music, and an exact taste, which hardly 
fall to the share of one in a thousand among that 
fraternity, in as high favour as they now stand 
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with their ladies ; neither hath one footman in 
six so fine a genius as to relish and apply those 
exalted sentences comprised in this volume, 
which I offer to the world. It is true, I cannot 
see that the same ill consequences would follow 
from the waiting-woman, who, if she hath been 
bred to read romances, may have some small 
subaltern, or second-hand politeness; and if she 
constantly attends the tea; and be a good list- 
ner, may, in some years make a tolerable figure, 
which will serve perhaps, to draw in the young 
chaplain or the old steward. But alas ! after 
all, how can she acquire those hundreds of graces 
and motions, and airs, the whole military ma- 
nagement of the fan, the contortions of every 
muscular motion in the face, the risings and 
fallings, the quickness and slowness of the voice, 
with the several turns and cadences ; the proper 
junctures of smiling and frowning ; how often 
and how loud to laugh ; when to jibe and when to 
flout ; with all the other branches of doctrine 
and discipline above-recited ? 

I am therefore, not under the least appre- 
hension that this art will be ever in danger of 
falling into common hands, which requires so 
much time, study, practice, and genius, before 
it arrives to perfection ; and, therefore, I must 
repeat my proposal for erecting public schools, 
provided with the best and ablest masters and 
mistresses, at the charge of the nation. 

I have drawn this work into the form of a 
dialogue, after the patterns of other famous 
writers in history, law, politics, and most other 
arts and sciences, and I hope it will have the 
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Mine success : for, who can contest it to be of 
greater consequence to the happiness of these 
kingdoms, than all human knowledge put toge- 
ther. Dialogue is held the best method of in- 
culcating any part of knowledge ; and, as I am 
confident, that public schools will soon be 
founded for teaching wit and politeness, after 
my scheme, to young people of quality and 
fortune, I have determined next sessions to 
deliver a petition to the House of Lords for an 
act of parliament, to establish my book, as the 
standard grammar in all the principal cities of 
the kingdom where this art is to be taught, by 
able masters, who are to be approved and re- 
commended by me ; which is no more than Lilly 
obtained, only for teaching words in a language 
wholly useless. Neither shall I be so far wanting 
to myself, as not to desire a patent granted of 
course to all useful projectors ; I mean, that I 
may have the sole profit of giving a licence to 
every school to read my grammar fourteen years. 

The reader cannot but observe what pains 1 
have been at in polishing the style of my book to 
the greatest exactness : nor, have I been less 
diligent in refining the orthography, by spelling 
the words in the very same manner that they are 
pronounced by the chief patterns of politeness, 
at court, at levees, at assemblies, at play-houses, 
at the prime visiting places ; by young templars, 
and by gentlemen-commoners of both univer- 
sities, who have lived at least a twelvemonth iu 
town, and kept the best company. Of these 
spellings the public will meet with mauy ex- 
amples in the following book. For instance, 
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can't, han't, aka'nt,didn't,cood'nt, woodn't, isn't, 
en't, with many more; besides several words 
which scholars pretend are derived from greek 
and latin, but now pared into a polite sound by 
ladies, officers of the army, courtiers and tem- 
plars; such as jommetryfor geometry, vardi for 
verdict, lierd for lord, larnen for learning; 
together with some abbreviations exquisitely 
refined ; as, pozz for positive, mobb, for mobile, 
phizz for physiognomy, rep for reputation, 
plenipo for plenipotentiary, incog for incognito, 
hypps, or byppo, for hypocoudriacs, bam for 
bamboozle, and bamboozle for God knows what ; 
whereby much time is saved, and the high road 
to conversation out short by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very 
much, and I hope with felicity enough to make 
every character in the dialogue agreeable with 
itself, to a degree, that, whenever any judicious 
person shall read my book aloud, for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of a select company, 
he need not so much as name the particular 
speakers ; because all the persons, throughout 
the several subjects of conversation, strictly 
observe a different manner, peculiar to their 
characters, which are of different kinds. But 
this I leave entirely to the prudent and impartial 
reader's discernment. 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the 
several points of wit and humour may not be less 
entertaining and instructing than the matter 
itself. In the latter I can pretend to little 
merit ; because it entirely depends upon memory 
and the happiness of having kept polite company. 
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But, the art of contriving that those speeches 
should be introduced naturally, as the most 
proper sentiments to be delivered upon so great 
variety. of subjects, I take to be a talent some- 
what uncommon, and a labour that few people 
could hope to succeed in, unless they had a 
genius, particularly turned that way, added to a 
sincere disinterested love of the public. 

Although every curious question smart answer, 
and witty reply be little known to many people ; 
yet there is not one single sentence in the whole 
collection, for which I cannot bring most au« 
thentic vouchers, whenever I shall be called ; 
and even for some expressions, which to a few 
nice ears may perhaps appear somewhat gross, 
I can produce the stamp of authority from courts, 
chocolate-houses, theatres, assemblies, drawing- 
rooms, levees, card-meetings, balls, and masque- 
rades ; from persons of both sexes, and of the 
highest titles next to royal. However, to say 
the truth, I have been very sparing in my quo- 
tations of such sentiments that seem to be over 
free; becanse, when I began my collection, 
such kind of converse was almost in its infancy, 
till it was taken into the protection of my 
honoured patronesses at court, by whose coun- 
tenance and sanction it has become a choice 
flower in the nosegay of wit and politeness. 

Some will perhaps object, that when I bring 
my company to dinner, I mention too great a 
variety of dishes, not always consistent with the 
art of cookery, or proper for the season of the 
year, and part of the first course mingled with 
the second, besides a failure in politeness, by 
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introducing black pudding to a lord's table, and 
at a great entertainment: but, if I had omitted 
the black pudding, I desire to know what would 
have become of that exquisite reason given by 
Miss Notable for not eating it ; the world per. 
haps might have lost it for ever, and I should 
have been justly answerable for having left it 
out of my collection. I therefore cannot but 
hope that such hypercritical readers will please 
to consider, my business was to make so full and 
complete a body of refined sayings as compact 
as I could ; only taking care to produce them 
in the most natural and probable manner, in 
order to allure my readers into the very sub- 
stance and marrow of this most admirable and 
necessary art. 

I am heartily sorry, and was much disappointed 
to find, that so universal and polite an enter- 
tainment as cards, has hitherto contributed very 
little to the enlargement of my work ; I have 
sat by many hundred times with the utmost 
vigilance, and my table-book ready, without 
being able in eight hours to gather matter for 
one single phrase in my book. But this I think, 
may be easily accounted for by the turbulence 
andjustlingof passions, upon the various and 
surprising turns, incidents, revolutions, and 
events of good and evil fortune, that arrive in 
the course of a long evening at play ; the mind 
being wholly taken up, and the consequence of 
non-attention so fatal. 

Play is supported upon the two great pillars 
of deliberation and action. The terms of art are 
few, prescribed by law and custom ; no time 
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allowed for digressions or trials of wit. Qua- 
drille in particular bears some resemblance to a 
state of nature, which, we are told, is a state of 
war, wherein every woman is against every 
woman : the unions short, inconstant, and soon 
broke ; the league made this minute without 
knowing the ally, and dissolved in the next. 
Thus, at the game of quadrille, female brains 
are always employed in stratagem, or their 
hands in action. Neither can I find, that our 
art has gained much by the happy revival of 
masquerading among us ; the whole dialogue in 
those meetings being summed up in one (sprightly 
I confess, but) single question, and as sprightly 
an answer. Do you know me ? Yes, I do. And, 
do you know me ? Yes, I do. For this reason I 
did not think it proper to give my readers the 
trouble of introducing a masquerade, merely foi 
the sake of a' single question and a single 
answer ; especially, when, to perform this in 
a proper manner, I must have brought in a 
hundred persons together, of both sexes, dressed 
in fantastic habits for one minute, and dismiss 
them the next. 

Neither is it reasonable to conceive that our 
science can be much improved by masquerades; 
where the wit of both sexes is altogether taken 
up in contriving singular and humourous dis- 
guises; and their thoughts entirely employed 
in bringing intrigues and assignations of gallan- 
try to a happy conclusion. 

The judicious reader will readily discover, that I 
make Miss Notable my heroine, and Mr. Thomas 
Neverout my hero. I have laboured both their 

ill L 
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characters with my utmost ability. It is into 
their mouths that I hav$ put the liveliest qnes. 
tions, answers , repartees, and rejoinders; be- 
cause my design was to, propose them both as 
patterns for ail young bachelors and single 
ladies to copy after. By which I hope very 
soon to see polite conversation flourish between 
both sexes in & more consummate degree/ of 
perfection, than these, kingdoms have yet ever 
known. 

I have drawn some lines of Sir John Linger'* 
character, the Derbyshire knight, on purpose to 
place it in counterview or contrast with .that of 
the other company ; wherein I can assure Ahe 
reader, that I intended not the least reflection 
upon Derbyshire, the place of my nativity*. But 
my intention was only to show the, misfortune of 
those persons, who have the disadvantage to be 
bred out of the circle of politeness ; whereof I 
take the present limits to extend no further than 
London, and ten miles round ; although others 
are pleaded to. compute it within the bills of 
mortality. If you compare the discourses of my 
gentlemen and ladies with those of Sir John, 
you will hardly conceive him to have been bred 
in the same climate, or under the same laws, 
language, religion, or government <: .and, ac- 
cordingly, I. have introduced him speaking in 
his own, rude dialect, for no other reason than, to 
teach my; scholars how to avoid it. . 

The curious reader will observe, that when 
conversation appears in danger to flag, which, 
in some places, I have artfully contrived, I took 
care to invent some sudden question, or turn of 
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wit, to revive it ; such asttesfe that folio*. What 1 
I think here's a silent meeting ! Come, madam, 
a penny for your thought ; with several other 
of the like sort. I have rejected all provincial 
or country turns of wit and fancy, because I am 
acquainted with a very few ; but indeed chiefly 
because I found them so very much inferior to 
those at court^ especially among the gentlemen- 
ushers, the ladies of the bed-chamber, and the 
maids of honour ; I must also add, the hither 
end of our noble metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite conversing 
shall be thoroughly improved, good company 
will be no longer pestered with dull, dry, te- 
dious storytellers, nor brangllng disputers : for 
a right scholar of either sex in our science, 
will perpetually interrupt them with some 
sudden surprising piece of wit, that shall engage 
all the company in aloud laugh ; and if after a 
pause, the grave companion resumes his thread 
in the following manner; Well, but to go on 
with my story ; new interruptions come from 
the left to the right, till he is forced to give oyer. 

I have made some few essays toward selling of 
bargain*, lis well for instructing those, who 
delight in that accomplishment, as in compliance 
with my 'female friends At court. However, I 
have transgressed a little in this point, by doing 
it in a maimer somewhat mdre reserved than as 
it is now practised at St. James's. At the same 
time I can hardly allow this accomplishment to 
pass properly for a branch of that perfect polite 
conversation, which makes the constituent sub- 
ject of my treatise ; and for which I have 
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already given my reasons. I have, likewise, for 
further caution, left a blank in the critical point 
of each bargain, which the sagacions reader may 
fill up in his own mind. 

. As to myself, I am proud to own, that except 
some smattering in the French, I am what the 
pedants and scholars call, a man wholly illiterate, 
that is to say, unlearned. But as to ray own 
language, I shall not readily yield to many 
persons : I have read most of the plays, and all 
the miscellany poems, that have been published 
for twenty years past. I have read Mr. Thomas 
Brown's works entire, and had the honour to be 
his intimate friend, who was universally allowed 
to be the greatest genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I stand with the present 
chief reigning wits, their verses recommendatory, 
which they have commended me to prefix before 
my book, will be more than a thousand witnesses. 
I am, and have been, likewise, particularly 
acquainted with Mr. Charles Gildon, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Dennis, that admirable critic and poet, and 
several others. Each of these eminent persons 
(I mean those who are still alive) have done me 
the honour to read this production five times over 
with the strictest eye of friendly severity, and 
proposed some, although very few, amendments, 
which I gratefully accepted, and do here pub- 
lickly return my acknowledgment for so singular 
a favour. 

And here, I cannot conceal, without ingrati- 
tude, the great assistance I have received from 
those two illustrious writers, Mr. Ozell, and 
Captain Stevens. These, and many others, pf 
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distinguished eminence, in whose company I 
have passed do many agreeable hours, as they 
have been the great refiners of our language ; 
so it has been my chief ambition to imitate 
them. Let the Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnots, 
the Youngs, and the rest of that snarling brood 
burst with envy at the praises v(re receive from 
the court and kingdom. 

But to return from this digression. The 
reader will find that the following collection of 
polite expressions will easily incorporate with 
all subjects of genteel and fashionable life. 
Those which are proper for morning-tea, will be 
equally useful at the same entertainment in the 
afternoon, even in the same company, only by 
shifting the several questions, answers, and 
replies into different hands; and such as are 
adapted to meals will indifferently serve for 
dinners er Slippers, only distinguishing between 
day-light and candle-light. By this method no 
diligent person of a tolerable memory can ever 
be at a loss. 

It has been my constant opinion, that every 
man who is intrusted by nature with any 
useful talent of the mind, is bound by iall the 
ties of honour, and that justice which we all 
owe our country, to propose to himself some 
one illustrious action, to be performed in his 
life for the public emolument. And I freely 
confess, that so grand, so important, an enter- 
prize as I have undertaken, and executed to 
the best of my power, well deserved a much * 
abler hand, as well as a liberal encouragement 
from the crown. However, I am bound so far 
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to acquit myself, as to declare, that I have often 
and radst earnestly intreated several of my 
above-named friends, universally allowed to be 
of the first rank in wit and politeness, that 
they would undertake a work so honourable to 
themselves, and so beneficial to the kingdom ; 
but so great was their modesty, that they all 
thought fit to excuse themselves, and impose 
the task on me ; yet in so obliging a manner, 
and attended with such compliment* on my 
poor qualifications, that I dare not repeat. 
And at last their entreaties, or rather their com- 
mands, added to that inviolable love I bear to 
the land of my nativity, prevailed upon me to 
engage in so bold an attempt. 

I may venture to affirm without the least 
violation of modesty, that there is no man now 
alive, who has by many degrees, so just pre- 
tensions as myself to the highest encouragement 
from the crown, the parliament, and the minis- 
try, towards bringing this work to its due per- 
fection. I have been assured, that several 
great heroes of antiquity were worshipped as 
gods, upon the merit of having civilized a fierce 
and barbarous people. It is manifest I could 
have no other intentions ; and I dare appeal to 
my very enemies, if such a treatise as mine had 
been published some years ago, and with as 
much success as I am confident this will meet, 
I mean my turning the thoughts of the whole 
nobility and gentry to the study and practice 
of polite conversation, whether such mean 
stupid writers, as the Craftsman and his abettors, 
cpnld have been able to corrupt the principle* 
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of so many hundred thousand subjects, as to the 
shame and grief of every whiggish, loyal, and 
true protestant heart, it is too manifest they 
have done* For I desire the honest judicious 
reader to make one remark, that after having 
exhausted the whole in-sickly-pay-day* (if I 
may so call it) of politeness and refinement, and 
faithfully digested it in the following dialogues, 
there cannot be found one expression relating 
to politics ; that the ministry is never mentioned, 
nor the word King, above twice or thrice, and 
then only to the honour of majesty ; so very 
cautions were our wiser ancestors in forming 
rules for conversation, as never to give offence 
to crowned heads, nor interfere with party dis- 
putes in the state. And indeed, although there 
seem to be a close resemblance between the two 
words politeness and politics, yet no ideas are 
more inconsistent in their natures. However, to 
avoid all appearance of disaffection, I have taken 
care to enforce loyalty by an invincible argu- 
ment drawn from the very fountain of this noble 
science in the following short terms, that ought 
to be written in gold, — " Must is for the king;" 
which uncontroulable maxim I took particular 
care of introducing in the first page of my 
book ; thereby to instil early the best protestant 
loyal notions into the minds of my readers. 
Neither is it merely my own private opinion, / 
that politeness is the firmest foundation npon 
which loyalty can be supported : for thus hap- 

• This word is spelt by latinists Encyclopaedia ; bat the 
judicious author wisely prefer* the polite reading before the 
pedantic. 
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pily sings the divine Mr, Tibbalds, or Theobald*, 
in one of his birth-day poems. 

I am no schollard, but I am. polite : 
Therefore be sure I am no jacobite. 

Hear likewise to the same purpose, that great 
master of the whole poetic choir, onr most 
illustrious Laureat, Mr. Colly Cibber : 

Who in his talk can't speak a polite thing, 
Will never loyal be to George our King, 

I could produce many more shining passages 
out of our principal poets of both sexes to con- 
firm this momentous truth. From whence I 
think it may be fairly concluded, that whoever 
can most contribute towards propagating the 
science contained in the following sheets, 
through the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, may justly demand all the favour that 
the wisest court and most judicious senate are 
able to confer on the most deserving subject. 
I leave the application to my readers. 

This is the work which 1 have been so hardy 
to attempt, and without thd least mercenary 
view'. Neither do I doubt of succeeding to my 
full wish except among the tories and their 
abettors ; who being all jacobites, and conse- 
quently papists in their hearts, from a want of 
true teste, or by strong affectation, may perhaps 
resolve not to read my book ; choosing rather 
to deny themselves the pleasure and honour of 
shining in polite company among the principal 
geniuses of both sexes throughout the kingdom, . 
than adorn their minds with this noble art ; aud 
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probably apprehending (as I confess nothing is 
more likely to happen) that a true spirit of 
loyalty to the protectant succession should steal 
in along with it. 

If my favourable and gentle readers could 
possibly conceive the perpetual watchings, the 
numberless toils, the frequent risings in the 
night, to set down several ingenious sentences 
that I suddenly or accidentally recollected ; and 
which, without my utmost vigilance had been irre- 
coverably lost for ever : if they would consider 
with what incredible diligence I daily and nightly 
attended at those houses, where persons of both 
sexes, and of the most distinguished merit used to 
meet and display their talents ; with what atten- 
tion I listened to all their discourses,, the better 
to retain them in my memory, and then at 
proper seasons, withdrew unobserved to enter 
them in my table-book, while the company 
little suspected what a noble work I had then 
in embryo : I say if all these were known to 
the world, I think it would be no great pre- 
sumption in me to expect, at a proper juncture, 
the public thanks of both houses of parliament, 
for the service and honour I have done to the 
whole nation by my single pen. 

Although I have never been once charged 
with the least tincture of vanity, the reader will 
I hope give me leave to put an easy question : 
! what is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories ? where are the fruits of them at this 
day? or of what benefit will they be to posterity ? 
were not many of his greatest actions owing, at 
lpast in part, to fortune ? were not all of them 
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owing to the valour of his troops, as much as to 
his own conduct ? could he have conquered the 
Polish King, or the Czar of Muscovy, with his 
single arm ? far be it from me to envy or lessen 
the fame he hath acquired ; but at the same time 
I will venture to say, without breach of modesty, 
that I who have alone with this right 'hand 
subdued barbarism, rudeness, and rusticity , who 
have established 1 and fixed for ever the whole 
system of all true politeness and refinement in 
conversation, should think myself rao^t iuhn- 
manly treated by my countrymen, tod would 
accordingly resent it as the highest indignity, 
to be put upon the level, in point of fame, in 
after ages, with Charles the Twelfth, late King 
of Sweden. 

And yet so incurable is the love of detraction, 
perhaps beyond what the charitable reader will 
easliy believe, that I have been assured by more 
than one credible person, how some of my 
enemies have industriously whispered about, 
that one Isaac Newton, an instrument-maker, 
formerly living ftear Leicester-fields, arid after- 
wards a workman at the Mint in the Tower, 
might possibly pretend to vie with me for fame 
in future times. The man it seems Was knighted 
for making sun-dials better than others of -his 
trade, and was thought to be a conjurer, because 
be knew how to draw lines and circles upon a 
slate, which nobody could understand* But 
adieu to all noble attempts for endless renown, 
if the ghost of an obscure mechanic shall be 
raised up to enter into competition with me, 
only for his skill in making pot-hooks and hangers 
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with a pencil, which many thousand accomplished 
gentlemen and ladies can perform as well with a 
pen and ink upon a piece of paper, and in a 
manner as little intelligible as those of Sir Isaac* 
My most ingenious friend already mentioned, 
Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too much honour to 
the laurel crown he deservedly wears (as he has 
often done to many imperial diadems placed on 
his head) was pleased to tell me, that if my 
treatise were formed into a comedy, the repre- 
sentation, performed to advantage on our thea- 
tre, might very much contribute to the spreading 
of polite conversation among all persons of dis- 
tinction through the whole kingdom. 

I own the thought was ingenious, and my 
friend's intention good. But I cannot agree to 
this proposal ; for Mr. Cibber himself all owed, 
that the subjects handled in my work, being so 
numerous and extensive, it would be absolutely 
impossible for one, two, or even six comedies to 
contain them : from whence it will follow, that 
many admirable and essential rules for polite 
conversation must be omitted. 

And here let me do justice to my friend Mr. 
Tibbalds, who plainly confessed before Mr. Cib- 
ber himself, that such a project, as it would be a 
great diminution to my honour, so it would in- 
tolerably mangle my scheme, and thereby destroy 
the principal end at which I aimed, to form a 
complete body or system of this most useful 
science in all its parts. And therefore Mr. 
Tibbalds, whose judgment was never disputed, 
chose rather to fall in with my proposal men- 
tioned before, of erecting public schools and 
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seminaries all over the kingdom, to instruct tlxe 
young people of both sexes in this art, according 
to my rules, and in the method that I have laid 
down. 

I shall conclude this long, but necessary, in- 
troduction, with a request, or indeed rather a 
just and reasonable demand from all lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen, that while they are en* 
tertaining and improving each other with those 
polite questions, answers, repartees, replies, and 
rejoinders, which I have with infinite labour 
and close application, during the space of thirty- 
six years, been collecting for their service and 
improvement, they shall, as an instance of gra- 
titude, on every proper occasion, quote my 
name, after this or the like manner: Madam, as 
our master WagstafF says. My lord, as our friend 
Wagstaff has it. I do likewise expect, that all 
my pupils shall drink my health every day at 
dinner and supper during my life ; and that they 
or their posterity shall continue the same cere- 
mony to my not inglorions memory, after my 
decease, for ever. 
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mvamati* Hereon*- 

The MEN. Tub LADIES. 

Lord Sparkish. Lady Smart. 

Lord Smart. Miss Notable. 

Sir John Linger. Lady Answer a 
Mr. Neverout. 
Col. Atwit. 



ARGUMENT. 

Lord Sparkish and Colonel Atwit meet in the 
morning upon the Mall ; Mr. Neverout joins 
them; they all go to breakfast at Lady 
Smart's. Their conversation over their tea ; 
after which they part ; but my lord and the 
two gentlemen are invited to dinner. Sir 
John Linger invited likewise, and comes a 
little too late. The whole conversation at 
dinner ; after which the ladies retire to their 
tea. The conversation of the ladies without 
the menj who are supposed to stay and drink 
a bottle ; but in some time go to the ladies 
and drink tea with them. The conversation 
there. After which a party at quadrille 
until three in the morning ; but no conver- 
sation set down. They all take leave f and go 
home. 

Hi. m 
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ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

{Lord SparJush meeting Col. At wit.] 

Col. Well met, my lord. 

Ld. Sparhish. Thank ye, colonel. A parson 
would have said I hope we shall meet in heaven. 
When did you see Tom Neverout ? 

Col. He's just coming towards us. Talk of 
the devil.- — 

[Neverout comes up.] 

Col. How do you do, Tom ? 

Neverout. Never the better for yott. 

Col. I hope you're never the worse. But 
where's your manners ? Don't you see my lord 
Sparkish ? 

Neverout. My lord, I beg your lordship's 
pardon. 

Ld. Sparkish. Tom, how is it that you can't 
see the wood for trees ? What wind blew you 
hither? 

Neverout. Why my lord, it is an ill wind 
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blows* nobody good ; for it gives roe the honour 
of seeing your lordship. 

Col. Tom you must go with us to lady Smart's 
to breakfast. 

Neverout. Must? Why colonel, must's for 
the king. 

[Colonel offering in jest to draw his sword.] 

Col. Have you spoke with all your friends ? 
Neverout. Colonel as you are stout, be mer- 
ciful. 

Ld. Sparkish. Come, agree, agree, the law's 
costly. 

[Colonel taking his hand from the hiltJ] 

Col. Well Tom, you are never the worse man 
to be afraid of me. Come along. 

Neverout. What, do you think I was born in 
a wood, to be afraid of an owl ? I'll wait on you. 
I hope Miss Notable will be there ; egad she's 
very handsome, and has wit £t will. 

Col. Why every one as they like, as the good 
woman said when she kiss'd her cow. 

[Lord Smart's house ; they knock at the door ; 

the Porter comes out.] 

Ld. Sparkish. Pray are you the porter ? 

Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Ld. Sparkish. Is your lady at home? 

Porter. She was at home just now ; but she's 
not gone out yet. 

Neverout. I warrant this rogue's tongue U< 
well hung. 
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[Lady Smart's antichamber. Lady Smart and 
Lady Answerall at the tea-table.'] 

Lady Smart. My lord, your lordship's most 
Lumble servant. 

Ld. Sparkish. Madam, you spoke too late ; 
I was your ladyship's before. 

Lady Smart. Oh ! colonel, are you here^ 
sure as you're there, madam. 

Lady Smart. Oh, Mr. Neverout ! what, such 
a man alive ? 

Neverout. Aye, madam ; alive, and alive like 
(o be, at your ladyship's service. 

Lady Smart. Well ; I'll get a knife, and nick 
it down, that Mr. Neverout came to our house. 
And pray what news Mr. Neverout ? 
% Neverout. Why madam, Queen Elizabeth's, 
dead. 

Lady Smart. Well, Mr. Neverout, I see you 
are no changeling. 

[Miss Notable comes in.] 

Neverout. Miss, your slave ; I hope your early 
rising will do you no harm. I find you are but 
just come out of the cloth-market. 

Miss. I always rise at eleven, whether it be 
day or no. 

Col. Miss, I hope you are up for all day ? 

Miss. Yes, if I don't get a fall before night. 

Col. Miss, I heard you were out of order ; 
pray how are you now ? 

Miss. Pretty well, colonel, I thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well miss! that's two very 
&oo d things. 

Miss. I mean I am better than I was. 
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Neverout. Why then 'tis well you wer6 sick. 

Miss. What, Mr. Neverout ; you take me up 
before I'm down. 

Lady Smart. Come, let us leave off children's 
play, and come to push-pin. 

Miss. [to Lady Smart.'] Pray, madam^ giv* 
me some more sugar to my tea. 

Col. Oh ! miss, you must needs be very good- 
humoar'd, you love sweet things so much. 

Neverout. Stir it up with the spoon, miss ; for 
the deeper the sweeter. 

Lady Smart. I assure yon, miss, the colonel 
has made you a great compliment. 

Miss. I* am sorry for it; for I have heard say, 
that complimenting is lying. 

Lady Smart, [to Ld. Sparkish.] My lord, 
methinks the sight of you is good for sore eyes ; 
if we had known of your coming, we would have 
strown rushes for you ; how has your lordship 
done this long time ? 

Col. Faith, madam, he's better in health, than 
in good conditions. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well ; I see there's no worse 
friend than one brings from home with one ; and 
I am not the first man has carry'd a rod to whip 
himself. 

Neverout. Here's miss, has not a word to 
throw at a dog. Come; a penny for your 
thoughts. 

Miss. It is not worth a farthing ; for I was 
thinking of you. 

[Colonel rising up.] 

Lady ' Smart. Colonel, where are you going 
so soon? I hope you did not come to fetch fire. 
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CoL Madam, I must needs go home for half 
an hour. 

Miss. Why, colonel, they say, the devil's at 
home* 

Lady Answ. Well, but sit while you stay; 
'tis as cheap sitting as standing. 

CoL No, madam; while I'm standing I'm 
going. 

Miss. Nay, let him go ; I promise him, we 
won't tear his clothes to hold him. 

Lady Smart. I suppose, colonel, we keep 
you from better company ; I mean only as to 
myself. 

CoL Madam, I am all obedience. 

[Colonel sits down.'] 

Lady Stmrt. Lord, miss, how can you drink 
your tea so hot ? Sure your mouth's pav'd. How 
do you like this tea, colonel? 

CoL Well enough, madam ; but methinks it 
is a little more-ish. 

Lady Smart. Ob, colonel ! I understand you* 
Betty, bring the canister ; I have but very little 
of this tea left ; but I don't love to make two 
wants of one; want when I have it, and want 
when I have it not. He, he, he, he. — Lauglu 

Lady Answ. [to the Maid.] Why, sure, 
Betty, you are bewitch'd ; the cream is burnt to. 

Hetty. Why, madam, the bishop has set his 
foot in it. 

Lady Smart. Oo, run girl, and warm some 
fresh cream. 

Betty. Indeed, madam, there's none left; for 
the cat has eaten it all. 
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Lady Smart. I doubt, it was a cat with two 
legs. 

Mia. Colonel, don't you love bread and butter 
with your tea? 

CoL Yes, in a morning, miss ; for they say, 
butter is gold in a morning, silver at noon, but 
it is lead at night. 

Neverout. Miss, the weather is so hot, that 
my butter melts on my bread. 

Lady Answ. Why, butter, I've heard 'em say, 
is mad twice a year, 

Ld. Sparkish. [to the Maid.'] Mrs. Betty, 
how does your body politick? 

Col. Fie, my lord ; you'll make Mrs. Betty 
blush. 

Lady Smart. Blush! ay, blush like a blue 
dog. 

Neverout. Pray, Mrs. Betty, are not you Tom 
Johnson's daughter ? 

Betty. So my mother tells me, sir. 

Ld. Sparkish. But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you 
are in love. 

Betty. My lord, I thank God, I hate nobody ; 
I am in charity with all the world. 

Lady Smart. Why, wench, I think, thy tongue 
runs upon wheels this morning : how came you 
by that scratch on your nose? Have you been 
fighting with the cats ? 

Col. [to Miss.] Miss, when will you be mar- 
ried? 

Miss. One of these odd-come-shortly's, co- 
, lonel. 

Neverout. Yes ; they say, the match is half 
made, the spark is willing, but miss is not. 
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Miss. I suppose the gentleman hai got his 
own consent for it. 

Lady Answ. Pray, my lord, did you walk 
through the park in this rain ? 

Ld. Sparkish* Yes, madam ; we were neither 
sugar nor salt; we were not afraid the rain 
would melt us. He, he, he. — Laugh. 

Col. It rain'd, and the sun shone at the same 
time. 

Neverout. Why, then the devil was beating 
hi* wife behind the door, with a shoulder of 
mutton.— Laugh. 

Col. A blind man would be glad to see that. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, tnethinks you 
stand in your own light. 

Neverout. Ah! madam, I have done so all 
my life. 

Ztf. Sparkish* I'm sore he sits in mine : pry- 
thee, Tom, sit a little farther : I believe your 
father was no glazier. 

Lady Smart. Miss, dear girl, fill me out a 
dish of tea, for Fm very lazy. 
[Miss Jills a dish of tea 9 sweetens it and then 

tastes tf.] 

Lady Smart. What, miss, will yon be my 
taster ? 

Miss. No, madam ; but, they say, 9 tis an ill 
cook, that can't lick her own fingers. 

Neverout. Pray, miss, fill me another. 

Miss. Will you have it now, or stay till you 
get it? 

Lady Answ. But, colonel, they say you went 
to court last night very drunk : nay, I'm told 
for certain, you had been among Philistines : 
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no wonder the cat wink'd, when both her eyes 
were out. 

Col. Indeed, madam, that's a lie. 

Lady Answ. 'Tis better I should lie, than 
you should lose your good manners : besides, I 
don't lie, I sit. 

Neverout. O faith, colonel, yon must own yon 
had a drop in your eye : n when I left you, you 
were half seas over. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well, I fear, lady Answerall 
can't live long, she has so much wit. 

Neverout. No ; she can't live, that's certain : 
but she may linger thirty or forty years. 

Miss. Live long ; ay, longer than a cat, or 
a dog, or a better thing. 

Lady Answ. Oh ! miss, you must give your 
vardi too ! 

Ld. Sparkish. Miss, shall I fill you another 
dish of tea i 

Miss* Indeed, my lord, I have drank enough. 

Ld. Sparkish. Come, it will do you more 
good than a month's fasting ; here, take it. 

Miss. No, I thank your lordship ; enough's 
as good as a feast. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well ; but if you always say 
no, you'll never be married. 

Lady Answ. Do, my lord, give her a dish j 
for, they say, maids will say no, and take it. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well ; and I dare say, miss 
is a maid in thought, word, and deed. 

Neverout. I would not take my oath of that* 

Miss. Pray, sir, speak for yourself. 

Lady Smart. Fie, miss ; they say, maids 
should be seen, and not heard. 
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Lady Answ. Good miss, stir the fire, that the 
tea-kettle may boil.— You have done it very 
well ; now it burns purely. Well, misi, you'll 
have a cheerful husband. 

, Mis** Indeed, your ladyship could have stirr'd 
it much better. 

Lady Answ. I know that very well, hussy y 
but I won't keep a dog, and bark myself. 

Neverout. What! you are sick, miss. 

Miss* Not at all ; for her ladyship meant you. 

Neverout* Oht faith, miss, you are itt Lob's 
pound ; get out as you can. 

Miss. I won't quarrel with my bread and 
butter for all that : I know when I'm well. 

Lady Ans. Well; but miss — 

Neverout. Ah ! dear madam, let the matter 
fall ; take pity on poor miss ; don't throw water 
on a drowned rat. 

Miss. Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be 
cut for the simples this morning : say a word 
more, and you hid as good eat your nails. 

LcL Sparkisk. Pray, miss, will you be so 
good as to favour us with a song ? 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can't; for I have 
a great cold. 

Col. Oh! miss, they say, all good singers 
have colds. 

Ld. Sparkisk. Pray, madam, does not miss 
sing very well ? 

Lady Answ. She sings, as one may say, my 
lord. 

Miss. I hear, Mr. Neverout has a very good 
voice. 

Col. Yes ; Tom sings well ; but his luck's naught. 
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Neverout. Faith, colonel, you bit yourself a 
devilish box on the ear. 

VoL Miss,, will you take a pinch of snuff? 

Miss. No^ colonel ; you must know, I never 
take snuff, but when I'm angry. 

Lady Answ. Yes, yes, she can take snuff ; 
but she has never a box to put it in. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, let me see that box. 

Col. Madam, there's never a C upon it. 

Miss. May be there is, colonel. 

Col. Ay ; but May-bees don't fly now, miss. 

Neverout. colonel, why so hard upon poor 
miss ? don't set your wit against a child : miss, 
give me a blow, and Pll beat him. 

Miss. So she pray'd me to tell you. 

Ld. Sparhish. Pray, my lady Smart, what 
Jkin are you to lord Pozz ? 

Lady Smart. Why, his grandmother and 
mine had four elbows. 

Lady Answ. Well, methinks here is a silent 
meeting. Come, miss, hold up your head, 
girl ; . there's money bid for you. 

[Miss starts.'] 

Miss. Lord, madam, you frighten me out of 
my seven senses ! 

Ld. Sparhish. Well, I must be going. 

Lady Answ. I have seen hastier people than 
you stay all night. 

Col. [To Lady Smart.] Tom Neverout and I 
are to leap to-morrow for a guinea. 

Miss. I believe, colonel, Mr. Neverout can 
leap at a crust better than; you. . , 

Neverout. Miss; your tongue runs before your 
wit ; nothing can tame you but a husband. 
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Miss. Peace! I think I hear the church 
clock. 

Neverout. Why you know, as the fool thinks — 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, your handker- 
chief's fallen. 

Miss. Let him set his foot on it, that it 
mayn't fly in his face. 

Neverout. Well, miss — 

Miss. Ay, ay ; many a one says well, that 
thinks ill. 

Neverout. Well, miss ; I'll think of this. 

Miss. That's rhime, if you take it in time. 

Neverout. What ! I see yon are a poet. 

Miss. Yes ; if I had but the wit to show it. 

Neverout. Miss, will you be so kind as to fill 
me a dish of tea?' 

Miss. Pray, let your betters be serv'd before 
you; I am just going to fill one for myself; and, 
you know, the parson always christens his own 
child first. 

* Neverout. But I saw you fill one just now 
for the colonel : well, I find kissing goes by 
favour. 

Miss. But pray, Mr. Neverout, what lady 
was that you were talking with in the side-bolt 
last Tuesday ? 

Neverout. Miss, can you keep a secret ? 

Miss. Yes, I can. 

Neverout. Well, miss ; and so can I. 

Col. Odds-so ! I have cut my thumb with 
this cursed knife ! 

Lady Answ. Ay ; that was your mother's 
fault, because she only warn'd you not to cut 
your fingers. 

! 
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Lady Smart. No, no; 'tis only fools cut 
their fingers ; but wise folks cat their thumbs. 

Miss. I'm sorry for it, but I can't cry. 

Col. Don't you think miss is grown ? 

Lady Answ. Ay ; ill weeds grow apace. 
( A puff of smoke comes down the chimney.) 

Lady Answ. Lord madam, does your lady- 
ship's chimney smoke ? 

Col. No, madam ; but they say, smoke always 
pursues the fair, and your ladyship sat nearest. 

Lady Smart. Madam, do you love bohea tea ? 

Lady Answ. Why, madam, I must confess I 
do lore it ; but it does not love me. 

Miss. [To Lady Smart.'] Indeed, madam, your 
ladyship is very sparing of your tea : I protest 
the last I took, was no more than water be- 
witch'd. 

Ctrl. Pray, mtss, if I may be so bold, what 
lover gave you that fine etuy ? 

Miss. Don't you know ? then keep counsel. 

Lady Answ. I'll tell you, colonel, who gave 
it her ; it was the best lover she will ever have 
while she lives ; her own dear papa. 

Neverout. Methinks, miss, I don't much like 
the colour of that ribbon. 

Miss. Why then, Mr. Neverout, do yon see, 
if you don't much like it, yon may look off of it. 

Ld. Sparkish. I don't doubt, madam, but 
your ladyship has heard, that Sir John Brisk has 
got an employment at court. . 

Lady Smart. Yes, yes ; and I warrant, he 
thinks himself no small fool now. 

Neverout. Yet, madam, I have heard some 
people take him for a wise man. 
in. n 
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Lady Smart. Ay, ay ; some are wise, and 
some are other-wise* 

Lady Answ. Do yon know him, Mr. Never- 
out ? 

Neverout. Know him ! ay, as well as . the 
beggar knows his dish. 

Col. Well ; I can only say that he has better 
luck than honester folks : but pray, how came 
he to get this employment ? 

Ld. Sparhish. Why, by chance, as the man 
kill'd the devil. 

Neverout. Why, miss, you are in a brown 
study ; what's the matter ? methinks you look 
like mum-chance, that was hanged for saying 
nothing.' 

Miss. I'd have you to know, I scorn your 
words. 

Neverout. Well ; but scornful dogs will eat 
dirty puddings. 

'Miss.: Well ; my comfort is, your tongue is 
no slander. What ! you would not have one be 
always x>n the high grin. 

Neverout. Cry, map-sticks, madam ; no of- 
fence,! hope* 

[Lady Smart breaks a tea-cup.'] 

Lady Answ. Lord, madam, how came you to 
break .your cup ? 

Lady Smart. I can't help it, if I would cry 
my eyes out. 

Miss. Why, sell it, madam, and buy a new 
one with some of the money. 

Col 'Tis a folly to cry for spilt milk. 
, Lady Smart* Why, if things did not break 
or wear out, how would tradesmen live ? 
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Miss. Well; I am very sick, if any body 
car'dforit. 

Neverout. Come, then, miss, e'en make a 
die of it, and then we shall have a burying of 
onr own. 

Miss. The devil take you, Neverout, besides 
all small curses. 

Lady Answ. Marry come up, what, plain 
Neverout! methinks you might have an M 
under your girdle, miss. 

Lady Smart. Well, well, nought's never in 
danger ; I warrant, miss will spit in her hand, 
and hold fast. Colonel, do you like thi3 biscuit ? 

Col. Via like all fools; 1 love every thing 
that's good. 

Lady Smart. Well, and isn't ft pure good ? 

Col. Tis better than a worse. 

[Footman brings the Colonel a letter.] 

Lady Answ. I suppose, colonel, that's a 
billet-doux from your mistress. 

Col. Egad, I don't know whence it comes ; 
but whoe'er writ it, writes a hand like a foot. 

Miss. Well, you may make a secret of it, but 
we can spell, and put together. 

Neverout. Miss, what spells B double uzzard ? 

Miss. Buzzard in your teeth, Mr. Neverout. 

Lady Smart. Now you are up, Mr. Neverout, 
will you do me the favour, to do me the kind- 
ness, to take off the tea-kettle ? 

Ld.Sparkish. I wonder what makes these 
bells ring 
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Lady Arisw. Why, my lord, I suppose, because 
they pull the ropes. — Here all laugh. 

[Neverout plays with a tea-cup.'] 

Miss. Now a child would have cry'd half an 
hour before it would have found out such a 
pretty play-thing. 

Lady Smart. Well said, miss : I vow, Mr. 
Neverout, the girl is too hard for you. 

Neverout. Ay, miss will say any thing but 
her prayers, and those she whistles. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, make me a present of 
that pretty pen-knife ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, miss, catch him at that, 
and hang him. 

Col. Not for the world, dear miss ; it will 

cut love. 

Ld. Sparkish. Colonel, you shall be married 
first, I was just going to say that. 

Lady Smart. Well, but for all that, I can 
tell who is a great admirer of miss : Pray, miss, 
how do you like Mr. Spruce ? I swear I have 
often seen him cast a sheep's eye out of a calf's 
head at you : deny it if you can. 

Miss. Oh! madam; all the world kuows, 
that Mr. Spruce ijs a general lover. 

Col. Come, miss, 'tis too true to make a 
jest on. 

[Miss blushes.'] 

Lady Answ. Well, however, blushing is some 

sign of grace. 

Neverout. Miss says nothing ; but I warrant 
she pays it off with thinking. 

Miss. Well, ladies and gentleman, you are 
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pleas'd to divert yourselves ; but, as I hope to 
be sav'd, there's nothing in it. 

Lady Smart. Touch a gall'd horse, and he'll 
wince: love will creep where it dare not go: 
Fd hold a hundred pound Mr. Neverout was 
the inventor of that story; and, colonel, I 
doubt you had a finger in the pie. 

Lady Answ. But, colonel, you forgot to 
salute miss when you came in ; she said you had 
not been here a long time. 

Miss. Fie, madam f I vow, colonel, I said 
no such thing ; I wonder at your ladyship ! 

Col. Miss, I beg your pardon. 

[Goes to salute her, she struggles a little.'] 
Miss. Well, I had rather give a knave a 
kiss, for once, than be troubled with him ; but, 
upon my word, you are more bold than welcome. 

Lady Smart. Fie, fie, miss ! for shame of 
the world, and speech of good people. 

[Neverout to miss, who is cooking her tea 
and bread and butter. ] 

Neverout. Come, come, miss, make much of 
naught ; good folks are scarce. 

Miss. What! and yon must com* in with 
your two eggs a penny, and three of them 
rotten. 

Col. [to Ld. Sparkish] But, my lord, I 
forgot to ask you, how you like my new 
clothes ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, very well, colonel; 
only, to deal plainly with you, methinks the 
worst piece is in the middle. 

[Here a loud laugh, often repeated.] 
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CoL My lord, you are too severe on your 
friends. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I'm hot; are you a 
sot? 

Neverout. Miss, I'm cold ; are you a scold ? 
take you that. 

Lady Smart. I confess, that was home. I 
find, Mr. Neverout, you won't give your head 
for the washing, as they say. 

Miss. Oh ! he's a sore man, where the skin's 
off. I see, Mr. Neverout has a mind to sharpen 
the edge of his wit, on the whetstone of my 
ignorance. 

Ld. Sparkish. Faith, Tom, you are struck ! 
X never heard a better thing. 

Neverout. Pray, miss, give me leave to 
scratch you for that fine speech. 

Miss. Pox on youi picture ; it cost me a 
groat the drawing. 

Neverout. [to Lady Smart.] 'Sbuds, madam, 
I have burnt my hand with your plaguy tea- 
kettle. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, you 
must say, God save the King. 

Neverout. Did you ever see the like. 

Miss. Never, but once, at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, miss, how old are you ? 

Miss. Why, I'm as old as my tongue, and a 
little older than my teeth. 

Ld. Sparkish. [to Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, 
is Miss Buxom married ? I hear, 'tis all over the 
town. 

Lady Answ. My lord, she's either married, 
or worse. 
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CoL If she ben't marred, at least she's 
lustily promised. But, is it certain that Sir 
John Blunderbuss is dead at last ? * 

Ld. Sparkish. Yes; or else he's sadly 
wrong'd, for they have bury'd him. 

Miss. Why, if he be dead, he'll eat no more 
bread. 

CoL But, is he really dead ? 
Lady Answ. Yes, colonel; as sure as you're 
alive. 

Col. They say, he was an honest man. 

Lady Answ. Yes, with good looking to. 
[Miss feels a pimple on her face.] 

Miss. Lord! I think my goodness is coming 
oat. Madam, will your ladyship please to send 
me a patch ? 

Neverout. Miss, if you are a maid, put your 
hand upon your spot. 

Miss. There — 
[Covering her face with both her hands*] 

Lady Smart. Well, thou ai t a mad girl.— 
\Gives her a tap.] 

Miss. Lord, madam ; is that a blow to give 
a child ? 

[Lady Smart lets fall her handkerchief and 

the colonel stoops for it.] 
Lady Smart. Colonel, you shall have a better 
office. 

CoL Oh! madam. I can't have a better, 
than to serve your ladyship. 

CoL [to Lady Sparkish.] Madam, has your 
ladyship read the new play, written by a 
lord? it is caird, " Love in a hollow tree." 

Lady Sparkish. No, colonel. 
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Col. Why, then your ladyship has one 
pleasure to come. 

[Miss sighs.] 
Neverout. Pray, miss, why do you sigh ? 
Miss* To make a fool ask, and you are the 
first 

Neverout. Why, miss, I find there is nothing 
but a bit and a blow with you. 

Lady Answ. Why, you must know, miss is 
in love. 

Miss. I wish, my head may never ache till 
that day. 

Ld. Sparkish. Come, miss, never sigh, but 
send for him. 

[Lady Smart and Lady Antwerall speaking 
together.] If be be hang'd, he'll come hopping, 
and if he be drown'd, he'll come dropping. 

Miss. Well, I swear, you'd make one die 
with laughing. 

[Miss plays with a tea-cup, and Neverout plays 

with another.] 

Neverout. Well, I see, one fool makes many. 

Miss. And you're the greatest fool of any. 

Neverout. Pray, miss, will you be so kind to 
tie this string for me with your fair hands ? it 
will go all in your day's work. 

Miss. Marry come up, indeed ; tie it your- 
self, you have as many hands as I ; your man's 
man will have a fine office truly : come, pray 
stand out of my spitting place. 

Neverout. Well; bat Miss don't be angry. 

Miss. No; I was never angry in my life but 
tnce, and then nobody car* d for it ; so I re- 
%olv'd never to be angry again. 
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Neverout. Well ; but if you'll tie it, you stall 
never knew what I'll do for you. 

Miss. So I suppose, truly. 

Neverout. Well; but I'll make you a fine 
present one of these days. 

Miss. Ay ; when the devil's bHnd ; and his 
eyes are not sore yet. 

Neverout. No, miss; I'll send it you to- 
morrow. 

Miss. Well, well : to-morrow's a new day ; 
but I suppose, you mean, to-morrow-come- 
never. 

Neverout. Oh! 'tis the prettiest thing: I 
rssure you, there came but two of them over in 
three ships. 

Miss. Would I could see it, quoth blind 
Hugh. But why did you not bring me a present 
of snuff this morning. 

K . Neverout. Because, miss, you never ask'd 
me ; and 'tis an ill dog that's not worth whistling 
for. 

Ld. Sparkish. [to Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, 
how came your ladyship last Thursday to go to 
that odious puppet-show. 
. Col. Why, to be sure, her ladyship went to 
see, and to be seen. 

Lady Arises. You have made a fine speech, 
colonel: pray, what will you take for your 
mouth-piece. 

Ld. Sparkish. Take that, colonel : but, pray, 
madam, was my lady Snuff there? they say, 
she is extremely handsome. 

Lady Smart. They must not see with my 
eyes, that think so. 
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Neverout. She may pass master well enough. 
Lady Answ. Pray, bow old do you take her 
to be ? 

Col. Why, about five or six and twenty. 

Miss. I swear, she's no chicken; she's on 
the wrong side of thirty, if she be a day. 

Lady Answ. Depend upon it, she'll . never 
see five and thirty, and a bit to spare. 

Col Why, they say, she's one of the chief 
toasts in town. 

Lady Smart. Ay, when all the rest are out ot 

it. 

Miss. Well ; I wou'dn't be as sick as she's 
proud, for all the world. 

Lady Answ. She looks, as if butter wou'dn't 
melt in her mouth ; but I warrant, cheese won't 
choak her. I hear, my lord What-d'ye-call-hira 
is courting her. 

Ld. Sparkish. What lord d'ye mean, Tom i 

Miss. Why, my lord, I suppose, Mr. Never- 
out means the lord of the Lord knows what. 

Col. They say, sbfe dances very fine. 

Lady Answ. She did ; but, I doubt, her danc- 
ing days are over. 

Col. I can't pardon her for her rudeness tome. 

Lady Smart. Well ; but you must forget and 
forgive. 

[Footman comes tn.] ♦ - 

Lady Smart. Did you call Betty ? 
Footman. She's coming, madam. 
Lady Smart. Coming! ay, so is Christmas. 

[Betty oomes tn.J 
Lady Smart. Come, get ready my things. 
Where has the wench been these three hours ? 
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Betty. Madam, I can't go faster than my legs 
will carry me. 

Lady Smart. Ay, thou hast a head, and so has 
a pin. But, my lord, all the town has it, that 
Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter Giball ; 
one thing is certain, that she hath pr.omis'd to 
have him. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, madam, you know, pro* 
mises are either broken or kept. 

Lady Answ. I beg your pardon, my lord ; 
promises and pye-crust are made to be broken. 

Lady Smart. Nay, I had it from my lady 
Carry-lie's own mouth. I tell yon my tale, and 
my tale's author ; if it be a lie^ you had it as 
cheap as I. 

Lady Answ. She and I had some words last 
Sunday at church ; but I think I gave her her 
own. . 

Lady Smart. Her tongue runs like the clap, 
per ot a, mill ; she talks enough for herself aud 
all the company. 

NeverouL And yet she simpers like a firmity- 
kettle. 

1 [Miss looking in a glass.] 

Miss. Lord, how my head is drest to-day ! 

Col. Oh, madam ! a good face needs no band. 

Miss. No ; and a bad one deserves none. 

Col. Pray, miss, where is your old acquaint* 
aace f Mrs. Wayward ? 

Miss. Why, where should she be I You must 
needs know ; she's in her skin. 

Col. I can answer that : what if you were as 
far out as she's in ? 
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Miss. Well f I promised to go this evening to 
Hyde-Park on the water ; but, I protest, I'm 
half afraid. 

Neverout. Net er fear, miss ; you bare the 
old proverb on your side, naught's ne'er ia 
danger. 

Col. Why, miss, let Tom Neveroot wait on 
you ; and then, I warrant, you'll be as safe as a 
thief in a mill ; for yon know, he that's born to 
be hang'd, will never be drowned. 

Neverout. Thank you, colonel, for your good 
word ; but, faith, if ever I hang, it shall be about 
a fair lady's neck. 1 

Lady Smart. Who's there ? Bid the children 
be quiet, and not laugh so loud* 

Lady Answ. Ob, madam! let 'em laugh; 
they'll ne'er laugh younger. 

Neverout. Miss, I'll tell you a secret, if you'H 
promise never to tell it again. 

Mis*. No, to be sure ; I'll tell it to nobody 
but friends and strangers. 

Neverout. Why, then, there's some dirt in 
my tea-cup. 

Miss. Come, come; the more there's in't, 
the more there's on't. 

Lady Answ. Poh ! you must eat a peck of 
dirt before you die. 

Col. Ay, ay ; it goes all one way. 

Neverout. Pray, miss, what's a clock ? 

Miss. Why, you must know, 'tis a thing like 
a bell ; and you are a fool that can't tell. 

Neverout. [To Lady Ahsw.] Pray, madam, 
do you tell me ; for 1 have let my watch rua 
down. 
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Lady Answ. Why, 'tis half an hour past 
hanging-time* 

Cdl. Well ; I am like the butcher, that was 
looking for his knife, and had it in his mouth: I 
have been searching my pockets for my snuff- 
box, and, egad, here 'tis in my hand. 

Miss. If it had been a bear, it would have 
bit yon, colonel : well, I wish I had such a 
snuff-box. 

Neverout. You'll be long enough before you 
wish your skin full of eyelet-holes. 

Col. Wish in one hand,—— 

Miss. Out upon you ; JLord, what can the 
man mean ? 

Ld. Sparkish. This tea's very hot. 

Lady Answ. Why, it came from a hot place, 
my lord. 

[Colonel spills his tea.'] 

Lady Smart. That's as well done as if I had 
done it myself. 

Col. Madam, I find, you live by ill neigh- 
bours ; when you are forc'd to praise yourself. 

Lady Smart. So they prayed me to tell you. 

Neverout. Well, I won't drink a drop more ; 
if I do 'twill go down like chopt hay. 

Miss. Pray, don't say no, till you are ask'd. 

Neverout. Well, what you please, and Che 
rest again. 

[Miss stooping for a pin.] 

Miss. I have heard 'em say, that a pin a day 
is a groat a year. Well, as I hope to be mar- 
ried, forgive me for sweariug ; I vow, 'tis a 
needle. 

in. o 
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Col. Oh ! the wonderful works of nature : 
that a black hen should have a white egg ( 

Neverout. What! you have found a mare's 
nest ; and laugh at the eggs. 

Miss. Pray, keep your breath to cool your 
porridge. 

Neverout. Miss, there was a very pleasant 
accident last night in St* James's Park. 

Miss. [To Lady Smart. 0 ] What was it your 
ladyship was going to say just now ? 

Neverout. Well, miss ; tell a mare a tale — 

Miss. I find you love to hear yourself talk. 

Neverout. Why, if you won't hear my tale, 
kiss my, &c. 

Miss. Out upon you, for a filthy creature ! 

Neverout. What, miss! must f tell you a 
story, and find you ears ? '"\ * 

Ld. Sparkish. [To Lady Smart.] Pray, 
madam, don't you think Mrs. Spendall very 
genteel. 

Ladp Smart. Why, my lord, I think she 
was cut out for a gentlewoman, but she was 
spoil'd in the making : she wears her clothes, 
as if they were thrown on her with a pitch-fork ; 
and, for the fashion, I believe they were made in 
the reign of Queen Bess. 

Neverout. Well, that's neither here nor there ; 
for you know, the more careless, the more mo* 

dish. 

Col. Well, I'd hold a wager, there will be a 
match between her and Dick Dolt; and I be- 
lieve,! can see as far into a mill-stone as another 
man. 

Miss. Colonel, I must beg your pardon a 
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thousand times ; but tbey say, an old ape has an 
old eye. 

Neverout. Miss, what do yon mean! you'll 
spoil the colonel's marriage, if you call him old. 

Col. Not so old, nor yet so cold. You know 
the rest, miss. 

Miss. Mauners is a fine thing, truly. 

CoL Faith, miss, depend upon it, I'll give 
as good as you bring : what ! if you give a jest, 
you must take a jest. 

Lady Smart. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll ne'er 
have done till you break that knife; and then 
the man won't take it again. 

Miss. Why, madam, fools will be meddling; 
I wish, he may cut his fingers ; I hope, you can 
see your own blood without fainting. 

Neverout. Why, miss, you shine this morning 

like a sh n barn-door ; you'll never hold out 

at this rate; pray, save a little wit for to- 
morrow. 

Miss. Well, you have said your say ; if peo- 
ple will be rude, I have done ; my comfort is, 
'twill be all one a thousand year hence. 

Neverout. Miss, you have shot, your bolt : I 
find, you must have the last word* Well, I'll 
go to the Opera to-night. No, I can't neither, 
for I have some business — and yet I think I 
must, for I promised to squire the countess to 
her box. 

Miss. The Countess of Puddledock, I Sup- 
pose. 

Neverout. Peace, or war, miss ? 
Lady Smart. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll 
never be mad, you are of so many minds. 
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[As Miss rises, the chair falls behind Iter.] 

Miss. Well ; I shan't be Lady-Mayoress this 
year. 

Never out. No, miss; 'tis worse than that; 
you won't be married this year. 

Miss. Lord ! you make me laugh, tho' I 
aVt well. 

[Neverout, as Miss is standing, pulls her 
suddenly on his lap.] 

Nevei-out. Now, colonel, come, sit down on 
my lap ; more sacks upon the mill. 

Miss. Let me go ; ar'n't you sorry for my 
heaviness ? 

Neverout. No, miss ; you are very light ; but 
I don't say, you are a light hussy. Pray, take 
up the chair for your pains. 

Miss. 'Tis but one body's labour, you may do 
it yourself : I wish, you would be quiet,' you 
have more tricks than a dancing bean 

[Neverout rises to take up the chair, and Miss 

sits in his^] 

Neverout. You wou'dn't be so soon in my 
grave, madam. 

Miss. Lord ! I have torn my petticoat with 
your odious romping ; my rents are coming in ; 
I'm afraid, I shall fall into the ragman's hands. 

Neverout. I'll mend it, miss. 

Miss. You mend it ! go, teach your grannam 
to suck eggs. 

Neverout. Why, miss, you are so cross, I 
could find in my heart to hate you. 

Miss* With all my heart ; there will be no 
love lost between us. 
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Neverout. But, pray, my lady Smart, does 
not miss look as if she could eat me without salt ? 

Miss. I'll make you oue day sup sorrow for 
this. 

Neverout. Well, follow your own way, you'll 
live the longer. 

Miss. See, madam, how well I have mended 

it.. 

Lady Smart. Tis indifferent, as Doll danc'd. 

Neverout. 'Twill last as many nights as days. 

Miss. Well, I knew, I should never have 
your good word. 

Lady Smart. My lord, my lady Answerall 
and I was walking in the park last night till 
near eleven ; 'twas a very fine night. 

Neverout. Egad so was I ; and I'll tell you a 
comical accident ; egad, I lost my under-stand- 
ing. 

Miss. I'm glad you had any to lose. 

Lady Smart. Well, but what do you mean ? 

Neverout. Egad, I kick'd ray foot against a 
stone, and tore off the heel of my shoe, and was 
forc'd to limp to a cobler in the Pall Mall, to 
have it put on. He, he, he. [-4// laugh.] 

Col. Oh I 'twas a delicate night to run away 
with another man's wife. 

{Neverout sneezes.] 

Miss. God bless you, if you ha'n't taken 
snuff. 

Neverout. Why, wbat if I have, miss ? 
Miss. Why, then, the deuce take you. 
Neverout. Miss, I want that diamond-ring of 
yours. 

* 
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Miss. Why, then, want's like to be your 
master. 

[Neverout looking at the ring.] 

Neverout. Ay, marry, this is not only, but 
also ; where did you get it ? 

Miss. Why, where 'twas to be had : where 
the devil got the friar. 

Neverout. Well ; if I had such a fine diamond- 
ring, I wouldn't stay a day in England ; but 
you know, far-fetch'd and dear-bought is fit for 
ladies. I warrant, this cost your father two- 
pence half penny. 

{Miss sitting between Neverout and the 

Colonel.] 

Miss. Well; here's a rose between two 
nettles. 

Neverout. No, madam; with submission, 
here's a nettle between two roses. 

[Colonel stretching himself. 1 

Lady Smart. Why, colonel, you break the 
king's laws ; yon stretch without a halter. 

Lady Answ. Colonel, some ladies of your 
acquaintance have promised to breakfast with 
you, and I am to wait on them ; what will you 
give us ? 

Col. Why, faith, madam, bachelor's fare ; 
bread and cheese, and kisses. 

Lady Answ. Pohlwhat have you bachelors 
to do with your money, but to treat the ladies? 
you have nothing to keep but your own four 
quarters. 

Lady Smart. My lord, has Captain Brag the 
honour to be related to your lordship i 
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Ld. Sparkish. Very nearly, madam ; he's 
my cousin-german quite remov'd. 

Lady Answ. Pray, is he rich? 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, a rich rogue, two shirts 
and a rag. 

Col. Well, however, they say, he has a great 
estate, but only the right owner keeps him out 
of it. 

Lady Smart. What religion is he of? 
Ld. Sparkish. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 
Lady Answ. I believe, he has his religion to 
cbuse, my lord. 

[Neverout scratches his neck.'] 

Miss. Fie, Mr. Neverout, ar'n't you asham'd ! 
I beg pardon for the expression, but I'm afraid, 
your bosom-friends are become your back-biters. 

Neverout. Well, miss, I saw a flea once on 
your pinner, and a louse is a man's companion, 
but a flea is a dog's companion : however, I wish, 
you would scratch my neck with your pretty 
white hand. 

Miss. And who would be fool then ? I 
wouldn't touch a man's flesh for the universe : 
you have the wrong sow by the ear, I assure you ! 
thaf s meat for your master. 

Neverout. Miss Notable, all quarrels laid 
aside, pray step hither for a moment. 

Miss. I'll wash my hands, and wait on you,, 
sir ; but pray, come hither, and try to open this 
lock. 

Neverout. We'll try what we can do. 
Miss. We: What have you pigs in your 
belly ? 
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Neverout. Miss, I assure you, I am very 
handy at all things. 

Miss. Marry, hang them that can't give 
themselves a good word : I believe, you may 
have an even hand to throw a louse in the fire* 

Col Well, I must be plain ; here's a very 
bad smell. 

Miss. Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Neverout. No, colonel; 'tis only your teeth 
against rain : but — 

Miss. Colonel, I find, you would make a very 
bad poor man's sow. 

[Colonel coughing.] 

Col I have got a sad cold. 

Lady Anstv. Ay ; 'tis well if one can get 
any thing these hard times. 

Miss. [To Col] Choak, chicken ; there'? 
more a hatching. 

Lady Smart. Pray, colonel, how did you get 
that cold ? 

Ld. Sparhish. Why, madam, I suppose the 
colonel got it, by lying a- bed barefoot. 

Lady Answ. Why, then, colonel, you rau?t 
take it for better for worse, as a man take* his 
wife. 

Col. Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a 
constable. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout ! Mr. Neverout ! come 
hither this moment ! 

Lady Smart. [Imitating her.] Mr. Never- 
out, Mr. Neverout ! I wish he were tied to your 
girdle. 

Neverout. What's the matter ! whose mare's 
dead now ? 
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Miss. Take your labour for your pains ; you 
may go back again, like a fool, as you came. 

Neverout. Well, miss ; if you deceive me a 
second time, 'tis ray fault. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, methinks your coat is 
too short. 

Col. It will be long enough before I get 
another, madam. 

Miss. Come, come ; the coat's a good coat, 
and come of good friends. 

Neverout. Ladies, you are mistaken in the 
stuff; # tis half silk. 

Col. Tom Neverout, you are a fool, and that's 
your fault. 

[A great noise below.'] 

Lady Smart. Hey ! what a clattering is here ; 
one would think hell was broke loose. 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I must take my leave, 
for I an f t well. 

Lady Smart. What! you are sick of the 
mulligrubs, with eating chopt hay. 

Miss. No, indeed, madam ; I'm sick and 
hungry, more need of a cook than a doctor. 

Lady Answ. Poor miss, she's sick as a cushion, 
the wants nothing but stuffing. 

Col. If you are sick, you shall have a caudle 
of calf's eggs. 

Neverout. I can't find my gloves. 

Miss* I saw the dog running away with some 
dirty thing awhile ago. 

Col. Miss, you have got my handkerchief ; 
pray, let me have it. 

Lady Smart. No, keep it, miss ; for they say, 
possession is eleven points of the law. 



■ 
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Miss. Madam, he shall ne'er have it again ; 
'tis in hucksters hands. 

Lady Answ. What f I see 'tis raining again. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, then, madam, we must 
do as they do in Spain. 

Miss. Pray, my lord, how is that ? 

Ld* Sparkish. Why, madam, we must let it 
rain. 

[Miss whispers Lady Smart.] 
Neverout. There's no whispering, but there's 
lying. 

Miss. Lord ! Mr. Neverout, you are as pert 
as a pearmonger this morning. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, you are very hand* ' 
some. 

Miss. Poh ! I know that already ; tell me 
news. 

[Somebody knocks at the door*— Footman 

comes iii] 

Footman. [To Col] An* please your honour, 
there's a man below wants to speak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute. 

[Col. goes out. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I sent yesterday to know 
how you did, but you were gone abroad early. 

Miss. Why, indeed, madam, I was hunch'd 
up in a hackney-coach with three country ac- 
quaintance, who call'd upon me to take the air 
as far as Highgate. 

Lady Smart. And had you a pleasant airing ? 

Miss. No, madam ; it rain'd all the time ; I 
was jolted to death, and the road was so bad, 
that I screamed every moment, and call'd to the 
coachman, Pray, friend, don't spill us. 
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Never out. So, miss, you were afraid, that 
pride wou'd have a fall. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, when I want a fool, 
I'll send for yon. 

Ld. Sparkish. Miss, did'nt your left ear barn 
last night ? 

Miss. Pray, why, my lord ? 

Ldk Sparkish. Because I was then in some 
company where you were extoll'd to the skies, I 
assure yon. 

Miss. My lord, that was more their good- 
ness, than my desert. 

Ld. Sparkish. They said, that yon were a 
complete beauty. 

Miss. My lord, I am as God made me. 

Lady Smart. The girl's well enough, if she 
had but another nose. 

Miss. Oh !. madam, I know I shall always 
have your good word ; you love to help a lame 
dog over the style. 

[One knocks."] 

Lady Smart. Who's there ? you're on the 
wrong side of the door; come in, if you be 
fat. 

[Colonel comes in again.] 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, colonel, you are a man 
of great business. 

Col. Ay, ay, my lord, I'm like my lord- 
mayor's fool ; full of business, and nothing to do. 

Lady Smart. My lord, don't you think the 
colonel's mightily fall'n away of late ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay j fall'n from a horse-load 
to a cart-load. 
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Col. Why, my lord, egad I am like a rabbit, 
fat and lean in four-and-twenty hours. 

Lady Smart. I assure you, the colonel walks 
as straight as a pin. 

Mist. Yes ; he's a bandsome-body'd man in 

Neverout. A handsome foot and leg : god-a- 
mercy shoe and stocking ! 

Col. What ! three upon one ! that's fool play : 
this won'd make a parson swear. 

Never out. Why, miss, what's the matter ? 
Yon look as if yon had neither won nor lost. 

Col. Why you must know miss lives upon love. 

Miss. Yes ; upon love and lumps of the cup- 
board. 

Lady Answ. Ay; they say, love and pease- 
porridge are two dangerous things ; one breaks 
the heart, and the other the belly. 

Miss, [imitating Lady AnsweralVs tone.] 

3fiss. Very pretty ! one breaks the heart, and 
the other the belly. 

Lady Answ. Have a care, they say, mocking 
is catching. 

Miss. I never heard that. 

Neverout. Why, then miss, you have a 
wrinkle ■ more than ever you had before. 

Miss. Well ; live and learn. 

Neverout. Ay ; and be hang'd and forget all* 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, take it as you 
please ; but I swear you are a saucy jack, to use 
such expressions. 

Neverout. Why, then, miss, if you go to that, I 
must tell you, there's ne'er a Jack but there's 
a Gill. 
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Miss. Oh! Mr. Neverout, everybody knows 
that you are the pink of courtesy. 

Neverout. And, miss, all the world allows, 
that you are the flower of civility. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I hear there was a great 
deal of company where you visited last night ; 
pray, who were they ? 

Miss. Why, there was old lady Forward, miss 
To-and-again, Sir John Ogle, my lady Clapper, 
and I, quoth the dog. 

Col. Was your visit long, miss ? 

Miss. Why, truly, they went all to the Opera ; 
and so poor Pilgarlick came home alone. 

Neverout. Alack a-day, poor miss ! methinks 
it grieves me to pity you. 

Miss. What, you think you said a fine thing 
now ; well, if I had a dog with no more wit, I 
would hang him. 

Li. Sparkish. Miss, if it be manners, may I 
ask, which is oldest, you or lady Scuttle ? 

Miss. Why, my lord, when I die for age, she 
may quake for fear. 

Lady Smart. She's a very great gadder 
abroad. 

Lady Answ. Lord I she made me follow her 
last week through all the shops like a Tantiny- 

pig. 

Lady Smart. I remember, you told me, you 
had been with her from Dan to Bersheba. 

[Colonel spits.] 

Col. Lord ! I shall die ; I cannot spit from 
me. 

Miss. Oh ! Mr. Neverout, my little Countess 
III. * 
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has just litter'd ; speak me fair, and I'll set you 
down for a puppy* 

Neverout. Why, miss, if I speak you fair, 
perhaps I mayn't tell truth. 

Ld. Sparhish. Ay, hut Tom, smoke that, she 
calls you puppy by craft. 

Neverout. Well, miss, you ride the fore- 
horse to-day. 

Miss. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Neverout. Fie, miss ! you said that once 
before ; and, you know, too much of one thing 
is good for nothing. 

Miss. Why, sure, we can't say a good thing 
too often. 

Ld. Sparhish. Well, so much for that, and 
butter for fish ; let ns call another cause : pray, 
madam, does your ladyship know Mrs. Nice ? 

Lady Smart. Perfectly well, my lord ; she's 
nice by name, and nice by nature. 

Ld. Sparhish. Is it possible, she could take 
that booby Tom Blunder for love i 

Miss. She had good skill in horse-flesh, that 
could choose a goose to ride on. 

Lady Answ. Why, my lord, 'twas her fate ; 
they say, marriage and hanging go by destiny. 

Col. I believe she'll never be burnt for a 
witch. 

Ld. Sparhish. They say, marriages are made 
in heaven; but I doubt, when she was married, 
she had no friend there. 

Neverout. Well, she's got out of God's blessing 
into the warm sun. 

Col. The fellow 's well enough, if he had any 
guts in his brains. 
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Lady Smart. They say, thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, he's a mere hobbledehoy, 
neither a man nor a boy. 

Mies. Well, if I were to choose a husband, I 
would never be married to a little man. 

Never out. Pray, why so, miss? for they say, 
of all evils we ought to choose the least. 

Miss. Because folks would say, when they 
saw us together, there goes the woman and hei 
husband. 

Col [to Lady Smart.'] Will your ladyhip be 
on the Mall to-morrow night ? 

Lady Smart. No, that won't be proper ; you 
know to-morrow's Sunday ? 

Ld. Sparkish. What then, madafn ! they say, 
the better day, the better deed. 

Lady Answ. Pray, Mr. Neverout, how do 
you like lady Fruzz ? 

Neverout. Pox on her ! she's as old as 
Poles. 

Miss. So will you be, if you ben't hang'd 
when you're young. 

Neverout. Come, miss, let us be friends: 
will you go to the Park this evening. 

Miss. With all my heart, and a piece of my 
liver; but not with you. 

Lady Smart. Til tell you one thing, and 
that's not two ; I'm afraid I shall get a fit of 
the head-ache to-day. 

Col. Oh ! madam, don't: be afraid, it comes 
with a fright. 

Miss, [to Lady AnswJ] Madam, one of 
your ladyship's lappets is longer than t'other. 
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Lady Answ. Well, no matter; they that 
ride on a trotting horse will ne'er perceive it. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, your lappets hang 
worse. 

Miss. Well, I love a liar in my heart, and 
you fit me to a hair. 

[Miss rises up J] 

Neverout. Deuce take you, miss ! you trod On 
my foot : I hope you don't intend to come to my 
bed-side. 

Miss. In troth, you are afraid of your friends, 
and none of them near you. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well said, girl ! [giving her a 
chicL] take that ; they say, a chuck under the 
chin is worth two kisses. 

Lady Answ. But, Mr. Neverout, I wonder, 
why such a handsome, straight, young gentle- 
man as you, do not get some rich widow. 

Lord Sparkish. Straight ! ay, straight as my 
leg, and that's crooked at knee. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, if it raio'd rich 
widows, none of them would fall upon me. 
Egad, I was bora under a three-penny planet, 
never to be worth a groat. 

Lady Answ. No, Mr. Neverout; I believe 
you were born with a caul on your head, you 
are such a favourite among the ladies: but 
what think you of widow Prim i she's immensely 
rich. 

Neverout. Hang her! they say, her father 
was a baker. 

Lady Smart. Ay, but it is not what is she, 
but what has she, now-a-days. 
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Col. Tom, faith, put on a bold face for once, 
and have at the widow. I'll speak a good word 
for you to her. 

Lady Answ. Ay ; I warrant, you'll speak 
one word for him, and two for yourself. 

Miss. Well, I had that at my tongue's end. 

Lady Answ. Why, miss, they say, good wits 
jump. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, I had rather marry 
a woman I iov'd, in her smock, than widow 
Prim, if she had her weight iu gold. 

Lady Smart. Come, come, Mr. Neverout ; 
marriage is honourable, but house-keeping is a 
shrew. 

Lady Answ. Consider, Mr. Neverout, four 
bare legs in a bed ; and you are a younger 
brother. 

Col. Well, madam; the younger brother is 
the better gentleman ; however, Tom, I would 
advise you to look before you leap. 

Ld. Sparkish. The colonel says true: be* 
aides, you can't expect to wive and thrive in 
the same year* 

Miss, [shuddering^] Lord ! there's some- 
body walking over my grave. 

Cot. Pray, lady Answerall, where was you 
last Wednesday, when I did myself the honour 
to wait on yon? I think, your ladyship is one 
of the tribe of Gad. 

Lady Answ. Why, colonel, I was at church. 

Col. Nay, then will I be hang'd, and ray 
horse too. 

Neverout. I believe her ladyship was at a 
church with a chimney in it. 
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Miss. Lord, my petticoat ! how it hangs by 
jommetry. 

Neverout. Perhaps the fault may be in your 
shape. 

Miss, [looking gravely. J Come, Mr. Neverout, 
there's no jest lie the true jest ; but, I suppose, 
you think my back's broad enough to bear every 
thing. 

Neverout. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

Miss. Weil, sir, your pardon's granted. 

Neverout. Well, all things have an end, and 
a pudding has two, np-up-on my-roy-my word. 
{stutters.'] 

Miss. What ! Mr. Neverout, can't you speak 
without a spoon ? 

Lord Sparkiih. [to Lady Smart.] Has your 
ladyship seen the duchess since your falling 
out? 

Lady Smart. Never, my lord, but once at a 
visit ; and she look'd at me, as the devil look'd 
over Lincoln. 

Neverout. Pray, miss, take a pinch of my 
snuff. 

Miss. What ! yon break my head, and give 
me a plaister ; well, with all my heart ; once, 
and not use it. 

Neverout. Well, miss ; if you wanted me and 
your victuals, you'd want your two best friends. 

Col. [to Neverout.] Tom, miss and you must 
kiss, and be friends. 

[Neverout salutes 31iss.] 

Miss. Any thing for a quiet life : my nose 
itch'd, and I knew I should drink wine, or kiss 
afoot. 
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Col Well, Tom, if that ben't fair, hang 
fair. 

Neverout. I never said a rude thing to a lady 
in my life. 

Miss. Here's a pin for that lie; I'm sure 
liars had need have good memories. Pray, 
colonel, was he not very uncivil to me but just 
now ? 

Lady Answ. Mr. Neverout, if miss will be 
angry for nothing, take my counsel, and bid her 
torn the buckle of her girdle behind her. 

Neverout. Come, lady Answerall, I know 
better things; miss and I are good friends; 
don't put tricks upon travellers. 

Col. Tom, not a word of the pudding, 1 beg 
of you. 

Lady Smart. Ah, colonel ! you'll never be 
good, nor then neither. 

Ld. Sparkish. Which of the goods d'ye 
mean? good for something, or good for no- 

Miss. I have a blister on my tongue ; yet, I 
don't remember I told a lie. 

Lady Answ. I thought you did just now. 

Ld. Sparkish. Pray, madam, what did 
thought do? 

Lady Answ. Well, for my life, I cannot 
conceive what your lordship means. 

Ld. Sparkish. Indeed, madam, I meant no 
harm. 

Lady Smart. No, to be sure, my lord ! you 
are as innocent as a devil of two years old. 

Neverout. Madam, they say, ill doers are ill 
deemcrs : but I don't apply it to your ladyship* 
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[Miss mending a hole in her lace J] 
Miss. Well, y<ra see, I'm mending ; I hope I 

shall be good in time ; look, lady Answerall, is 

not it well mended? 

Lady A?isw. Ay, this is something like a tansy. 
Never out* Faith, miss, yon have mended it, 

as a tinker mends a kettle ; stop one hole, and 

make two. 

Lady Smart. Pray, colonel, are not you very 
much, tann'd ? 

Col. Yes, madam ; but a cup of Christmas ale 
will soon wash it off. 

Ld. Sparkish. Lady Smart, does not your 
ladyship think Mrs. Fade is mightily alter 'd 
since her marriage ? 

Lady Answ. Why, my lord, she was hand- 
some in her time ; but she cannot eat her cake 
and have her cake : I hear she's grown a mere 
otomy. 

Lady Smart. Poor creature I the black has 
set his foot upon her already. 

Miss. Ay, she's quite lost the blue on the plum. 

Lady Smart. And yet, they say, her husband 
is very fond of her still. 

Lady Answ. Oh! madam; if she would eat 
gold, he would give it her. 

Neverout. [To Lady Smart.] Madam, have 
you heard that lady Queasy was lately at the 
play-house incog. ? 

Lady Stnart. What! lady Queasy of all 
women in the world ! do you say it upon rep ? 

Neverout. Poz, I saw her with mine own 
eyes ; she sat among the mob in the gallery ; her 
own ugly phiz : and she saw me look at her. 
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Col. Her ladyship was plaguily bamb'd ; I 
warrant, it pat her into the hipps. 

Neverout. I smoked her huge nose, and egad 
she put me in mind of the woodcock that 
strives to hide his long bill, and then thinks 
nobody sees him. 

Col. Tom I advise you hold your tongue ; for 
you'll never say so good a thing again. 

Lady Smart. Miss, what are you looking for? 

Miss. Oh! madam; I have lost the finest 
needle* 

Lady Answ. Why, seek till you find it, and 
then you won't lose your labour. 

Neverout. The loop of my hat is broke ; how 
shall I mend it ? [he fastens it with a pin.] 
Well, hang them, say I, that has no shift. 

Miss. Ay, and hang him, that has one too 
many. 

Neverout. Oh! miss; 1 have heard a sad 
story of you. 

Miss. I defy you, Mr. Neverout ; nobody can 
say, black's my eye. 

Neverout. I believe you wish they could. 

Miss. Well ; but who was your author ? come, 
tell truth and shame the devil. 

Neverout. Come then, miss, guess who it 
was that told me ; come, put on your considering* 
cap. 

Miss. Well, who was it ? 
Neverout. Why, one that Ikes within a mile 
of an oak. 

Miss. Well, go hang yourself in your own 
garters; for I'm sure, the gallows groans for 
you. 
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Never out. Pretty miss ! I was but in jest. 
Miss. Well 9 but don't let that stick in yoar 
gizzard. 

CoL My lord, does your lordship know Mrs. 
Talkall. 

Ld. Sparkish. Only by sight ; but I hear she 
has a great deal of wit ; and egad, as the saying 
is, mettle to the back. 

Lady Smart. So I hear. 

CoL Why Dick Lubber said to her the t'other 
day, madam, you can't cry bo to a goose : yes, 
but I can, said she ; and, egad, cried bo, full in 
his face : we all thought we should break out 
hearts with laughing. 

Ld. Sparkish. That was cutting with a 
vengeance : and pr'ythee how did the fool 
look ? 

CoL Look ? egad he look'd for all the world 
like an Owl in an ivy-bush. 

\A child comes in screaming.] 

Miss. Well, if that child was mine, Pd whip 
it till the blood came ; peace, you little vixen 1 
if I were near you, I would not be far from yoiw 

Lady Smart. Ay, ay ; bachelors' wives and 
maids' children are finely tutor'd. 

Lady Answ. Come to me, master ; and I'll 
give you a sugar-plum. Why, miss, you forgot 
that ever you was a child yourself. [She gives 
the child a lump of sugar.] I have heard 'em 
say, boys will long. 

Col. My lord, I suppose you know, that Mr* 
Buzzard has married again i 

Lady Smart. This is his fourth wife ; then he 
has been shod round. 
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Col. Why, you must know, die had a month's 
mind to Dick Frontless, and thought to run 
away with him ; but her parents forc'd her to 
take the old fellow for a good settlement 

Ld. Sparkuh , So the man got his mare again. 

Ld. Smart. I'm told he said a very good 
thing to Dick ; said lie, you think us old fellows 
are fools ; but we old fellows know young fel- 
lows are fools. 

Col. I know nothing of that ; but I know he's 
devilish old, and she's very young. 

Lady Answ. Why they call that a match of 
the world's making. 

Miss. What if he had been young, and she 
old? 

Never out. Why, miss, that would have been 
a match of the devil's making ; but when both 
are young, that's a match of God's making. 

[Miss searching her pockets for her thimble, 
brings out a nutmeg.] 

Never out. Oh ! miss, have a care ; for if you 
carry a nutmeg in your pocket, youll certainly 
be married to an old man. 

Miss. Well, and if ever I be married, it shall 
be to an old man ; they always make the best 
husbands ; and it is better to be an old man's 
darling than a young man's warling. 

Neverout. Faith, miss, if you speak as you 
think, M give you my mother for a maid. 

[Lady Smart rings the bell. Footman comes in.] 

Lady Smart. Harkee, you fellow ; run to my 
lady Match, and desire she will remember to 
be here at six, to play at quadrille : d'ye hear, 
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if you fall by the way, don't stay to get up 
again. 

Footman. Madam, I don't know the house. 

Lady Smart. Well, that's not for want of 
ignorance ; follow your nose ; go, enquire among 
the servants, 
[Footman goes out, and leaves the door open.] 

Lady Smart. Here, come back, you fellow ; 
why did you leave tbe door open ? Remember, 
that a good servant must always come when 
he's call'd, do what he's bid, and shut the door 
after him. 

[The footman goes out again, and falls down 

stairs.] 

Lady Answ. Neck or nothing ; come down, 
or I'll fetch you down : well, but I hope the 
poor fellow has not sav'd the hangman a labour. 

Neverout. Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder 
biting her lips, and playing with her fan. 

Miss. Who's that takes my name in vain i 
[She runs up to them and falls down.] 

Lady Smart. What, more falling ! do you 
Intend the frolic should go round ? 

Lady Answ. Why, miss, I wish you may not 
iiave broke her ladyship's floor. 

Neverout. Miss, come to me, and I'll take 
you up. 

Lady Sparhish. Well, but without a jest, I 
hope, miss, you are not hurt 

Col. Nay, she must be hurt for certain ; for 
you see, her head is all of a lump. 

Miss. Well, remember this colonel, when I 
have money, and yon have none. 

Lady Smart. But, colonel, when do you de- 
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sign to get a house, and a wife, and a fire to put 
her in ? 

Miss. Lord ! who would be married to a sol- 
dier, and carry his knapsack ? 

Neverout. Oh madam : Mars and Venus, you 
know. 

Col. Egad, madam, I'd marry to-morrow, if I 
thought 1 could bury my wife just when the ho- 
ney-moon is over ; but they say, a woman has as 
many lives as a cat. 

Lady Answ. I find, the colonel thinks a 
dead wife under the table is the best goods in a 
man's house. 

hudy Smart. O but, colonel, if you had a 
good wife, it would break your heart to part 
with her. 

Col. Yes, madam ; for they say, he that has 
lost his wife and sixpence, has lost a tester. 

Lady Smart. But. colonel, they say, that 
every married man should believe there's but 
one good wife in the world, and that's his own. 

Col. For all that, I doubt, a good wife must 
be bespoke, for there is none ready made. 

Miss. I suppose the gentleman's a woman- 
hater ; but, sir, I think, you ought to remember, 
that you had a mother : and pray, if it had not 
been for a woman, where would you have been, 
colonel ? 

Col. Nay, miss, you cry'd whore first, when 
vou talked of the knapsack.1 

Lady Answ. But I hope you won't blame the 
whole sex, because some are bad. 

Neverout. And they say, he that hates wo- 
man, suck'd a sow. 

III. Q 
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Col. Oh! madam; there's no general rule 
without an exception. 

Lady Smart. Then, why don't you marry, 

and settle ? 

CoL Egad, madam, there's nothing will settle 

me but a bullet. 

Ld. Sparhish. Well, colonel, there's one 
comfort, that you need not fear a cannon-bullet 

Col. Why so, my lord ? 

Ld. Sparhish. Because they say, he was 
curs'd in his mother's belly, that was kill'd by a 
cannon-bullet. 

Miss. I suppose, the colonel was cross d in 
his first love, which makes him so severe on all: 
the sex. 

LadyAnsw. Yes; and I'll hold a hundred to 
one that the colonel has been over head and 
ears in love with some lady, that has made his 

heart-ache. * 

Col. Oh ! madam, we soldiers are admirers of 

all the fair sex. 

Miss. I wish, I could see the colonel in love, 
till he was ready .to die. 

Lady Smart. Ay, but I doubt, few people 
die for love in these days. 

Neverout. Well, I confess, I differ from the 
colonel ; for I hope to have a rich and a handsome 
wife yet before I die. 

Col. Ay, Tom ; live horse, and thou shalt 

have grass. 

Miss. Well, colonel ; but whatever you say 
against women, they are better creatures than 
men ; for men were made of clay, but woman 
was made of man. 
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Col. Miss, you may say what you please ; but, 
faith, you'll never lead apes in hell. 

Neverout. No, no ; I'll be sworn miss has not 
an inch of nan's flesh about her. 

Miss. I understumble you, gentlemen. 
Neverout. Madam, your humblecumdumble. 
Lady Sparkish. Pray, miss, when did you see 
your old acquaintance Mrs. Cloudy ? you and 
she are two, I hear. 

Miss. See her ! marry, I don't care whether 
I ever see her again ; God bless my eye-sight. 

'Lady Answ. Lord ! why she and you were 
as great as two inkle-weavers. I've seen her 
hug you, as the devil hugged the witch. 

Miss. That's true ; but I'm told for certain, 
she's no better than she should be. 

Lady Smart. Well, God mend us all ; but 
yon must allow, the world is very censorious ; I 
never heard that she was a naughty pack. 

Col. [to Neverout. 1 Come, sir Thomas, when 
the king pleases ; when do you intend to march 1 
Ld. Sparkish. Have patience. Tom, is your 
friend Ned Rattle married ? 

Neverout. Yes, faith, my lord ; he has tied a 
knot with his tongue, that he can never untie 
with his teeth. 

Lady Smart. Ah ! marry in haste, and repent 
at leisure. 

Lady Answ. Has he got a good fortune with 
his lady? for they say, something has some 
savour, but nothing has no flavour. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, all he gets by her, 
he may put into his eye, and see never the 
worse. 
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Miss. Then, I believe, he heartily wishes her 
in Abraham's bosom. 

Col. Pray, my lord, how does Charles Limber 
and his fine wife agree ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, they say, he's the greatest 
cuckold in town. 

. Never out. Oh ! bnt my lord, you should al- 
ways except my lord-mayor. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout ! 

Neverout. Hay, madam, did you call me ? 

Miss. Hay; why, hay is for horses. 
» Neveraui. Why, miss, then you may kiss 
my——. 

Col. Pray, my lord, what's o'clock by your 
oracle? 

Ld. Sparkish. Faith, I can't tell, I think my 
watch runs upon wheels. 

Neverout. Miss, pray be so kind to call a 
servant to bring me a glass of small beer : I 
know you are at home here. 

Miss. Every fool can do as they're bid : make 
a page of your own age, and do it yourself. 

Neverout. Choose, proud fool ; I did but ask 
you. 

{Miss puts her hand to her knee.] 

Neverout. What! miss, are you thinking of 
your sweetheart ? is your garter slipping down ? 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout keep your breath 
to cool your porridge ; you measure my corn by 
your bushel. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, you lie. — 

Miss. Did you ever hear any thing so rude ? 

Neverout. I mean you lie— under a mistake. 
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Miss. If a thousand lies could choke you, you 
would have been choked many a day ago. 

[Miss tries to snatch Never out's snuff-box.] 

Neverout. Madam, you miss'd that, as you 
miss'd your mother's blessing. 

[She tries again, and misses,'] 

Neverout. Snap short makes you look so lean, 
miss. 

Miss. Poh ! you are so robustious, you had 
like to put out my eye : I assure you t if you 
blind me, you must lead me. 

Lady Smart. Dear miss, be quiet; and bring 
* me a pincushion out of that closet. 

[Miss opens the closet-door and squalls.] 

Lady Smart. Lord bless the girl ! what's the 
matter now ? 

Miss. I vow, madam, I saw something in 
black, I thought it was a spirit. 

Col. Why, miss, did you ever see a spirit ? 

Miss. No sir, I thank God I never saw any 
thing worse than myself. 

Neverout. Well, I did a very foolish thing 
yesterday, and was a great puppy for my pains. 

Miss. Very likely ; for, they say, many a true 
word's spoke in jest. 

[Footman returns.] 

Lady Smart. Well, did you deliver your 
message ? you are fit to be sent for sorrow, you 
stay so long by the way. 

Footman. Madam, my lady was not at home, 
so I did not leave the message. 

Lady Smart. This is it to send a fool of an 
errand. 
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Ld. Sparkisk. [looking at his watch.] # Tis 
past twelve o'clock. 

Lady Smart. Well, what is that among all us ? 

Ld. Sparkisk. Madam, I must take my leave : 
come, gentlemen, are you for a march ? 

Lddy Smart. Well, but your lordship and the 
colonel will dine with us to-day; and, Mr. 
Neverout, I hope, we shall have your good 
company : there will be no soul else, besides my 
own lord and these ladies ; for everybody knows 
I hate a crowd; I would rather want victuals 
than elbow room : we dine punctually at three, 

Ld. Sparkisk. Madam, we'll be sure to attend 
your ladyship. 

Col. Madam, my stomach serves me instead 
of a clock. 

[Anotker Footman comes back.] 

Lady Smart. Oh ! you are the t'other fellow 
I sent : well, have you been with my lady 
Club? you are good to send of a dead man's 
errand. 

Footman. Madam, my lady Club begs your 
ladyship's pardon ; but she is engaged to-night. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, here's the back 
of my hand to you. 

Neverout. Miss, I find, you will have the last 
word. Ladies, I am more yours than my own. 
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Lord Smart and the former company at three 

o'clock coming to dine. 

[After salutations."] 

Lord Smart. I'm sorry I was not at home this 
-morning when you all did us the honour to call 
here : bnt I went to the levee to-day. 

Ld. Sparkish. Oh! my lord; I'm sure the 
loss was ours. 

Lady Smart. Gentlemen and ladies, you are 
come to a sad dirty house ; I am sorry for it, but 
we have had our hands in mortar. 

Ld. Sparkish. Oh ! madam ; your ladyship is 
pleased to say so, but I never saw any thing so 
clean and so fine ; I profess, it is a perfect 
paradise. 

Lady Smart. My lord, your lordship is always 
very obliging! 

IA. Sparkish. Pray, madam, whose picture 
is that? 

Lady Smart. Why, my lord, it was drawn for 
me. 

Ld. Sparkish. I'll swear, the painter did not 
flatter your ladyship. 

Col. My lord, the day is finely clear'd up. 

Ld. Smart. Ay, colonel ; 'tis a pity that fair 
weather should ever do any harm, [to Neverout.\ 
Why, Tom, you are high in the mode. 

Never out. My, lord, it is better to be out of 
the world, than out of the fashion. 

JA. Smart. But, Tom, I hear you and miss 
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are always quarrelling; I fear it is your fault ; 
for I can assure you, she is very good-humour'd. 
Never out. Ay, my lord ; so is the devil when 

he's pleas'd. 

Ld. Smart. Miss, what do you think of my 

friend Tom ? 

Miss. My lord, I think he's not the wisest 
man in the world ; and truly, he's sometimes 
very rude. 

Ld. Sparkish. That may be true ; but, yet, 
he that hangs Tom for a fool, may find a knave 
in the halter. 

Miss. Well, however, I wish he were hang'd, 
if it were only to try. 

Never out. Weil, miss, if I must be hang'd, I 
won't go far to choose my gallows ; it shall be 
about your fair neck. 

Miss. I'll see your nose cheese first, and the 
dogs eating it: but, my lord, Mr. Neverout*s 
wit begins to run low, for I vow, he said this 
before : pray, colonel, give him a pinch, and 
I'll do as much for you. 

Ld. Sparkish. My lady Smart, your ladyship 
has a very fine scarf. 

Lady Smart. Yes, my lord ; it will make * 
flaming figure in a country church. 

[Footman comes in.] 

Footman. Madam, dinner's upon the table. 

Col. Faith, I'm glad of it ; my belly began 
to cry cupboard. 

Neverout. I wish I may never hear worse 
news. 
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Miss. What ! Mr. Neverout, you are in great 
haste ; I believe, your belly thinks your throat's 
cut 

Neverout. No, faith, miss ; three meals a*day, 
and a good supper at night, will serve my turn, 
Miss. To say the truth, I'm hungry. 
Neverout. And I'm angry, so let us both go 

figiit. 

[They go in to dinner, and after the usual 
compliments, take their seats.] 

Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
eat any oysters before •dinner ? 

Col With all my heart. [Takes an oyster.} 
He was a bold man that first eat an oyster. 

Lady Smart. They say, oysters are a cruel 
meat, because we eat them alive : then they are 
an uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to 
the poor; and they are an ungodly meat, 
because we never say grace. 

Neverout. Faith, that's as well said, as if I 
had said it myself. 

Lady Smart. Well, we are well set, if we be 
but as well serv'd : come, colonel, handle your 
arms ; shall I help you to some beef? 

Col. If your ladyship please ; and, pray, 
don't cut like a mother-in-law, but send me a 
large slice ; for I love to lay a good foundation. 
I vow, 'tis a noble sirloin. 

Neverout. Ay ; here's cut, and come again. 

Miss. But, pray, why is it called a sirloin. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, you must know, that our 
King James the first, who lov'd good eating, 
being invited to dinner by one of his nobles, and 
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seeing a large loin of beef at his table, he drew 
out his sword, and in a frolic knighted it. Few 
people know the secret of this. 

Ld. Sparkisk. Beef is man's meat, my lord. 
; Ld> Smart. But, my lord, I say, beef is the 
king of meat. 

Miss. Pray, what have I done, that I must 
not have a plate ? 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Answ.] What will 
your ladyship please to eat ? 

Lady Answ. Pray, madam, help yourself. 

Col. They say, eating and scratching wants 
but a beginning : if you will give me leave, I'll 
help myself to a slice of this shoulder of veal. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you can't do a kinder 
thing : well, you are all heartily welcome, as I 
may say. 

Col. They say, there are thirty and two good 
bits in a shoulder of veal. 

Lady Smart. Ay, colonel ; thirty bad bits, and 
two good ones : you see, I understand yon ; but 
I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 

Neverout. Colonel I'll be of your mess. 

Col. Then pray Tom carve for yourself : they 
say, two hands in a dish, and one in a purse : 
ah ! said I well, Tom ? 

Neverout. Colonel ; you spoke like an oracle. 

Miss, [to Lady Answ.] Madam, will your 
ladyship help me to some fish ? 

Ld. Smart, [to Neverout.'] Tom, they say fish 
should swim thrice. 

Neverout. How is that, my lord ? 

Ld. Smart. Why, Tom, first it should swim in 
the sea, (do you mind me ?) then it should swim 
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in batter; and at last; sirrah, it should swim 
in good elaret. I think I have made it out. 

Footman, [to Ld. Smart.'] My lord, Sir John 
Linger is coming up. 

Ld* Smart. God so ! I invited him to dine 
with me to-day, and forgot it : well desire him 
to walk in. 



Sir Joan. What ! are you at it i why then 
I'll be gone. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I beg you will sit 
down : come, the more the merrier. 

Sir John. Ay; but the fewer the better 
cheer. 

Lady Smart. Well, I am the worst in the 
Irorld at making apologies ; it was my lord's 
fault i I doubt yon must kiss the hare's foot. 

Sir John. I see you are fast by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, Sir John, we are killing that, that 
would kill ns. 

Ed. Sparkish. You see, Sir John, we are 
upou a business of life and death : come, will 
you do as we do ? You are come in pudding- 



Sir John. Ay ; this would you be doing if I 
were dead. What! you keep court hours I 
see : PU be going, and get a bit of meat at my inn. 

Lady Smart. Why, we won't eat you, Sir John. 

Sir John. It is my own fault ; but I was kept 
by a fellow who bought some Derbyshire oxen 
of me. 

Neverout. You see, Sir John, we stay 'd for 
yon, as one horse does for another. 

Lady Smart. My lord, will you help Sir John 
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to some beef ? Lady Answerall, pray eat, yea 
see your dinner : I am sore, if we bad known 
we should have such good company, we should 
hare been better provided ; but you most take 
the will for the deed. I'm afraid you are in- 
vited to your loss. 

Col. And, pray, Sir John, how do yon like the 
town ? You have been absent a long time. 

Sir John. Why, I find, little London stands 
just where it did when I left it last. 

Never out. What do you think of Hanover- 
Square ? Why, Sir John, London is gone ont 
of town since you saw it. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I can only say, yon 
are heartily welcome ; and I wish I had some- 
thing better for you. 

Col. Here's no salt ; cuckolds will run away 
with the meat* 

Ld. Smart. Pray, edge a little, to make more 
room for Sir John : Sir John, fall to, you know 
half an hour is soon lost at dinner. 

Sir John. I protest I can't eat a bit, for I 
took share of a beef-steak and two mugs of ale 
with my chapman, besides a tankard of March 
beer, as soon as I got out of bed. 

Lady Answ. Not fresh and fasting, I hope ? 
Sir John. Yes, faith, madam ; I always wash 
my kettle before I put the meat in it. 

Lady Smart. Poh ! Sir John j you have seen 
nine houses since you eat last : come, yon have 
kept a corner of your stomach for a piece of 
venison-pasty. 

Sir John. Well, I'll try what I can do, when 
it comes up. 
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Lady Answ. Come, Sir John, you may go 
further, and fare worse. 

Miss, [to Neverout.] Pray, Mr. Neverout, 
will you please to send roe a piece of tongue ? 

Neverout. By no means, madam ; one tongue's 
enough for a woman. 

Col. Miss, here's a tongue that never told a 
lie. 

Mies. That was, because it could not speak. 
Why, colonel, I never told a lie in my life. 

Neverout. I appeal to all the company, whe- 
ther that be not the greatest lie that ever was 
told. 

Col. [to Neverout.] Pr'ythee, Tom, send me 
the two legs, and rump, and liver of that pigeon ; 
for you must know, I love what nobody else 
loves. 

Neverout. But what if any of the ladies 
should long ? well, here take it, and the d — 1 
do you good with it. 

Lady Answ. Well, this eating and drinking 
takes away a body's stomach. 

Neverout. I am sure I have lost mine. 

Miss. What! the bottom of it, I suppose. 

Neverout No, really, miss; I have quite 
lost it. 

Miss. I should be very sorry a poor body had 
found it. 

Lady Smart. But, Sir John, we hear you are : 
married since we saw you last : what ! you have 
stolen a wedding it seems. - 

Sir John. Well ; one can't do a foolish thing 
once in one's life, but one must hear of it a 
hundred times. 

ill. , R 
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Sir John. My wife's well, colonel; and at 
your service in a civil way. Ha> ha. [He laughsJ] 

Col. And pray, Sir John, how does your lady 
unknown? 

Miss. Pray, Sir John, is your lady tall or 
short ? 

Sir John. Why, miss, I thank God, she is a 
little evil. 

Ld. Sparkish. Come, give me a glass of 
claret. 

[Footman fills him a bumper.] 

Ld. Sparkish. Why do you fill so much ? 

Neverout. My lord, he fills as he loVes you. . 

Lady Smart. Miss, shall I send you some 
cowcomber ? 

Miss. Madam, I dare not touch it ; for they 
say, cowcombers are cold in the third degree. . 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, do you love 
pudding? 

Neverout. Madam, I'm like all fools, I love 
every thing that is good ; but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

Col. Sir John, I hear you are a great walker 
when you are at home. 

Sir John. No, faith, colonel ; I always love 
to walk with a horse in my hand : but I have 
had devilish bad luck in horse-flesh of late. 

Ld. Smart. Why then, Sir John, you must 
kiss a parson's wife. 

Lady Smart. They say, Sir John, that your 
lady has a great deal of wit. 

- Sir John. Madaift, she can make a pudding; 
and has just wit enough to know her husband's 
breeches from another man's. 
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Lady Smart* My lord Sparkish, I have some 
excellent cyder, will you please to taste it ? 

Ld. Sparkish, My lady, I should like it well 
enough, if it were not so treacherous. 

Ld. Smart, Pray, my lord, how is it trea- 
cherous ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Because it smiles iu my face, 
and cuts my throat. 

[Here a loud laugh.'] 

Miss. Odd-so! madam ; your knives are very 
sharp, for I have cut my finger. 

Lady Smart. I am sorry for it ; pray, which 
finger? (God bless the mark!) 

Miss. Why, this finger : no, 'tis this : I vow 
I can't find which it is. 

Neverout. Ay : the fox had a wound and he 
could not tell where, &c. Bring some water to 
throw in her face. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, did you ever draw 
a sword in anger ? I warrant you would faint at 
the sight of your own bit 





W] 







Lady Smart. Mr*. Neverout, shall I send you 
some veal ? 
Neverout. No, madam ; I don't love it. 
Miss. Then pray for them that do. I desire 
your ladyship will send me a bit. 
Ld. Smart. Tom, my service to you. 
Neverout. My lord, this moment I did myself 
the honour to drink to your lordship. 

Ld. Smart. Why then that's Hertfordshire 
kindness. 

Neverout. Faith, my lord, I pledged myself 
for I drank twice together without thinking. 
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Ld. Sparkish. Why then, colonel, my humble 
service to you. 

Never out. Pray, my lord, don't make a bridge 
of my nose. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well, a glass of this wine is 
as comfortable as matrimony to an old woman* 

Col. Sir John, I design one of these days to 
come and beat up your quarters in Derbyshire, 

Sir John. Faith, colonel, come and welcome ; 
and stay away, and heartily welcome ; but yon 
were born within the sound of Bow-bell, and 
don't care to stir so far from London. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, send me some fritters. 

[Colonel takes them out with his hands.] 

Col. Here, miss; they say, fingers were 
made before forks, and hands before knives. 

Lady Smart. Methinks this pudding is too 
much boiled. 

Lady Answ. Oh ! madam, they say a pudding 
is poison when it's too much boiled. 

Neverout. Miss, shall I help you to a pigeon ? 
Here's a pigeon so finely roasted, it cries, come 
eat me. 

Miss. No, sir ; I thank you. 

Neverout. Why, then you may choose. 

Miss. I have chosen already. 

Neverout. Well, you may be worse offer f d, 
before you are twice married. 

[The Colonel fills a large plate of soup.] 
Ld. Smart. Why, colonel, you don't mean to 

eat all that soup ?) 

Col. O my lord, this is my sick dish ; when I 

am well, I'll have a bigger. 
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Miss, [to Col.] Snp, Simon ; very good broth. 

Neverout. This seems to be a good puUet. 

Miss. I warrant, Mr. Neverout knows what's 
good for himself. 

Ld. Sparkish. Tom, I shan't take your word 
for it ; help me to a wing. • 

[Neverout tries to cut nff a wing.'] 

Neverout. Egad I eali't hit the joint. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why^ then, think of a cuckold. 

Neverout. Oh ! now I have nick'd it.— [Give* 
it Ld. Sparkish.} 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, a man may eat this, 
though his wife lay a dying 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glass of small 
beer, if it be good. 

Ld. Smart. Why, colonel, they say, there is 
no such thing as good small beer, good brown 
bread, or a good old woman. 

Lady Smart. [toLadyAnSto.] Madam, I beg 
your ladyship's pardon ; I did not see you when 
I was cutting that bit. 

Lady Answ. Oh ! madam ; after you is good 
manners. , 

Lady Smart. Lord! here's a hair in the 
sauce. 

Ld. Sparkish. Then set the hounds after it. 

Neverout. Pray , colonel, help me however to 
some of that same sauce. 

Col. Come; I think you are more sauce than 
pig. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, cheer up : my service to 
yon : well, what do you think of the world to come ? 

Sir John. Truly, my lord, I* think of it as 
little as I can. 
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Lady Smart, [putting a skewer on a plate ] 
Here, take this skewer, and carry it down to the 
cook, to dress it for her own dinner. 

Never out. I beg your ladyship's pardon ; but 
this small beer is dead. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, let it be bailed. 

Col. This is admirable black-padding : miss, 
shall I carve you some ? I can just carve pudding 
and that's all ; I am the worst carver io the 
world ; I should never make a good chaplain. 

Miss. No thank ye, colonel ; for they say, 
those that eat black-pudding will dream of the 
devil. 

Ld. Smart. O, here comes the venison-pasty : 
here, take the soup away. 

Ld. Smart. [He cuts it up, and tastes the 
venison.] 'Sbudsl this venison is musty. 

{Neverout eats a piece, and it burns his mouth] 

Ld. Smart. Whafs the matter, Tom? You 
have tears in your eyes, I think : what dost cry 
for, man ? 

Neverout. My lord, I was just thinking of my 
poor grandmother ; she died just this very day 
seven years. 

[Miss takes a bit, and burns her mouth] 

Neverout. And, pray, miss, why do you cry 
too? 

Miss. Because you were not hang'd the day 
your grandmother died. 

Ld. Smart. I'd have given forty pounds, miss, 
to have said that. 

Col. Egad, I think, the more I eat, the ban* 
grier I am. 
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Ld. Sparkish Why, colonel, they say, one 
shoulder of mutton drives down another. 

Neverout. Egad, if I were to fast for my life, 
I would take a good breakfast in the morning, a 
good dinner at noon, and a good supper at 
night. 

Ld. Sparkish. My lord, this venison is pla- 
guily peppered ; your cook has a heavy hand. 

Ld. Smart. My lord, I hope, yon are pepper- 
proof : come, here's a health to the founders. 

Lady Smart. Ay ; and to the confounders too. 

Ld. Smart. Lady Answerall, does not your 
ladyship love venison ? 

Lady Answ. No, my lord, I can't endure it 
in my sight, therefore please to send me a good 
piece of meat and crust. 

Ld. Sparkish [drinks to Neverout.] Come, 
Tom ; not always to my friends, but once to 
you. 

Neverout [drinks to Lady Smart.] Come, 
madam; here's a health to our friends, and 
hang the rest of our kin. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Answ.] Madam, will 
your ladyship have any of this hare ? 

Lady Answ. No, madam ; they say, 'tis me- 
lancholy meat. 

Lady Smart. Then, madam, shall I send yon 
the brains? I beg your ladyship's pardon; for 
they say, 'tis not good manners to offer brains. 

Lady Answ. No, madam ; for perhaps it will 
make me hare-brain'd. 

Neverout. Miss, I must tell you one thing. 

Miss, [with a glass in ker hand.] Hold your 
tongue, Mr. Neverout; don't speak in my tip. 
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Col. Well, he was an ingenious man, that 
first found out eating and drinking. 

Ld. Sparkish. Of all victuals, drink digests 
the quickest : give me a glass of wine. 

Neverout. My lord, your wine is too strong. 

Ld. Smart. Ay, Tom ; as much as you are too 
good. 

Miss. This almond pudding was pure good ; 
but it is grown quite cold. 

Neverout. So much the better, miss ; cold 
padding will settle your love. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, are you going to 
take a voyage ? 

Neverout. Why do you ask, miss? 

Miss. Because you have laid in so much beef. 

Sir John. You two have eat up the whole 
pudding betwixt you. 

Miss. Sir John, here's a little bit left ; will 
you please to have it. 

Sir John* No, thankee ; I don't love to make 
a fool of my mouth. 

Col. [calling to the butler.] John is your 
small beer good ? 

Butler. An please your honour, my lord and 
lady like it; I think it is good. 

Col. Why then John, d'ye see ? if you are 
sure your small beer is good, d'ye mark ? then, 
give me a glass of wine. , [All laugh. 

[Colonel tasting the wine.) 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, how does your neigh- 
bour Gatberall of the Peak ? I hear he has lately 
made a purchase. 

&V«/^.Oh,Dick6atherallknowshowtobut- 
ter his bread as well as any man in Derbyshire. 
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Ld. Smart. Why, he us'd to go very fine, 
when he was here in town. 

Sir John. Ay ; and it became him, as a saddle 
becomes a sow. 

Col. I know his lady, and I think she is a 
very good woman. 

Sir John. Faith, she has more goodness in 
her little finger, than he has in his whole body. 

Ld. Smart. Well, colonel, how do you like 
that wine ? 

Col. This wine should be eaten; it is too 
good to be drank. 

Ld. Smart. I'm very glad you like it ; and 
pray don't spare it. 

Col. No, my lord ; I'll never starve in a 
cook's shop. 

Ld. Smart. And pray, Sir John, what do you 
say to my wine ? 

Sir John. I'll take another glass first ; second 
thoughts are best. 

Ld. Sparkish. Pray, lady Smart, you sit 
near that ham ; will you please to send me a 
bit? 

Lady Smart. With all my heart [She sends 
him apiece.] Pray, my lord, bow do you like 
it? 

Ld. Sparkish. I think it is a limb of Lot's 
wife. [He eats it with mustard.] Egad, my 
lord, your mustard is very uncivil. 

Ld. Smart. Why uncivil, my lord ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Because it takes me by the 
nose, egad. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, I find you are a 
very good carver. 
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Col. O madam, that is no wonder ; for you 
must know, Tom Neverout earves o'Sundays. 
[Never out overturns the salt-cellar.] 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, you have over- 
turned the salt, and that's a sign of anger ; I'm 
afraid, miss and you will fall out. 

Lady Answ. j$o, no ; throw a little of it 
into the fire, and all will be well. 

Neverout. O madam, the falling out of lovers, 
you know. 

Miss. Lovers ! very fine ! fall out with him ! 
I wonder when we were in ! 

Sir John. For my part, I believe, the young 
gentlewoman is his sweetheart ^ there's so much 
fooling and fiddling betwixt them : I'm sure, 
they say in our country, that shiddle-come- 
sh 's the beginning of love. 

Miss. I own, I love Mr. Neverout, as the 
devil loves holy water; I love him like pie, I'd 
rather the the devil had him than I. 

Neverout. Miss, I'll tell you one thing. 

Miss. Come, here's t'ye, to stop your mouth. 

Neverout. I'd rather you would stop it with 
a kiss. 

Miss. A kiss ! marry come up, my dirty 
cousin; are you no sicker? Lord, I wonder 
what fool it was that first invented kissing ! 

Neverout. Well, I'm very dry* 

Miss. Then you're the better to burn, and 
the worse to fry. 

Lady Answ. God bless you colonel; you 
have a good stroke with you. 

Col. O madam; formerly I could eat all, 
but now I leavenotbing ; I eat but one meal a day- 
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Miss. What! I suppose, colonel, that's from 
morning till night ? 

Neverout. Faith, miss; and well was his 
-wont. 

Ld. Smart. Pray, Lady Answerall, taste this 
bit of venison. 

LadyAnsw. I hope your lordship will set 
me a good example. 

Ld. Smart. Here's a glass of cyder fill'd: 
miss, you must drink it. 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can't. 

Neverout. Come, miss ; better belly burst, 
th an good liquor be lost. 

Miss. Pish! well, in life there was never 
any thing so teasing ; I had rather shed it in my 
shoes : I wish it were in your guts, for my share 

Ld. Smart. Mr. Neverout, you ha'n't tasted 
my cyder yet. 

Neverout. No, my lord: I have been just 
eating soup; and they say, if one drinks with 
one's porridge, one will cough in one's grave. 
- Ld. Smart. Come, take miss's glass, she 
wish'd it was in your guts ; let her have her 
wish for once : ladies can't abide to have their 
inclinations crossed. 

Lady Smart [to Sir John.] I think, Sir John, 
you have not tasted the venison yet. 

Sir John. I seldom eat it, madam : however, 
please to send me a little of the Crust. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, Sir John* you had as 
good eat the devil as the broth he's boil'd in. 

Col. Well, this eating and drinking takes 
away a body's stomach, as Lady Answerall 
eays. 
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Neverout. I have dined as well as ray lord- 
mayor. 

Miss. I thought I could have eaten this wing 
of a chicken; but my eye's bigger than my belly. 

Ld. Smart. Indeed, lady Answerall, you 
have eaten nothing. 

Lady Answ. Pray, my lord, see all the bones 
on my plate : they say, a carpenter's known by 
his chips. 

Neverout. Miss, will you reach me that glass 
of jelly ? 

Miss [giving it to him.] You see, 'tis but ask 
and have. 

Neverout. Miss, I would have a bigger glass. 

Miss. What! you don't know your own 
mind ; you are neither well, full nor fasting ; I 
think that is enough. 

Nevertfut. Ay, one of the enough's j I am sure 
it is little enough. 

Miss. Yes ; but you know, sweet things are 
bad for the teeth. 

Neverout [to Lady Answ.] Madam, I don't 
like that part of the veal you sent me. 

Lady Answ. Well, Mr. Neverout, I find you 
are a true Englishman ; you never know when 
you are well. 

Col. Well, I have made my whole dinner of beefc 

Lady Answ. Why, colonel, a belly-full's a 
belly-full, if it be but of wheat-straw. 

Col. Well, after all, kitchen-physic is the 
best physic. 

Ld. Smart. And best doctors in the world are 
Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merry - 
man. 
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Ld. Sparkish. What do you think of a little 
house well fill'd ? 

Sir John. And a little land well till'd ? 

Col. Ay ; and a little wife well wili'd ? 

Neverout. My Lady Smart, pray help me to 
some of the breast of that goose. 

Ld. Smart. Tom, I have heard, that goose 
upon goose is false heraldry. 

Miss. What! will you never have done stuf- 
fing? 

Ld. Smart. This goose is quite raw : well, 
God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks. 

Neverout. Miss, can you tell which is the gan- 
der, the white goose, or the grey goose P 

Miss. They say, a fool will ask more questions 
than the wisest body can answer. 

Col. Indeed, miss,Tom Neverout has posed you. 

Miss. Why, colonel, every dog has his day ; 
but, I believe, I shall never see a goose again 
without thinking on Mr. Neverout. 

Ld. Smart. Well said, miss ; faith, girl, thou 
hast brought thyself off cleverly. Tom, what 
say you to that ? 

Col. Faith, Tom is nonplussed ; he looks pla- 
guily down in the mouth. 

Miss. Why, my lord, yon see he is the pro- 
vokingest creature in life ; I believe there is not 
such another in the varsal world. 

Lady Answ. Ob, miss ! the world's a wide 
place. 

Neverout. Well, miss, I'll give you leave to 
call me any thing, if you don't call me spade. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but, after all, Tom, can you 
tell me what's Latin for a goose ? 

in. s 

■ 
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Neverout. O my lord, I know that ; why 
brandy is Latin for a goose, and tace is Latin for 
a candle. 

Miss. Is that manners, to shew your learning 
before ladies ? methinks you are grown very brisk 
of a sudden; I think the man's glad he's alive. 

Sir John* The devil take your wit, if this be 
wit ; for it spoils company : pray, Mr. Butler, 
bring me a dram after my goose ; 'tis very good 
for the wholesomes. 

Ld. Smart. Come, bring me the loaf; I 
sometimes love to cut my own bread. 

Miss. I suppose, my lord, you lay longest a 
bed to-day. 

Ld. Smart. Miss, if 1 had said so, I should 
have told a fib ; I warrant you lay a bed till the 
cows come home : but, miss, shall I cut you a 
little crust now my hand is. in ? 

Miss. If you please, my lord, a bit of under- 
crust. 

Neverout. [whispering Miss.] I find, you 
love to lie under. 

Miss, [aloud pushing him from her.] What 
does the man mean ! sir, I don't understand you 
at all. 

Neverout. Come* all quarrels laid aside : here, 
miss, may you live a thousand years. [He 
drinks to her.] - „ . 

Miss. Pray, sir, don't stint me. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, will you taste my Oc- 
tober? I think it is very good; but I believe 
not equal to yours in Derbyshire. 

Sir John. My lord,.! beg your pardon ; but 
they say, the devil made askers. 
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Ld. Smart* [to the butler.] Here, bring up 
the great tankard full of October for Sir John. 

Col. [drinking to Miss.] Miss, ydur health ; 
may you live all the days of your life. 

Lady Answ. Welly miss, you'll certainly be 
soorf married ; here's two bachelors drinking to 
you at once. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, miss, I belie ve you 
were wrapt in your mother's smock, you are so 
Well beloved. 

Miss. Where's my knife ? sure I han't eaten 
it. Oh ! here it is. 

Sir John: No, miss; but your maidenhead 
hangs in your light. 

Miss. Pray, Sir John, is that a Derbyshire 
compliment? Here, Mr. NeVerout, will you 
take this piece of rabbit that you bid me carve 
for you? 

Neverout. I don't know. 

Miss. Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Neverout. I will. 

Miss. What will you ? 

Neverout. Why, I'll take it, or let it alone. 

Miss. You are a provoking creature. 

Sir John, [talking with a glass of wine in his 
ha?id.] I remember a farmer in our country- 

Ld. Smart, [interrupting him.] Pray, Sir 
John, did you ever hear of Parson Palmer ? 

Sir John. No, my lord ; what of fiim? 

Ld. Smart. Why he used to preach over his 
liquor. * 

Sir John. I beg your pardon ; here's your 
lordship's health : I'd drink it np, if it were a 
mile to the bottom. 
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Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, have you been 
at the new play ? 

Neverout. Yes, madam ; ] went the first 
night. 

Lady Smart. Well ; and how did it take * 

Neverout Why, madam, the poet is damn'd. 

Sir John. God forgive you ! that's very un- 
charitable : you ought not to judge so rashly of 
any Christian. 

Neverout. [whispers Lady Smart.] Was ever 
such a dunce ? how well he knows the town I 
see, how he stares like a stuck-pig ! Well, but, 
Sir John, are you acquainted with any of our 
fine ladies yet ? any of our famous toasts ? 

Sir John. No ; damn your fire-ships, I have 
a wife of my own. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lady Answerall, 
how do you like these preserved oranges ? 

Lady Answ. Indeed, madam, the only fault 
I find is, that they are too good. 

Lady Smart. O madam ; I have heard 'em 
say, that too good is stark naught. 

[Miss drinking part of a glass of wine.] 

Neverout. Pray, let me drink your snuff. 

Miss. No, indeed ; you shan't drink after me, 
for you'll know my thoughts. 

Neverout. I know them already ; you are 
thinking of a good husband : besides, I can 
tell your meaning by your mumping. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my lord, did not you 
order the butler to bring up a tankard of our 
October to Sir John ? I believe, they stay to 
brew it. 
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[The butler brings up the tankard to Sir John.] 

Sir John. Won't your ladyship please ta 
drink first? 

Lady Smart No, Sir John; His in a very 
good hand ; I'll pledge you. 

Col. [to Ld. Smart^ My lord, I love Oc- 
tober as well as Sir John ; and 1 hope you won't 
make fish of one, and flesh of another. 

Ld Smart. Colonel, you're heartily welcome. 
Come, Sir John, take it by word of mouth, and 
then give it the colonel. 

[Sir John drinks.] 

Ld. Smart. Well, Sir John, do you like it ? 

Sir John. Not as well as my own in Derby* 
shire; 'tis plaguy small. 

Lady Smart. I never taste malt liquor ; but 
they say 'tis well hopt. 

Sir John. Hopt I why, if it had hopp'd a little 
further, it would have hopp'd into the river. O 
my lord, my ale is meat, drink, and cloth ; it will 
make a cat speak, and a wise man dumb. 

Lady Smart. I was told ours was very strong. 

Sir John. Ay, madam, strong of the water ; 
I believe the brewer forgot the malt, or the river 
was too near. him. Faith, it is mere whip-belly* 
vengeance ; he that drinks most has the worst 
share. 

Col. I believe, Sir John, ale is as plenty as 
water at your house. 

Sir John. Why faith at Christmas we have 
many comers and goers ; and they must not be 
sent away without a cup of Christmas ale, for fear 
they should p— s behind the door. 
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Lady Smart. I hear Sir John has the nicest 
garden in England ; they say 'tis kept so clean, 
that yon can't find a place where to spit. 

Sir John. O, madam, yon are pleased to say 
so. 

Lady Smart* But, Sir John, your ale is terrible 
strong and heady in Derbyshire, and will soon 
make one drunk and sick ; what do yon then ? 
' Sir John. Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one ; 
but our way is, to take a hare of the same dog 
next morning. — I take a new-laid egg for break- 
fast ; and, faith, one should drink as much after 
an egg as after an ox. 

Ld. Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taste a 
glass of the October ? 

Neverout. No, faith, my lord ; I like your 
wine, and I won't put a churl npon a gentle- 
man ; your honour's claret is good enough for 
me. 

Lady Smart. What ! is this pigeon left fot 
manners ? colonel, shall I send you the legs and 
rump ? 

Col. Madam, I could not eat a bit more, if 
the house was full. 

Lord Smart, [carving a partridge.] Well ; 
one may ride to Rumford upon this knife, it is 
so blunt 

Lady Anew. My lord, I beg your pardon ; 
but they say, an ill workman never has good 
tools. 

Ld. Smart. Will your lordship have a wing 
of it ? 

Ld. Sparkiih. No., my lord ; I love the wing 
of an ox a great deal better. 
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Ld. Smart. I'm always cold after eating. 
Col. My lord, they say, that's a sign of long 
life. 

Ld. Smart. Ay ; I believe I shall live till all 
my friends are weary of me. 

Cot, Pray, does any body here hate cheese ? 
I would be glad of a bit. 

l*d. Smart. An odd kind of fellow dined with, 
me t'other day; and when the cheese came 
upon the table, he pretended to faint ; so some- 
body said, pray, take away the cheese ; no, 
said I ; pray, take away the fool : said I well ? 
[Here a large and loud laugh.] 

Col. Faith, my lord, yon serv'd the coxcomb 
right enough ; and therefore I wish we had a bit 
of your lordship's Oxfordshire cheese. 

Ld. Smart* Come, hang saving ; bring us up a 
faalfp'orth of cheese. 

Lady Armu. They say, cheese digests every 
thing but itself. 

\A footman brings a great whole cheese.] 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay; this would look handsome, 
if any body should come in. 

Sir John. Well ; I'm weily brosten, as they 
sayn in Lancashire. 

Lady Smart. Oh ! Sir John ; 1 wou'd I had 
something to brost you withal. 

Ld. Smart. Come ; they say, 'tis merry in 
the hall, when beards wag all. 

Lady Smart. Miss, shall I help you to some 
cheese? or will you carve for yourself? 

Neverout. I'll hold fifty pounds, miss won't 
cut the cheese. 

Miss. Pray, why so, Mr. Neverout i 
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Neverout. Oh there is a reason, and you know 
it well enough. 

Miss. I can't for my life understand what 
the gentleman means. 

Ld. Smart. Pray, Tom, change the discourse, 
in troth you are too bad. 

Col. [whispers Neverout.'] Smoke miss, faith 
you have made her fret like gum taffeta. 

Lady Smart. Well, but miss; (hold your 
tongue Mr. Neverout) shall I cut you a piece of 
cheese ? 

Miss. No, really, madam; I have dined this 
half hour. 

Lady Smart. What! quick at meat, quick at 
work, they say. 

[Sir John nods.] 

Ld. Smart. What ! are you sleepy, Sir John? 
do you sleep after dinner ? 

Sir John. Yes, faith ; I sometimes take a nap 
after my pipe ; for when the belly is full, the 
bones will be at rest. 

Lady Smart. Come, colonel ; help yourself, 
and your friends will love you the better. [To 
Lady Answ.] Madam, your ladyship eats 
nothing. 

Lady Answ. Lord, madam, I have fed like 
a farmer ; I shall grow as fat as a porpoise ; I 
swear my jaws are weary of chewing. 

Col. I have a mind to eat a piece of that 
sturgeon ; but fear it will make me sick. 

Neverout. A rare soldier indeed ! let it 
alone, and I warrant it won't hurt you. 

Col. Well ; but it would vex a dog to see a 
pudding creep. 
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[Sir John rises J] 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, what are you doing ? 

Sir John. Swolks, I must be going, by'r 
lady; I have earnest business; I roust do as 
the beggars do, go away when I have got 
enough. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but stay till this bottle's, 
out ; you know the man was hang'd that left his 
liquor behind him : and besides, a cup in the 
pate is a mile in the gate ; and a spur in the 
head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir John. Come then ; one brimmer to all 
your healths. [The footman gives him a glass 
half fullJ] Pray, friend, what was the rest of 
this glass made for? An inch at the top, friend, is 
worth two at the bottom. [He gets a brimmer, 
and drinks it off*.] Well, there's no deceit in a 
brimmer, and there's no false Latin in this ; your 
wine is excellent good, so I thank you for the 
*ext, for I am sure of this: madam, has your 
ladyship any commands in Derbyshire ? I must 
go fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady Smart. None, Sir John, but to take 
care of yourself ; and my most humble service 
to your lady unknown. 

Sir John. Well, madam, I can but love and 
thank you. 

Lady Smart. Here, bring water to wash; 
though, really, you have all eaten so little, that 
you have no need to wash your mouths. 

Ld. Smart. But, pr'ythee, Sir John, stay 
awhile longer. 

Sir John. No, my lord ; I am to smoke a 
pipe with a friend before I leave the town. 
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Col. Why, Sir John, had not you better set 
out to-morrow ? 

Sir John. Colonel, you forget to-morrow is 
Sunday. 

Col. Now I always love to begin a journey on 
Sundays, because I shall have the prayers of the 
church, to preserve all that travel by land, or by 
water. 

Sir John. Well, colonel ; thou art a mad 
fellow to make a priest of. 

Neverout. Fie, Sir' John ! do you take to* 
bacco ? How can you make a chimney of your 
mouth ? 

Sir John, [to Neverout.] What ! you don't 
smoke, I warrant yon, but you smock. (Ladies, 
I beg your pardon.) Colonel, do you never 
smoke ? 

Col. No, Sir John ; but I take a pipe some- 
times. 

Sir John, I'faith, one of your finical London 
blades dined with me last year in Derbyshire; 
so, after dinner, I took a pipe ; so my gentle- 
man turn'd away his head: so, said I, what, 
sir, do yon never smoke ? So, he answered as 
you do, colonel; No, but I sometimes take a 
pipe : so, he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled 
with it till he broke it : so, said I, pray sir, can 
you make a pipe? so, he said Ao; so, said I, 
why, then, sir, if you can't make a pipe, you 
should not break a pipe ; so, we alMaugh'd. 

Ld. Smart Wfcll ; but, Sir John, they say, 
that the corruption of pipes is the generation of 
stoppers. 

Sir John. Colonel, I hear, you go sometimes 
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to Derbyshire ; I wish you would come and foul 
a plate with me. 
Col. I hope, you'll give me a soldier's bottle. 
Sir John. Come, and try. Mr. Neverout, 
you are a town- wit, can you tell me what kind 
of herb is tobacco ? 
Neverout. Why, an Indian herb, Sir John. 
Sir John. No, 'tis a pot-herb ; and so here's 
t'ye in a pot of my lord's October. 

Lady Smart. I hear, Sir John, since you are 
married, you have forsworn the town. 

jSiV John. No, madam; 1 never forswore 
any thing but building of churches. 

Lady Smart. Well; but, Sir John, when 
may we hope to see you again in London ? 

Sir John. Why, madam, not till the ducks 
have eat up the dirt ; as the children say. 

Neverout. Come, Sir John ; I foresee it will 
rain terribly. 

Lady Smart. Come, Sir John, do nothing 
rashly ; let us drink first. 

Ld. Sparkish. I know Sir John will go, 
though he was sure it would rain cats and dogs? 
but pray, stay, Sir John ; you'll be time enough 
to go to bed by candle-light. 

Ld. Smart. Why, Sir John, if yon must 
needs go ; while yon stay, make good use of 
your time : here's my service to you, a health 
to our friends in Derbyshire : come, sit down ; 
let us put off the evil hour as long as we cat)* 

Sir John. Faith, I could not drink a drop 
more, if the house was full 

Col. Why, Sir John, you used to love a glass 
of good wine in former times. 
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Sir Joint* Why, so I do still, colonel ; but a 
man may love his house very well, without rid- 
ing on the ridge : besides, I must be with my 
wife on Tuesday, or there will be the devil and 
all to pay. 

Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wish you may 
be wet to the skin. 

Sir John. Ay ; but they say, the prayers of 
the wicked won't prevail, 

[Sir John takes leave, and goes away.'] 

Ld. Smart. Well, miss, how do you like Sir 
John ? 

Miss. Why, I think, he's a little upon the 
silly ,^>r so : I believe, he has not all the wit in 
the world ; but I don't pretend to be a judge. 

Neverout. Faith, I believe, he was bred at 
Hogs-Norton, where the pigs play upon the 
organs. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, Tom, I thought you and 
he were hand and glove. 

Neverout. Faith, he shall have a clean 
threshold for me ; I never darkened his door 
in my life, neither in town nor country ; but 
he's a queer old duke by my conscience ; and 
yet, after all, I take him to be more knave than 
fool. 

Lady Smart. Well, come ; a man's a man, if 
he has but a nose on his head. 

Col. I was once with him and some other 
company over a bottle; and, egad, he fell 
asleep, and snor'd so hard, that we thought he 
was driving his hogs to market. 

Neverout. Why, what! you can have no 
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more of a cat than her skin ; you can't make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. 

Ld. Sparkish. Well, since he's gone, the 
devil go with him and sixpence; and there's 
money and company too. 

Neverout. Faith, he's a true country put. 
Pray, miss, let me ask you a question ? 

Miss. Well; but don't ask. questions with a 
dirty face : I warrant, what y6u have to say 
will keep cold. 

Col. Come, my lord, against you are dis- 
posed ; here's to all that love and honour you. 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, that was always Dick 
Nimble's health. I'm sure you know he's 
dead. 

Col. Dead ! well, my lord, you love to be a 
messenger of ill news : I'm heartily sorry ; but, 
my lord we must all die. 

Neverout. I knew him very well : but, pray, 
how came he to die ? 

Miss. There's a question! yon talk like a 
'poticary : why, because he could live no longer. 

Neverout. Well ; rest his soul : we must live 
by the living, and not by the dead. 

Ld. Sparkish. You know, his house was burnt 
down to the ground. 

Col. Yes ; it was in the news : why fire and 
water are good servants, but they are very bad 
masters. 

Ld. Smart. Here, take away, and set down 
a bottle of Burgundy : ladies, you'll stay, and 
drink a glass of wine before you go to your 
tea. 

[All taken away, and the wine set doum, Sfc.] 

III. t 
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[Miss gives Neverout a smart pinch.] 
Neverout. Lord, miss, what d'ye mean! 

d'ye think 1 have no feeling ? 
Miss. I'm forced to pinch, for the times are 

hard. 

Neverout. [giving Miss a pinch.] Take that, 
miss ; what's sauce tor a goose is for a gander. 

Miss, [screaming.] Well, Mr. Neveront, if I 
live, that shall neither go to heaven nor hell 
with you. 

Neverout. [takes Miss's hand.] Come, miss ; 
let us lay all quarrels aside, and be friends. 

Miss. Don't be so teasing ! you plague a 
body so! can't you keep your filthy hands to 
yourself? 

Neverout. Pray, miss, where did you get 
that pick-tooth case ? 

Miss. I came honestly by it. 

Neverout. I'm sure it was mine, for I lost just 
such a one ; nay, I don't tell you a lie. 

Miss. No; if you lie, it is much. 

Neverout. Well ; I'm sure 'tis mine. 

Miss. What! you think every thing is yours, 
but a little the king has. 

Neverout. Colonel, you have seen my fine 
pick-tooth case ; don't you think this is the very 
same ? 

Col. Indeed, miss, it is very like it. 
Miss. Ay; what he says, you'll swear. 
Neverout. Well; but I'll prove it to be 
mine. 

Miss. Ay ; do if you can. 
Neverout. Why, what's yours is mine, and 
what's mine is my own. 
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Miss. Well, run on till you're weary, nobody 
holds you. 

[Neverout gapes.] 

Col. What, Mr. Neverout, do you gape foi 
preferment ? 

Neverout. Faith, I may gape long enough, 
before it falls into my mouth. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, my lord and I 
intend to beat up your quarters one of these 
days : I hear, you live high. 

Neverout. Yes, faith, madam ; I live high, and 
lodge in a garret. 

Col. But, miss, I forgot to tell you, that Mr. 
Neverout got the devilishest fall in the Park to- 
day. 

Miss. I hope he did not hurt the ground : but 
how was it, Mr. Neverout ? I wish I had been 
there to laugh. 

Neverout. Why, madam, it was a place 
where a cuckold had been buried, and one of 'his 
horns sticking out, I happened to stumble 
against it ; that was all. 

Lady Smart. Ladies, let us leave the gen- 
tlemen to themselves ; I think it is time to go 
to our tea. 

Lady Answ. and Miss. My lords and gen- 
tlemen, your most humble servant. 

Ld. Smart. Well, ladies, we'll wait on you 
an hour hence. 

[The gentlemen alone.] 

Ld. Smart. Come, John, bring us a fresh 
bottle. 
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Col. Ay, my lord ; and, pray, let him carry off 
the dead men, as we say in the army. [Meaning 
the empty bottles.] 

Ld. Sparkish. Mr. Neverout, pray, is not 
that bottle fnll? 

Neverout. Yes, my lord ; full of emptiness. 

Ld. Smart. And, d'ye hear, John ? bring 
clean glasses. 

Col. I'll keep mine ; for I think, the wine is 
the best liquor to wash glasses in. 



DIALOGUE III. 

[The ladies at their tea.] 

Lady Smart. Well, ladies; now let us have 
a cnp of discourse to ourselves. 

Lady Answ. What do you think of your 
friend, Sir John Spendall ? 

Lady Smart. Why, madam, 'tis happy for 
him, that his father was born before him. 

Miss. They say, he makes a very ill husband 
to my lady. 

Lady Answ. But he must be allowed to be 
the fondest father in the world* 

Lady Smart. Ay, madam, that's true ; for 
they say, the devil is kind to his own. 

Miss. I am told, my lady manages him to 
admiration. 
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Lady Smart. That I believe ; for she's as 
conning as a dead pig ; but not half so honest. 

Lady Answ. They say, she's quite a stranger 
to all his gallantries. 

Lady Smart. Not at all; but, you know, 
there's none so blind as they that won't see. 

Miss. O madam, I am told, she watches him 
as a cat would watch a mouse. 

Lady Answ. Well, if she ben't fdully belied, 
she pays him in his own coin. \ 

Lady Smart. Madam, I fancy I know your 
thoughts, as well as if I were within you. 

Lady Answ. Madam, I was f other day in 
company witty Mrs. Clatter; I find she gives 
herself airs of being acquainted with your lady- 
ship. 

miss. Oh, the hideous creature ! did you 
observe her nails ? they were long enough to 
scratch her grannum out of her grave* 

Lady Smart. Well, she and Tom Gosling 
were banging compliments backwards and 
forwards ; it look'd like two asses scrubbing one 
another. 

Miss. Ay, claw me, and I'll claw thou: 
but, pray, madam, who were the company ? 

Lady Smart. Why, there was all the world 
and his wife: there was Mrs. Clatter, lady 
Singular, the . countess of Talkham, (I should 
have named her first;) Tom Gosling, and some 
others, whom I have forgot. 

Lady Answ. I think the countess is very 
sickly. 

Lady Smatt. Yes, madam; she'll never 
scratch a grey head, I promise her. 
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Miss. And, pray, what was your conversation ? 

Lady Smart. Why, Mrs. Clatter had all the 
talk to herself, and was perpetually complain- 
ing of her misfortunes. 

Lady Arisw. She brought her hnsband ten 
thousand pounds ; she has a town-house and 
country-house : would the woman have her a — 
hung with points ? 

Lady Smart. She would fain be at the top 
of the house before the stairs are built. 

Miss. Well, comparisons are odious ; but she's 
as like her husband, as if she were spit out of 
his mouth ; as like as one egg is to another : 
pray, how was she drest ? 

Lady Smart. Why, she was as fine as fi'pence ; 
but, truly, I thought, there was more cost than 
worship. 

Lady Answ. I don't know her husband : 
pray, what is he ? 

Lady Smart. Why, he's a concealer of the 
law ; you must know, he came to us as drunk 
as David's sow. 

Miss. What kind of a creature is he ? 

Lady Smart. You must know, the man and 
his wife are coupled like rabbits, a fat and a 
lean ; he's as fat as a porpus, and she's one of 
Pharaoh's lean kine : the ladies and Tom Gos- 
ling were proposing a party at quadrille, but he 
refus'd to make one : Damn your cards, said he, 
they are the devil's books. 

Lady Answ. A dull unmannerly brute ! well, 
God send him more wit, and me more money. 

Miss. Lord ! madam, I would not keep such 
company for the world. 
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Lady Smart. O miss, 'tis nothing when you 
arc used to it : besides, you know, for want of 
company, welcome trumpery* 

Miss. Did your ladyship play ? 

Lady Smart. Yes, and won ; so I came off 
with fiddlers' fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady Answ. Ay ; what says Piuck ? 

Miss. Well, my elbow itches ; I shall change 
bed-fellows. 

Lady Smart. And my right hand itches ; I 
shall receive money. 

Lady Answ. And my right eye itches; I 
shall cry. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I hear your friend mis- 
tress Giddy has discarded Dick Shuttle : pray 
has she got another lover ? 

Miss. I hear of none. 

Lady Smart. Why the fellow's rich ; and I 
think she was a fool to throw out her dirty 
water before she got clean. 

Lady Answ. Miss, that's a very handsome 
gown of -yours, and finely made ; very genteel. 

Miss. I'm glad your ladyship likes it. 

Lady Answ. Your lover will be in raptures ; 
it becomes you admirably. 

Miss. Ay ; I assure you I won't take it as I 
have done ; if this won't fetch him, the devil 
fetch him say I. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, 
when did you see Sir Peter Muckworm ? 

Lady Answ. Not this fortnight ; I hear, he's 
laid up with the gout. 

Lady Smart. What does he do for it ? 

Lady Answ. Why I hear he's weary of dor 
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taring it, and now makes use of nothing but 
patience and flannel. 

Miss. Pray, how does he and ray lady agree ? 

Lady Answ. You know, he loves her as the 
devil loves holy water. 

Miss. They say, she plays deep with shar- 
pers, that cheat her of her money. 

Lady Answ. Upon my word, they must rise 
early that would cheat her of her money; 
sharp's the word with her ; diamonds cut dia- 
monds. 

Miss. Well, but I was assured from a good 
hand, that she lost at one sitting to the tune of 
a hundred guineas ; make money of that ! 

Lady Smart* Well, but do you hear, that 
Mrs. Plump is brought to bed at last? 

Miss. And, pray, what has Ood sent her ! 

Lady Smart. Why, guess, if you can. 

Miss. A boy, I suppose. 

Lady Smart. No, you are out ; guess again. 

Miss. A girl then. 

Lady Smart. You have hit it ; I believe you 
are a witch. 

Miss. O madam ; the gentlemen say, all 
fiue ladies are witches; but I pretend to no 
such thing. 

Lady Answ. Well, she had good luck to 
draw Tom Plump into wedlock ; she ris' with 
her a upwards. 

Miss. Fie, madam ! what do you mean ? 

Lady Smart. O miss ; 'tis nothing what we 
say among ourselves. 

Miss. Ay, madam ^ but they say, hedges 
have eyes, and walls have ears, 
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Lady Answ. Well/miss, I can't help it; you 
know, I am old tell- truth ; I love to call a 
spade a spade. 

Lady Smart, [mistakes the tea-tongs for the 
spoonA What! I think my wits are a wool* 
gathering to-day* 

Miss. Why, madam, there was but a right 
and a wrong. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I hear, that you and 
Lady Coupler are as great as cup and can. 

Lady Answ. Ay, miss, as great as the devil 
and the Earl of Kent. 

Lady Smart. Nay, I am told, you meet to- 
gether with as much love, as there is between the 
old cow and the hay-stack. 

Miss* I own, I love her very well ; but 
there's difference betwixt staring and stark mad. 

Lady Smart. They say she begins to grow fat. 

Miss. Fat ! ay, fat as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Lady Answer all, (pray, 
forgive me) I think, your ladyship looks thinner 
than when I saw you last* 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I think not; but 
your ladyship is one of Job's comforters. 

Lady Answ. Well, no matter how I look ; 
1 am bought and sold : but really, miss, you 
are so very obliging, that I wish I were a hand- 
some young lord for your sake. 

Miss. O madam, your love's a million. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Answ J] Madam, 
will your ladyship let me wait on you to the 
play to-morrow ? 

Lady Answ. Madam, it becomes me to wait 
on your ladyship. 
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Miss. What, then, I'm turn'd out for a 
-wrangler. 

[The gentlemen come in to the ladies to drink 

tea.] 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, we wanted you sadly ; 
you are always out of the way when you should 
be hang'd. 

Neverout. You wanted me ! pray, miss, how 
do you look when you lie ? 

Miss. Better than yon when you cry. Man- 
ners indeed! I find you mend like sour ale in 
summer. 

Neverout. I beg your pardon, miss ; I only 
meant, when you lie alone. 

Miss. That's well turn'd ; one turn more 
would have turn'd you down stairs. 

Neverout. Come, miss ; be kind for once, and 
01 der me a dish of coffee. 

Miss* Pray, go yourself ; let us wear out the 
oldest first : besides I can't go, for I have a 
bone in my leg. 

Col. They say, a woman need but look on her 
apron-string to find an excuse. 

Neverout. Why, miss, you are grown so 
peevish, a dog would not live with you. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I beg your diversion ; 
no offence, I hope : but truly in a little time you 
intend to make the colonel as bad as yourself ; 
and that's as bad as bad can be. 

Neverout. My lord, don't you think miss im- 
proves wonderfully of late ? why, miss, if I 
spoil the colonel, I hope you will use him as 
you do me ; for, you know, love me, love my 
dog. 
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Col. How's that, Tom ? say that again : why, 
if I am a dog, shake hands, brother. 

{Here a great, loud, long laugh.) 

Ld. Smart. But, pray, gentlemen, why al- 
ways so severe upon poor miss ? on my con- 
science, colonel and Tom Neverout, one of you 
two are both knaves. 

Col. My Lady Answerall, I intend to do my- 
self the honour of dining witlryour ladyship to- 
morrow. 

Lady Answ. Ay, colonel; do if yon can. 

Miss. Fm sure you'll be glad to be welcome. 

Col. Miss, I thank you ; 'and, to reward you, 
I'll come and drink tea with you in the morning. 

Miss. Colonel, there's two words to that 
bargain. 

Col. [to Lady Smart.] Your ladyship has a 
very fine watch ; well may yon wear it. 

Lady Smart. It is none of mine, colonel. 

Col Pray, whose is it then? 

Lady S?nart. Why, 'tis my lord's ; for they 
say, a married woman has nothing of her own, 
but her wedding-ring and her hair-lace: but if 
women had been the law-makers, it would have 
been better. 

CoV This watch seems to be quite new. 

Lady Smart. No, sir; it has been twenty 
years in my lord's family ; but Quare put a new 
case and dial-plate to it. 

Neverout. Why, that's for all the world like 
the man who swore he kept the same knife 
forty years, only he sometimes changed the 
haft, and sometimes the blade. 
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Ld. Smart. Well, Tom, to give the devil his 
due, thou art a right woman's man* 

Col. Odd so f I have broke the hinge of my 
snuff-box ; I'm undone beside the loss. 

Miss. Alack-a-day. colonel! I vow I had 
rather have found forty shillings. 

Neverout. Why, colonel; all that I can say to 
comfort you, is, that you must mend it with a 
a new one. 

[Miss laughs.] 

Col. What, miss! you can't laugh, but you 
must shew your teeth. 

Miss. I'm sure you shew your teeth when 
you can't bite : well, thus it must be, if we sell 
ale. 

Neverout. Miss, you smell very sweet; I 
hope you don't carry perfumes. 

Miss. Perfumes! no, sir; I'd have you to 
know, it is nothing but the grain of my skin. 

Col. Tom, you have a good nose to make a 
poor man's sow. 

Ld. Sparkish. So, ladies and gentlemen, me- 
thinks you are very witty upon one another : 
come, box it about ; 'twill come to my father at 
last 

Col. Why, my lord, you see miss has no 
mercy ; I wish she were married ; but I 
doubt the gray mare would prove the better 
horse. 

Miss. Well, God forgive you for that wish. 
Ld. Sparkish. Never fear him, miss. 
Bliss. What, my lord, do yon think I was 
born in a wood, to be afraid of an owl. 



• 
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Ld. Smart. What have you to say to that, 
colonel ? 

Neverout. O, my lord, my friend the colonel 
scorns to set his wit against a child. 

Miss. Scornful dogs will eat dirty pnddings. 

Col. Well, miss; they say, a woman's tongue 
is the last thing about her that dies ; therefore 
let's kiss and be friends. 

Miss. Hands off ! that's meat for your 
master. 

Ld. Sparkish. Faith, colonel, you are for 
ale and cakes : but after all, miss, you are too 
severe ; yon would not meddle with your match. 

Miss. All they can say goes in at one ear, 
and out at t'other for me, I can assure you : 
only I wish they would be quiet, and let me 
drink my tea. 

Neverout. What ! I warrant you think all is 
lost # that goes beside your own mouth. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue 
for once, if it be possible : one would think, you 
were a woman in man's clothes, by your prating. 

Neverout. No, miss; it is not handsome to 
see one hold one's tongue: besides, I should 
slobber my fingers. 

Col. Miss, did you neyer hear, that three 
women and a goose are enough to make a 
market? 

Miss. I'm sure, if Mr. Neverout or you were 
among them, it would make a fair. 

[Footman comes in.] 

Lady Smart. Here, take away the tea-table, 
and bring up candles. 

ill. u 
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Lady.Answ. O madam, no candles yet, I 
beseech yon ; don't let us burn day-light. 

Neverout. I dare swear, miss, for her part, 
will never barn day-light, if she can help it. 

Miss. Lord, Mr. Neverout, one can't hear 
• one's own ears for you. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, madam, it is blind- 
man^ holiday ; we shall soon be all of a colour. 

Neverout. Why, then, miss, we may kiss 
where we like best. 

Miss. Fogb ! these men talk of nothing but 
kissing. [She spits.] 

Neverout. What, miss, does it make your 
mouth water ? 

Lady Smart. It is as good be in the dark as 
without light ; therefore pray bring in candles : 
they say, women and linen show best by candle- 
light : come, gentlemen, are you for a party at 
quadrille ? 

Col. I'll make one with you three ladies. 
Lady Answ. I'll sit down and be a stander- 

by. ' 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Answ.] madam, does 
your ladyship never play ? 

Col. Yes ; I suppose her ladyship plays 
sometimes for an egg at Easter. 

Neverout. Ay ; and a kiss at Christmas. 

Lady Answ. Come, Mr. Neverout ; hold your 
tongue, and mind your knitting. 

Neverout. With all my heart ; kiss my wife, 
and welcome. 

[The Colonely Mr. Neverout, Lady Smart and 
Miss go to the quadrille, and sit tiU three in 
the morning.'] 
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[They rise from cards.} * 

Lady Smart. Well, miss, you'll have a sad 
husband, you have such good luck at cards. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, you dealt me sad 
cards ; if you deal so ill by your friends, what 
will you do with your enemies ? 

Lady Answ. I'm sure ' tis time for honest 
folks to be a-bed. 

Miss. Indeed my eyes draw straws. 
[She's almost asleep.] 

Neverout. Why, miss, if you fall asleep, 
somebody may get a pair of gloves. 

CoL Fm going to the land of nod. 

Neverout. Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire. 

Lady Smart. I'm sure I shall sleep without 
rocking. 

Neverout. Miss, I hope you'll dream of your 
sweetheart. 

Miss. Oh, no doubt of it : I believe I shan't 
be able to sleep for dreaming of him. 

Col. [to Miss.] Madam, shall I have the 
honour to escort you ? 

Miss. No, colonel, I thank you ; my mamma 
has sent her chair and footman. Well, my 
lady Smart, I'll give you revenge whenever you 
please. 

[Footman comes in.] 
Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting. 
[They all take their chairs^ and go off.] 

THE END OF POLITE CONVERSATION. 
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ARS PUN-ICA, SIVE FLOS LINGUARUM. 



THE 



ART OF PUNNING, 



OR, 



THE FLOWER OF LANGUAGES : 



IN SEVENTY-NINE RULES; 



fOR THB FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF CONVER- 
SATION, AND HELP OF MEMORY. 



BY THB 



LABOUR AND INDUSTRY OF TOM PUN-SIBI. 



' Ex ambigui dict& vel argutisslma putantur ; sed non 
semper in joco, saepe etiam in gravitate versantur.— 
Ingeniosi enim videtur, vim verbi in aliud atqne caeteri 
acci plant, posse ducere." 

Cicero, de Orator e, Lib. ii. §. 61, 2* 

r< The seeds of Punning are in tbe minds of ail men.* 

Addison, Sped . No. 61. 
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This Treatise was printed at Dublin in 1719 ; 
immediately reprinted in London; and then 
pretty generally ascribed to Dr. Swift. It 
appears, however, that in this instance the 
Dean was only an assistant; the piece having 
been written by Dr. Sheridan, and corrected 
and improved by Dr. Swift, Dr. Delany, and 
Mr. Rochfort. Although this piece does not 
seem calculated to give offence to any one, it 
however called forth the following Satire from 
the pen of Dr. Tisdal, which is here printed 
as a specimen of the assaults to which Swift and 
his friends were exposed. 

TOM PUN-SIBI: 

OR, 

THE GIBER GIB'D. 
Mirandi twvitate mcvebere moilH.— On o. 

Tom was a little merry grig, 
Fiddled and danced to his own jig. 
Good-natured, but a little silly ; 
Irresolute, and 4haIly-shiUy. 
What he should do, he cou'dn't guess, 
Swift used him like a man at chess ; 
He told him once that he had wit, 
But was in jest, and Tom was bit. 
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Thought himself second son of PhcBbus, 
For ballad, pun, lampoon and rebus. 
He took a draught of Helicon, 
But swallowed so much water down, 
He got a dropsy ; now they say, 'tis 
Turn'd to poetic diabetes. 
For all the liquor he has pass'd, 
Is without spirit, salt, or taste : 
But, since it pass'd, Tom thought it wit, 
And so he writ, and writ, and writ : 
He writ the famous Punning Art, 
The Benefit of p— s and f— t : 
He writ the Wonder of all Wonders, 
He writ the Blunder of all Blunders; 
He writ a merry farce or poppet, 
Taught actors how to squeak and hop it : 
A treatise on the Wooden-man,* 
A ballad on the nose of Dan ; 
The art of making April fools, 
The fomvand-thirty quibbling rules. 
The learned say, that Tom went snacks 
With Philomaths, for almanacks ; 
Tho f they divided are, for some say, 
He writ for Whaley, some for Cumpstey.t 
Hundreds there are, who will make oath, 
That he writ almanacks for both ; 
And, tho' they made the calculations, 
Tom writ the monthly observations! 

Such were his writings, but his chatter 
Was one continual c litter-clatter. 
Swift slit his tongue, and made it talk, 
Cry, * Cup 0'sack/ and € Walk, knave, walk!' 

• " The wooden-man is a famed door-post in Dublin." 
t " The famous Irish almanack-makcra." 
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And fitted little prating Pall 
For wire-cage, in Common-Hall : 
Made him expert at quibble-jargon, 
And quaint at selling of a bargain* 
Pali, be could talk in different Ungues, 
But he conld not be taught distinguos ; 
Swift tried in vain, and angry thereat, 
Into a spaniel turn'd the parrot ; 
Made him to walk on his hind-legs, 
He dances, fawns, and paws, and begs ; 
Then cuts a caper o'er a stick,* 
Lies close, does whine, and creep, and lick : 
Swift put a bit upon his snont, 
Poor Tom ! he daren't look about ; 
But when that Swift does give the word, 
He snaps it up, tho' twere a t — . 
Swift strokes his back, and gives him victual, 
And then he makes him lick his spittle. 
Sometimes he takes him on his lap, 
And makes him grin, and snarl, and snap. 
He sets the little cur at me ; 
Kick'd, he leapt upon his knee ; 
I took him by the neck to shake him, 
And made him void his album Gr&cum, 
" Turn out the stinking cur, pox take him !" 
Quoth Swift : tho' Swift could sooner want any 
Thing in the world, than a Tanta-ny 
And thus not only makes his grig, 
A parrot, spaniel, but his pig. 

• u This is literally true between Swift and Sheridan." 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

SIR JOHN SCRUB, BART. 

AND 

WINE-MERCHANT, 

THIS DEDICATION 18 HUMBLY PRESENTED BY 

THE AUTHOR* 

Your Honour's character is too well known in 
the world to stand in need of a dedication ; 
but I can tell you, that my fortune is not so 
well settled but I stand in need of a patron. 
And therefore, since I am to write a dedication, 
I must, for decency, proceed in the usual 
method. 

First, I then proclaim to the world your high 
and illustrious birth : that you are, by the 
father's side, descended from the most ancient 
and celebrated family of Rome, the Cascas ; by 
the mother's, from Earl Percy. Some indeed 
have been so malicious as to say, yonr grand- 
mother kilPd-her-kin: but, I think if the authors 
of the report were found out, they ought to be 
hampered. I will allow that the world ex- 
claims deservedly against your mother because 
she is no friend to the bottle ; otherwise they 
would deserve a jfirhin, as having no grounds 
for what they say. However, I do not think it 
can sully your fine and bright reputation ; for 
the credit you gained at the battle of Hog shed, 
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against the Duke of Burgundy, who felt no 
sham-pain, when yon forcea him to sink beneath 
your power, and gave his whole army a brush, 
may in time turn to your account ; for, to my 
knowledge it pat his highness upon the fret. 
This indeed was no less racking to the king his 
master, who found himself gross-lee mistaken in 
catching a tartar* For the whole world al- 
lowed, that you brought him a peg lower, by 
giving him the parting-blow, and making all 
his rogues in buckram to run. Not to mention 
your great a-gillity, though you are past your 
prim-age ; and may you never lack-age, with a 
sparkling wit, and brisk imagination! May 
your honour also wear long, beyond the common 
scant-ling of human life, and constantly proceed 
in your musical diversions of pipe and sack-but, 
hunting with tarriers, &c. and may your good 
humour in saying, " I am-phor-a-bottle," never 
be lost to the joy of all them that drink your 
wins for nothing, and especially of, 

Your humble servant, 

TOM PUN-SIBI. 
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A SPECIMEN; 
A SPICE I MEAN. 
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PREFACE. 

Hue nos, ab imis PunAcorum annalibus 

Prolata, longo tempore edkiimus tibU 7 bit* 

I've rak'd the ashes of the dead, to show 
Puna were in vogue five thousand years ago. 

The great and singular advantages of Pun- 
ning, and the lustre it gives to conversation, 
are commonly so little known in the world, that 
scarce one man of learning in fifty, to their shame 
he it spoken, appears to have the least tincture 
of it in his discourse;. This I can impute to no- 
thing but that it hath not been reduced to a 
science ; and indeed Cicero seemed long ago to 
wish for it, as we may gather from his second 
book de Oratore,* where he has this remarkable 
passage : " Suavis autem est et vehementer saepe 
ntilis jocus et facetiaB cum ambiguitate — in qui- 
bus tu longe aliis me& sentential, Caesar, ex- 
cellis : quo magis mibi etiam testis esse potes, 
aut nullam esse artem salis, aut, si qua est, earn 
nos tu pot;issimum docebis." " Punning is ex- 
tremely delightful, and oftentimes very profit- 
able ; in which, as far as I can judge, Caesar, 
you excel all mankind ; for which reason you 

• lib. ii. $ liv. 
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may inform me, whether there be any art of 
Punning ; or, if there be, I beseech yon, above 
all things, to instruct me in it." So much was 
this great man affected with the art, and such 
a noble idea did he conceive of it, that he gave 
Caesar the preference to all mankind, only on 
account of that accomplishment! 

Let critics say what they will, I will venture 
to affirm, that Panning, of all arts and sciences, 
is the most extraordinary : for all others are cir- 
cumscribed by certain bounds; but this alone 
is found to have no limits, because to excel 
therein requires a more extensive knowledge of 
all things. A Punner must be a man of the 
greatest natural abilities, and of the best accom- 
plishments : his wit must be poignant and fruitful, 
hit understanding clear and distinct, his imagina- 
tion delicate and cheerful ; he must have an ex- 
traordinary elevation of soul, far above all mean 
and low conceptions ; and these must be sus- 
tained with a vivacity fit to express his ideas, 
with that grace and beauty, that strength and 
sweetness, which become sentiments so truly 
noble and sublime. 

And now, lest I should be suspected of im- 
posing upon my reader, I must entreat him to 
consider how high Plato has carried bis senti- 
ments of this art (and Plato is allowed by all 
men to have seen farther into Heaven than any 
Heathen either before or since.) Does not he 
say positively, in his Cratylus, " Jocos & Dii 
amant," the gods themselves love Punning? 

which I am apt to believe from Homer*sacr/3£0To< 

yt 'Xwc, unextinguished laughter ; because there 
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is no other motive could cause such continued 
merriment among the gods. 

As to the antiquity of this art, Buxtorf proves 
it to be very early among the Chaldeans ; which 
any one may see at large, who will read what he 
says upon the word ppJJ Pun, Vocula est Chal- 
daeis familiarissima, &c. " It is a word that is 
most frequently in use among the Chaldeans/' 
who were first instructed in the methods of pun- 
ning by their Magi, and gained such reputation, 
that Ptolemaus Philo-punnaeus sent for six of 
those learned priests, to propagate their doc- 
trine of puns in six of his principal cities ; which 
they did with such success, that his Majesty or- 
dered, by public edict, to have a full collection 
of all the puns made within his dominions for three 
years past ; and this collection filled one large 
apartment of his library, having this following 
remarkable inscription over the door, 

'larpeiov \pv^f}g 9 
u The shop of the soul's physic/'* 

Some authors, but upon what ground it is un- 
certain, will have Pan, who in the ^Solic dialect 
is called Pun, to be the author of Puns, because, 
they say, Pan being the god of universal Na- 
ture, and Punning free of all languages, it is 
highly probable that it owes its first origin, as 
well as name, to this god : others again attri- 
bute it to Janus, and for this reason — Janus 
had two faces ; and of consequence they con- 

• Vide Joseph. Bengor. Chronic, in Edit. Georg. Home- 
dida. Seriem Godolise Tradit. Hebraic. Corpus Paradoseon 
Titalo MegUl. c. i. $ 8. Chronic. Samarit. Abulpbetachi. Me. 
gillat. Taaoit. 

III. * 
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jectured every word he spoke had a double 
meaning. But, however, I give little credit to 
these opinions, which I am apt to believe were 
broached in the dark and fabulous ages of the 
world ; for I doubt, before the first Olympiad, 
there can be no great dependance upon Profane 
History. 

I am much more inclined to give credit to 
Buxtorf ; nor is it improbable that Pythagoras, 
who spent twenty-eight years at /Egypt in his 
studies, brought this art, together with some 
arcana of Philosophy, into Greece ; the reason 
for which might be, that Philosophy and Pun- 
ning were a mutual assistance to each other : 
" for/' says he, " puns are like so many torch- 
lights in the head, that give the soul a very dis- 
tinct view of those images, which she before 
seemed to grope after as if she had been impri- 
soned in a dungeon." From whence he looked 
upon puns to be so sacred, and had such a re- 
gard to them, that he left a precept to his dis- 
ciples, forbidding them to eat beans, because 

they were called in Greek irvvvot. " Let not," 
says he, " one grain of the seeds be lost ; but 
preserve and scatter them over all Greece, that 
both our gardens and our fields may flourish 
with a vegetable, which, on account of its name, 
not only brings an honour to our country, but, 
as it disperses its effluvia in the air, may also, 
by a secret impulse, prepare the soul for pun- 
ning, which I esteem the first and great felicity 
of life/' 

This art being so very well recommended by 
so great a man, it was not long before it spread 
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through all Greece, aud at last was looked upon 
to be such a necessary accomplishment, that no 
person was admitted to a feast who was not 
first examined, and if he were found ignorant of 

punning, he was dismissed with 'E*ac Ut, 

flifirjkoi, " Hence, ye profane/' 

If any one doubts the truth of what I say, let 
him consult the apophthegms of Plutarch, who, 
after he had passed several encomiums upon 
this art, gives some account of persons eminent 
in it ; among which (to shorten my preface,) I 
choose one of the most illustrious examples, and 
will entertain the courteous reader with the 
following story : " King Philip had his collar- 
bone broken in a battle ; and his physician ex- 
pecting money of him every visit, the king 
reproved him with a pun, saying he had the 

key in his own hands/' For the word K\£eic 9 
in the original, signifies both a key and a collar- 
bone.* 

We have also several puns recorded in Dio- 
genes Laertius's u Lives of the Philosophers ; ,f 
and those made by the wisest and gravest men, 
among them, even by Diogenes the cynick, 
who, although pretending to withstand the irre- 
sistible charms of punning, was cursed with the 
name of an abhorrer. Yet, in spite of all 
his ill-nature and affectation (for he was a tub- 
preacher), be made so excellent a pun, that 
Scaliger said, " He would rather have been 
author of it, than King of Navarre/' The story 
is as follows : Didymus (not Didymus the com- 

• Vide Plat. Apopbth. p. 177, 
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vnentator upon Homer, but a famous rake among 
the ladies at Athens), having taken in hand to 
cure a virgin's eye that was sore, had this cau- 
tion given him by Diogenes, " Take care you 

do not corrupt your pupil." The word irdpa, 
signifies both the pupil of the eye and a virgin.* 

It would be endless to produce all the au- 
thorities that might be gathered, from Diodorus 
Si cuius, Herodotus, Proconosius, Bergseus, 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lycophron, Pindar, 
Apollonius, Menander, Aristophanes, Corinth us 
Cous, Nonnus, Demosthenes, Euripides, Thu- 
cydides, Plato, Aristotle, &c. ; from every one 
of which I should have produced some quota- 
tions, were it not that we are so unfortunate 
in this kingdom, not to have Greek types suffici- 
ent for such an undertaking : t for want of 
whicb, I have been put to the necessity, in the 
word icdpa, of writing an alpha for an Ha. 

However, I believe it will not be amiss to 
bring some few testimonies, to shew in what 
great esteem the art of punning was among the 
most refined wits at Rome, and that in the most 
polite ages, as will appear from the following 
quotations. 

Quinctiltan says,$ Urbanitas est virtus quse- 
dam, in breve dictum, vernm sensu duplici, 
coacta, et apta ad delectandos homines, &c." 
Thus translated, " Punning is a virtue, com- 

• See Laertiui. 

t Though it is no uncommon thing for a country printer 
to be without Greek types, this could scarcely be a serious 
complaint at Dublin in 1719. 

X Institut. Orator, lib. vl. p. 265. 
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prised in a short expression, with a double 
meaning, and fitted to delight the ladies/' 

Lucretius also, 
Quo magis seternum da dictis, Diva, leporera. 
" Goddess, eternal Pans on me bestow/' 

And elsewhere, 
Omnia enim Iepidi magis admirantur, am&ntque 
Germanis quae sub verbis latitantia cernunt: 
Verbaque constituunt simili fucata sonore, 
Nec simili sensu, sed quae mentita placerent. 
11 All men of mirth and sense admire and love 
Those words which like twin- brothers doubtful 
prove ; 

When the same sounds a different sense disguise, 
In being deceiv'd the greatest pleasure lies/' 

Thus Claudian : 
Vocibus alternant sensus, fraudisque jocosae, 
Vim .duplicera rident, lacrymosaque gaudia 
miscenU 

u From word to word th' ambiguous sense i» 
playM ; 

Langhing succeeds, and joyful tears are shed/' 

And Martial : 
Sit mihi, Cinna, comes, salibus dictisque facetus, 
Qui sapit ambiguos fundere ab ore sonos. 
" Cinna, give me the the man, when all is done. 
That wisely knows to crack a jest and pun/' 

Petronius likewise will tell you, 
Dicta, sales, risus, urbana crepundia vocum, 
Ingenii facilis quae documenta dabnnt. 
" Jokes, repartees, and laugh, and pun polite, 
Are the true test to prove a man is right/' 
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And Lucan : 
Illi est imperium risus, qui fraude leporis 
Ambigua fallens, humeros quatit usque solutis 
Nexibus, ac tremuli trepidant curvamina dorai, 
Et jecur, et cordis fibras, et pandit anhelas 
Pulmonis latebras— » 

" He's king of mirth, that slightly cheats our 

sense - 

With pun ambiguous, pleasing in suspense ; 
The shoulders lax become, the bending back 
Upheaved with laughter, makes our ribs to 
crack ; 

Ev'n to the liver he can joys impart, 
And play upon the fibres of the heart ; 
Open the chambers of fongues,* and there 
Give longer life in laughing, than in air." 

But to come nearer home, and pur own times ; 
we know that France, in the late reign, was 
the seat of learning and policy; and what made 
it so, but the great encouragement the king 
gave punners above any other men : for it is 
too notorious, to quote any author for it, that 
Lewis le Grand gave a hundred pistoles for one 
single pun-motto, made upon an Abbot, who 
died in a field, having a lily growing out of his 
a—; 

Habe mortem prse oculis. 
Abbl mort en prez au culiz. 
Nor was his bounty less to Monsieur de Ferry 
de Lageltre the painter (though the pun and 
the picture turned against himself,) who drew 
his majesty shooting, and at some distance from 
him another man aiming at the same fowl, who 

* Pottos lungs, as a Dutch commentator would oburre. 
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was withheld by a third person, pointing at the 
king, with these words from his mouth, 
" Ne voyez vous le Roy tirant ? " 
Havhig now, from the best authorities, plain- 
ly proved the antiquity and excellence of the 
art of punning, nothing remains but to give 
some general directions as to the manner how 
this science is to be taught. 

1. Let the husband teach his wife to read it. 

2. Let her be appointed to teach her children. 

3. Let the head servant of the family instruct 
all the rest, and that every morning before the 
master and mistress are up. 

4. The masters and misses are to repeat a 
rule every day, witli the examples ; and every 
visiting-day be brought up, to shew the com- 
pany what fine memories they have. 

5. They must go ten times through the book, 
before they be allowed to aim at a pun. 

0. They must every day of their lives repeat 
art synonymous words, or words like in sound, 
before they be allowed to sit down to dinner* 
Such as 

Assent, Ascent. 1 Alter, Altar. 

A Lass, Alas. I A Peer, Appear. 

Bark, Barque. | Barbery, Barberrie. 

They are all to be found in metre, most la- 
boriously compiled by the learned author of 
44 The English School-master," printed anno 
1641, London Edit. p. 52. 

7. If any eldest son has not a capacity to 
attain to this science, let him be disinherited 
as non-compos j and the estate given to the next 
hopeful child. 
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Si quid notisti rectius istis, 
Candidas imperti : si non, bis otere mecam.* 
" If any man can better roles impart, 
I'll give him leave to do't with all my heart I" 



A 

PARAGRAPH OF THE FIRST PREFACE, 
THAT WAS OMITTED ; 

WHICH THE READER (ACCORDING TO HIS 
JUDGMENT OR DISCRETION) MAY INSERT 
WHERE HE PLEASES. 

There is a remarkable passage in Petronius 
Arbiter, which plainly proves, by a royal ex- 
ample, that punning was a necessary ingredient 
to make an entertainment agreeable. The 
words are these : " Ingerebat nihilominus 
Trimalchio lentissima voce, Carpe. Ego, sus- 
picatus ad aliquant urbanitatem toties iteratam 
vocem pertinere, non erubui eum qui supra me 
accumbebat hoc ipsnm interrogare. At ille qui 
saepius ejusmodi ludos spectaverat, Yides, in- 
quit, ilium qui obsonium carpi t,. Carpus vocatur. 
Itaque quotiescunque dicit Carpe, eodem verbo 
et vocat et imperat." And it is further re- 
markable, that every day of his life he made the 
same pun at dinner and supper. 

• Hoc Ep. I.i. 67. 
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Lest my modesty should be called in question, 
for venturing to appear in print, in an age so 
famous for politeness and ingenuity, I think I 
am bound to say this in ray own defence, that 
these few sheets were not designed to be made 
public, as being written for my own private use : 
but what will not the importunity of friends 
conquer? they were no sooner discovered in 
my study, but my merry friend George Roch- 
fort, my learned acquaintance Patrick Delany, 
and my much honoured patron Jonathan Swift, 
all unanimously agreed, that I should do my 
own reputation and the world that justice, as to 
send " such a Treasure of Knowledge" (as they 
were pleased to express themselves) to the press. 
As for the work itself, I may venture to say, it 
is a work of time and experience, and entirely 
unattempted before. For which reason, I hope 
the candid reader will be favourable in his 
judgment upon it, and consider that all sciences 
in their infancy have been weak and feeble. 
The next age may supply where I have been 
defective; and the next perhaps may produce a 
Sir Isaac in punning. We know that logicians 
first spun out reason in categories, predicaments, 
and enunciations; and at last they came to 
wind up their bottoms in syllogisms, which is 
the completing of that science. 

The Chaldeans began the mathematics; in 
which the Egyptians flourished. Then these, 
crossing the sea by the means of Thales tho 
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Milesian, came into Greece, where they were 
improved very much by Pythagoras, Anaxa- 
goras, and (Enopides of Chios. These were 
followed by Briso, Antipho, Hippocrates, &c. 
Bat the excellence of the algebraic art was 
begun by Geber, an Arabian astronomer (whence 
as is conceived, the word algebra took its rise), 
and was much since improved by Cardanus, 
Tartaglia, Claviut, Stevinus, Ghetaldus, Heri- 
genius, Fran. Van Schooten, Florida de 
Beaune, Sec. 

But to return to the Art of Punning again; 
the progress and improvement of which, I 
hope, will be equal to the sciences I have men- 
tioned ; or to any superior to them, if there be 
such : reader, I must trespass a little longer on 
your patience, and tell you an old maxim, 
Bonum, quo cotnmunius, eo melius, " Good, 
the more common, the better it is." You see, I 
have in imitation of the industrious bee gathered 
my honey from various flowers ; but yet I can- 
not say, without some diminution and loss to 
the persons from whom I have taken the ex- 
amples to my rules, who are likely never to use 
their puns again. 

And here, to avoid the imputation of ingra- 
titude, I must declare to the world, that my 
worthy friend Dr R— , who is singularly 
remarkable for his unparalleled skill in punning, 
and a most industrious promoter of it, has been 
a very great instrument in bringing this work to 
light, as well by animating me to proceed in it, 
as by endeavouring to procure a good letter for 
the impression. 
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The favourable acceptance that my puns 
have met with in some private companies, 
makes me flatter myself, that my labours therein 
will be candidly accepted, as they have been 
cordially intended to serve my native country, 

TOM PUN-SIBI. 
From my Study, up one Pair of 
Stairs, ill-contrived Street- 
wards, August 9th. 1719. 



THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING; 

from plato's symposiacks. 
BY DR. SHERIDAN. 
Once on a time in merry mood, 
Jove made a Pun of flesh and blood : 
A double two-faced living creature, 
Androgynos, of two-fold nature, 
For back to back with single skin 
He bound the male and female in ; 
So much alike, so near the same, 
They stuck as closely as their name. 
Whatever words the male exprest 
The female turn'd them to a jest ; 
Whatever words the female spoke, 
The male converted to a joke : 
So, in this form of man and wife 
They led a merry punning life. 

The gods from heaven descend to earth, 
Drawn down by their alluring mirth ; 
So well they seem'd to like the sport, 
Jove could not get them back to court. 
Th' infernal gods ascend as well, 
Drawn up by magic puns from hell. 
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Judges and furies quit their post, 
And not a soul to mind a ghost. 
4 Heyday V says Jove : says Pluto too, 
' I think the Devil's here to do ; 
Here's hell broke loose, and heav'n'g quite 
empty, 

We scarce have left one god in twenty. 
Pray what has set them all a-ranning ?*— 
' Dear brother, nothing else but punning. 
Behold that double creature yonder 
Delights them with a double entendre* 

1 Odds-fish,' says Pluto, i where's yonr thun- 
der? 

Let's drive, and split this thing asunder!' 

' That's right;' quoth Jove ; with that he threw 

A bolt, and split it into two ; 

And when the thing was split in twain, 

Why then it punn'd as much again. 

( 'Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 
The more we cut, the more they shine ; 
And ever since your men of wit, 
Until they're cut, can't pun a bit. 
So take a starling when 'tis young, 
And down the middle slit the tongue, 
With groat or sixpence, 'tis no matter, 
You'll find the bird will doubly chatter. 

' Upon the whole, dear Pluto, yon know, 
'Tis well I did not slit my Juno ! 
For, had I done't, whene'er she'd scold me, 
She'd make the heavens too hot to hold me/ 

The gods, upon this application, 

Return'd each to his habitation, 

Extremely pleas'd with this new joke ; 

The best, they swore, he ever spoke. 
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tl Pun NAT A dicuntur, id ipsum, quod sunt, 
aliorura esse dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo ad 
alind referuntur." 

Puns, in their very nature and constitution, 
have a relation to something else ; or, if they 
have not, any other reason why, will serve as 
welL 

THE PHYSICAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING, 
ACCORDING TO CARDAN. 

Punning is an art of harmonious jingling upon 
words, which, passing in at the ears, and falling 
upon the diaphragma, excites a titillary motion 
(n those parts ; and tills being conveyed by the 
animal spirits into the muscles of the face, raises 
the cockles of the heart. 

THE MORAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING. 

Punning is a virtue that most effectually 
promotes the end of good fellowship, which is 
laughing. 

N.B. I design to make the most celebrated 
punners in these kingdoms examples to the 
following rules. 

Rule 1. TJie capital Rule* He that puns, 
must have a head for it ; that is, he must be a 
man of letters, of a sprightly and fine imagiua* 
in. V 
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tioD, whatever men may think of his judgment; 
like Dr. Swift, 0 who said, when a lady threw 
down a cremona-fiddie with a frisk of her 
mantua. 

" Mantua re misers nimium ricina Cremona* f- 
Or if you would have a more obvious reason, St. 
Dennis never made a pun after his head was 
cnt oft Vid. Popish Legend, torn. Ixxviii. p. 
15000. 

R. 2. The Rule of Forehead. He must have 

good assurance, like my Lord B , who puns 

in all companies. 

R. 3. The Brazen Rule. He must have better 
assurance, like Brigadier C , who said, 
4 That, as he was passing through a street, he 
made to a country fellow who had a hare 
swinging on a stick over his shoulder, and, 
giving it a shake, asked him whether it was his 
own Aatr, or a perriwig?' whereas it is a 
notorious Oxford jest. 

R. 4. The Rule of Impudence. He must 
have the best assurance, like Dr. D— , who, 
although I had in three fair combats worsted 
him, yet had the impudence to challenge me a 
fourth time. 

R. 5. Any person may pun upon another 
man 9 8 puns about half an hour after he has made 

them ; as Dr. E and Mr. F frequently 

do. 

I remember one day I was in company with 

them, and upon Major G saying, ' That 

he would leave me the gout for a legacy ;* I 

* la the early editions of the tract, this admirable pun is 
ancribed to Dr. Dclany. 
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made answer, and told the company, 1 I should 
be sorry to have such a leg as he. 9 They both 
snapped it up in their turns, and had as much 
applause for the pun as I had. 

R. 6. The Rule of Pun upon Pun. AH puns 
made upon the word pun are to be esteemed as 
so much old gold; ex. gr. Suppose two 
famous punsters should contend for the supe- 
riority, and a man should wittily say, 4 That is 
a Carthaginian war/ 

Q. How sir ? 

A. Why, sir, it is a Pun-ick war. 
R. T. The Socratic Rule is to instruct others 
by way of question and answer. 
Q. Who was the first drawer t 
A. Potiphar. 

Q. Which is the seat of the spleen ? 
A. The hips. 

Q. Who were the first bakers ? 

A. The Crustumenia?u. (Masters of the 
Rolls, quoth Capt.Wolseley.) 

Q. Where did the first hermaphrodites come 
from ? 

A. Middlesex. 

Q. What part of England has the most dogs ? 
^ A. Bark-shire. 

Q. From whence come the first tumblers? 
A, From Somerset. 

Q. Who were the first mortgagers of land? 
f A. The people of Cumber-land. 

Q. What men in the world are the best tol- 

\ diers? 

A. Your red-haired men, because they al- 
ways carry their fire-locks upon their shoulders. 
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Q. Why should a man in debt be called a 

(Kver? 

A. Because he is dipped over head and ears. 

Q. Why are ladies of late years well qualified 
for hunting ? 

A. Because they come with a hoop and a 
hollow. 

Q. Why are the Presbyterians, Independents, 
&c. said to be vermin? 

A. Because they are insects. 

Q. Where were the first breeches made ? 

A. At Thy-atira. 

Q. Who were the first gold-finders? 
A. The Turditani. 

Q. What part of the world is best to feed 

dogs in ? 

A. Lap-land. 

Q. What prince in the world should have a 
boar for his arms ? 

A. The duke of Tusk-any. 

Q. Where do the best corn- cutters live ? 

A. At Leg-horn. 

Q. Why are horses with grease in their heels 
the best racers ? 

A. Because their heels are given to running. 

Q. What is the reason that rats and mice are 
so much afraid of base violins and fiddles ? 

A. Because they are strung with cat-gut. 

Q. If a lawyer is a whig, and pretends to be a 
toiy, or vice versa, why should his gown be 
stripped off ? 

A. Because he is guilty of sham-party. 

Q. How many animals are concerned in the 
formation of the English tongue ? 
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A. According to Buck-anaa, a great number; 
(viz.) cat-egorical, dog-matical, crow-nological, 
flea-botomy, fish-ognomy, squirril-ity> rat-ifi- 
cation, mouse-olaum, pus-ilanimity, hare-edi- 
tary, ass-tronomy, jay-ography, stag-yrite, 



Q. Where were the first hams made ? 
A. They were made in the temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, by the Hamadryades ; one of them 
(if we may depend npon Baker's chronicle) 
was sent as a present to a gentleman in Ham- 
shire, iff the family of the Ham-ikons, who im- 
mediately sent it to Ham-ton-court, where it 
was hung up by a string in the ball, by way of 
rarity, whence we have the English phrase 
ham-strung. 

Thus did great Socrates improve the mind, 
By questions useful since to all mankind ; 
For, when the purblind soul no farther saw, 
Than length of nose, into dark Nature's law, 
His method cleared up all, enlargM the sight, 
And so he taught his pupils with day-light. 
R. 8. The Rule of Interruption. Although 
the company be engaged in a discourse of the 
most serious consequence, it is and may be^law- 
ful to interrupt them with a pun; ex. gr. Sup- 
pose them poring over a problem in mathema- 
ticks; you may, without offence, ask them, 
1 How go squares with them i f You may say 
too, ' That, being too intent upon those figures, 
they are become cycloeid, i. e. sickly-eyed; 
for which they are a pack of logarithms, i. e. 
loggerheads.' Vide R. 34. 
R. 9. The Rule of Risibility. A man must 
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be the first that laughs at his own pun; as 
Martial advises : 

41 Qui stitdct alterius risum captare lepore, 
Imprimis rictum contrahat ipse suum" 

" He that would move another man to laughter, 
Must first begin, and t'other soon comes after." 

R. 10. The Rule of Retaliation obliges you, 
if a man makes fifty puns, to return all, or the 
most of them, in the same kind. As for in- 
stance: Sir W sent me a catalogue of Mrs. 

Prudence's scholars, and desired my advice as 
to the management of them : 

Miss-Chief, the ringleader. 

Miss-Advice, that spoils her face with paint. 

Miss-Rule, that does every thing she is forbid. 

Miss»Application, who has not done one letter 
in her sampler. 

Miss-Belief, who cannot say the Creed yet. 

Miss-Call, a perfect Billingsgate. 

Miss-Fortune, that lost her grandmother's 
needle. 

Miss-Chance, that broke her leg by romping. 
Miss-Guide, that lead the young misses into 
the dirt. 

Miss-Lay'd, who left her porringer of flour 
and milk where the cat got at it. 

Miss-Management, that let all her stockings 
run out at heels for want of darning. 

For which I sent the following masters : 

Master-Stroke, to whip them. 

Master- Workman, to dress them. 

Master-Ship, to rig them. 

Master- Lye, to excuse them. 
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Master- Wort, to purge them. , 
Master-Piece, to patch them. 
Master- Key, to lock them up. 
Master-Pock, to mortify them. 

If these can't keep your ladies quiet, 
Pull down their courage with low diet. 
Perhaps, dear sir, you'll think it cruel. 
To feed them on plain water- gruel ; 
But . take my word, the best pf breeding ! 
As it is plain, requires plain feeding. 

Vide Roscommon* 
R. 11. The Rule of Repetition : You must 
never let a pun be lost, but repeat and com- 
ment upon it till every one in the company 
both hears and understands it ; ex. gr. Sir, I 
have good wine to give you ; excellent pontack, 
Which I got 'pon tick ; but, sir, we must have a 
little pun- talk over it ; you take me, sir, and you, 
and you too, madam.— There is pun-talk upon 
pontack, and 'poni-tick too, hey. 

R. 12. The Elementary Rule. Keep to your 
element Sy whether you have fish, fowl, or flesh, 
fox dinner: As for instance, Is not this fish 
which Mr. Pool sent me, ex-stream sweet ? I 
think it is main good, what say you? O' my 
sole, I never tasted better, and I think it ought 
to take plaice of any that swims: though you 
may carp at me for saying so, I can assure you 
that both Dr. Sprat and Dr. Whaley are of my 
mind.— This is an excellent fowl, and a fit dish 
fox highflyers. Pray, sir, what is your o-pinion 
of this wing? As for the leg, Uie cook ought to 
be clapper-clawed for not roasting it enough. 
But, now I think of it, why should this be called 
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the bird of Bacchus? A. Because it was 
dressed by your drunken cook. Not at all. 
You mistake the matter. Pray is it not a 
grape-lover; i. e. grey plover? Are you for 
any of this mntton, sir? If not, I can tell you, 
that you ought to be lamb-asted; for you must 
know that I have the best in the country. My 
fheep bear away the hell, and I can assure you 
that, all weathers, I can treat my friends with 
as good mutton as this : he that cannot make a 
meal of it, ought to have it ram-med down his 
throat. 

R. IS. The Rule of Retrospection. By this 
you may recal a discourse that has been past 
two hours, and introduce it thus : * Sir, as you 
were saying two hours ago— you bought those 
Btockings in Wales ; I believe it, for they se<em 
to be well-chose, i. e. Welsh hose. 9 — € Sir, 
you were saying, if I mistake not, an hour or 
two ago, that soldiers have the speediest jus- 
tice. I agree with you in that; for they are 
never without red-dress J 

R. 14. The Rule of Transition ; which will 
serve to introduce any thing that has the most 
remote relation to the subject you are upon ; 
ex. gr. If a man puns upon a stable, you may 
pun upon a corn-field, a meadow, a horse-park^ 
a smith's or sadler* s-shop ; ex. gr. One says, 
* His horses are gone to rack.' Then you an* 
swer, " I would turn out the rascal that looks 
after them. Hay, sir, don't you think I am 
right ? I would strike while the iron is hot ; 
and pummel the dog to some purpose/ 

R. 15. The Rule of Alienation : which obliges 
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vou, when people are disputing hotly upon a 
subject, to pitch upon that word which gives 
the greatest disturbance, and make a pan upon 
it. This has not only occasioned peace in pri- 
vate companies, but has put a stop to hot 
wranglings in parliaments and convocations, 
which otherwise would not so soon come to a 
resolution: for, as Horace says, Ridiculum 
acriy &c. ; and very often it is found so. Sir— — 
■ once, in parliament, brought in a bill 
which wanted some amendment; which being 
denied him by the house, he frequently repeated, 
* That he thirsted to mend his bill/ Upon 
which, a worthy member got up, and said, 
1 Mr. Speaker, I humbly move, since that mem- 
ber Jhirsts so very much, that he may be al- 
lowed to mend his draught.* This put the 
house into such a good humour, that his petition 
was granted. 

R. 16. The Rule of Analogy is, when two 
persons pun upon different subjects after the 
same manner. As, says one, 4 1 went to my 
shoe-maker's to-day for a pair of sJwes which 
I bespoke a month ago ; and, when all came 
to all 9 the dog bristles up to me with a thou* 
sand excuses, that I thought there would 
never be an end of his discourse: but, upon 
my calling him a rascal, he began to wax 
warm, and had the impudence to bid me to 
vamp off, for he had not leisure now to talk to 
roe, because he was going to dinner: which 
vexed me indeed to the very sole. Upon this, I 
jumped out of his shop in a great rage, and 
wished the next bit he eat might be his last* 
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Says another, ' I went to a tanner's that owed 
me some money ; and (would you think it ?) 
the pitiful fellow was fleshed at it, insomuch 
that forsooth he could not hide his resent- 
ment, but told me, that it was enough to set 
a man horn mad to be dunned so early in a 
morning : and, as for his part, he would curry 
favour no longer with me, let me do my 
worst. Thus the unmannerly cur barked at 
me, fyc' 

R. 17. The Sophistical Rule is, fixing upon 
a man's saying which he never spoke, and making 
a pun upon it, as, * Aye, sir, since you say he 
was born in Earh-shire> I say he is a son of 
a bitch. 9 

R. 18. The Rule of Train, is a method of in- 
troducing puns which we have studied before ; 
ex. gr. By talking of Truehch the gun-smith, 
his very name will provoke some person in the 
company to pun. Then you, proceed: 'Sir, / 
smell powder, but you are plaguy weak in 
your mainspring for punning; I would ad- 
vise you to get a better stock, before you pre- 
tend to let off: though you may think your- 
self prime in this art, you are much mis- 
taken, for a very young beginner may be a 
match for you. Aye, sir, you may cock and 
look big ; but, u-pan my word, I take you to 
be no more than a flash; and Mrs. Skin^inl, 
my neighbour, shall pun with you for a jpi#- 
tole 9 if I do not lose my aim, &c.' 

R. 19. The Rule of Challenge. As for in- 
stance, when you have conned over in your 
mind a chain of puns, you surprize the best 
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(he best punner in company, after this manner: 
1 say Tan-pit, if you dare/ 

R. 20. The Sanguine Rule allows you to 
swear a man out of his pun, and prove yourself 
the author of it, as Dr. S— served Capt. W — , 
who was told how a slater, working at his house, 
fell through all the rafters from top to bottom, 
and that upon this accident he said, " He loved 
to see a man go cleverly through his work* 
* That is mine, by •/ said the Doctor. 

R. 21. The Rule of Concatenation is making 
a string of puns as fast as you can, that nobody 
else can put in a word till you have exhausted 
the subject ; ex. gr. There was one John Ap- 
pleby, a gardener, fell in love with one Mrs. 
Curran, for her cherry-cheeks and her lily 
white hand ; and soon after he got her consent 
to graft upon her stock* Mr. Link the parson 
was sent for, who joined the loving pair toge- 
ther; Mr. Rowintree and Mr. Hotyoakweve 
bride-men. The company were, my lady Joan 
Keel, who came-a-mile on foot to compliment 
them ; and her maid Sally, remarkable for her 
carrots, that rid upon a chesnut. There was 
Dr. Burrage too, a constant medlar in other 
people's affairs. He was lately im-peacKd for 
murdering Don Quick-set. Mrs. Lettice Skir* 
ret and Mrs. Rose-merry were the bride-maids ; 
the latter sang a song to oblige the company, 
which an arch wag called a funeral dirge : but, 
notwithstanding this, our friend John began to 
thrive upon matrimony like a twig in a bu$h. 
I forgot to tell yon, that the tailor had so much 
cabbage out of the wedding suit, there was none 
at all for supper. 
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R. 92. The Rule of Inoculating is, when a 
person makes an excellent pun, and yon imme- 
diately fix another npon it; as Dean Swift 
one day said to a gentleman, who had a yen- 
little bob wig, ' Sir, the dam of your wig is a 
whisker; 9 upon which I came in very i propos, 
and said, " Sir, that cannot be, for if is but an 
ear-wig? 

R. 28. The Rule of Desertion allows you to 
bring a man into a pun, and leave him to work 
it out : as, suppose you should hear a man say 

the word incomparable Then yon proceed, 

in^om--incom—par--par--rable--rable — so 
let the other make his best of it. 

R. 24. The Salick Rule is a pretence to a 
jumping of wits: that is, when a man has made 
a good pun, the other swears with a pun he was 
just coming out with it. One night, I remem- 
ber, Mr. ■ served Dr. — — so. The 
former saying over a bottle, ' Will, I am for 
my mistress here/ 1 How so c' says Tom. 
* Why, I am for Wine4f-red. f ' By this 
crooked stick*/ said Tom, 1 1 was coming out 
with it/ 

R. 25. The Etymological Rule is, when a man 
hunts a pun through evety letter and syllable of 
a word : as for example, I am asked, * What is 
the best word to spend an evening with? 9 I 
answered, 4 Potatoes; for there is po—jnt— 
pota — potat—potatoe, and the reverse sot-a- 
top.' 

R. 26. The Rule of Mortification is, when a 
man having got the thanks and langh of a com* 

# Cane-a~trry, i. e. Canary. 
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pauy for a good pun, an enemy to the art 
swears he read it iu " Cambridge Jests." This 
is such an inversion of it, that I think I may be 
allowed to make examples of these kind of peo- 
ple in verse : 

Thus puppies, that adore the dark, 
Against bright Cynthia howl and bark ; 
Although the regent of the night, 
Like us, is gay with borrow' d light. 

R. 27. The Professiouary Rule* is, to frame 
a story, and swear you were present at an event 
where every man talked in his own calling; 
ex. gr. Major ■ swears, he was present at 
the seizing of a pick-pocket by a great rabble in 
Smithtield ; and that he heard 

A Tailor say, ' Send the dog to hell! 

The Cook, 4 Let me be at him, I'll baste him/ 

The Joiner, 4 It is plain the dog was caught 
in the fact ; I saw him/ 

The Blacksmith, ' He is a fine spark in- 
deed !' 

The Butcher, 1 Knock down the shambling 
cur/ 

The Glazier, 1 Make the light shine through 
him! 

The Bookseller, 1 Bind him over/ 
The Sadler, 6 Pummel him/ 
The Farmer, 1 Thrash the dog/ 
A Popish Priest going by, * I'll make the 
Devil fly out of him! 
R.28. The Brazen-head Rule is, when a pun- 

* An improvement on this rule was adopted by Dr. Swift, 
In bis " Full and True Account of Wood's Procession to the 
gallows." 

in. z 
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ster stands his ground against a whole company, 
though there is not one to side with him, to the 
utter destruction of all conversation but his own. 
As for instance — says one, ' 1 hate a pun/ — 
Then he, 1 When a pun is meant, is it a punish* 
went?'—' Deuce take your quibbling ! Sir, 
I will not bate you an ace, ciuque me if I do ; 
and I'll make you know that I am a sice above 
you/ — i This fellow cannot talk out of his efe- 
mentJ — 1 To divert you was all I meant* 

R. 29. The Hypothetic Rule is, when you sup- 
pose things hardly consistent to be united for 
the sake of a pun : as for instance — suppose a 
person in the pillory had received a full dis- 
charge of eggs upon every part of his face bul 
the handle of it ; why would he make the long- 
est verses in the world ? Ans. Versos Alexan- 
drinos, i.e. All-eggs-and-djy-nose. 

R. 30. The Rule of Naturalization is, that pun- 
ning is free of all languages : as for the Latin 
Romanes you may say ' Roman nose'— Teme- 
r aria , * Tom, where are you i 9 — Oxonia prospec- 
tus, 1 Pox on you, pray speak to us/ For the 
French quelque chose, you may say in English 
' kick shoes/ When one says of a thief, ' I wish 
he was transported answfer, ' he is already far 
enough/ Dr. Swift made an excellent advan- 
tage of this rule one night : when a certain pee- 
vish gentleman in bis company had lost his spec- 
tacles, he bid him 6 have a good heart ; for, if to 
continued raining all night, he would find them 
in the morning/ — € Pray, how so?' — € Why, sir, 

* Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane/ 

R. 31. The Rule of Random. When a man 
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speaks any thing that comes uppermost, and 
some good pun-tinder discovers what he never 
meant in it; then he is to say, ' Yon have hit it! 9 
As Major Grimes did : complaining that he staid 
at home by reason of an issue in a leg, which 
was just beginning to run, he was answered by 
Mr. — , * I wonder that you should be confined 
who have sueh running legs/ The Major re- 
plied, ' You have hit it ; for I meant that. 9 

R. 32. The Rule of Scandal. Never to speak 
well of another punster; ex. gr. ' Who he! 
Lord, sir, he has not sense enough to play at 
crambo ;* or € He does not know the meaning of 
synonymous words ;* or,'* He never rose so high 
as a conundrum or a carry whichit.' 

R. 33. The Rule of Catch is, when you hear a 
man conning a pun softly to himself, to whip it 
out of his mouth, and pass it upon the company 
for your own : as for instance ; mustard happen- 
cd to be mentioned in company where I was; 
and a gentleman with his eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling, was at Mus—mus, sinapi—sinapi— 
snap eye — bite nose; — One in the company, 
over-hearing him, bit him, and snapped it up ; 
and said, ' Mustard is the stoutest seed in the 
world, for it takes the greatest man by the 
nose. 9 

R. 34. The Golden Rule allows you to change 
one syllable for another ; by this, you may either 
lop off, insert, or add to a word ; ex. gr. 



This rule is of such consequence, that a man 
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was once tried for his life by it. The case was 
thus: A certain man was brought before a judge 
of assize for murder : his lordship asked his name, 
and being answered Spillman, the judge said, 
* Take away Sp, and his name is Ill-man ; put 
K to it, and it is Kill-man; away with him 
gaoler ; his very name has hanged him/* This 
34th rule, dh this occasion, became a rule of 
court, and was so well liked, that a justice of 
peace, who shall be nameless, applied every tit- 
t\e of it to a man brought to him upon the same 
account, after this manner : * Come, $ir, I con- 
jure you, as I am one of his majesty's justices of 
the peace, to tell me your name/ — 1 My name, 
an't please you, is Watson. 9 — i O ho, sir I Wat- 
son ! mighty well ! Take away Sp from it, and 
it is i&mon, and put K to it, and it is Kill-man: 
away with him, constable, his very name will 
hang him/ 

Let us now consider a new case ; as for in- 
stance, ' The church of England, as by law 
established/ Put a T before it, and it is Test- 
ablished; take away the Test and put in o, and 
it is Abolished. 

How much was l*om Gordon, the late ingeni- 
ous author of Parson Alberoni, obliged to it, in 
that very natural story which he framed con- 
cerning the preacher ; where he tells you, one 



• A presbyterian preacher, of the last age, chose to exem- 
plify the golden rule, by dissecting the name of the great 
enemy of mankind : * Take away D, and it is Evil, take 
away the E, and it is Vile, take away the V, and it |s fit 

III, Vile, Evil, Devil.' 
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of the congregation called the minister an Hum* 
bastandor for an Ambassador.* . v>\ 

• Give me leave, courteous reader, to recom- 
mend to your perusal and practice, this most 
excellent rule, which is of such universal use and 
advantage to the learned world, that the most 
/ valuable discoveries, both as to antiquities and 
etymologies, are made by it ; nay, further, I will 
venture to say, that all words which are intro- 
duced to enrich and make a language copious, 
beautiful, and harmonious, arise chiefly from 

* The story here alluded to is told in a pamphlet, entitled, 
u A modest Apology for parson Alberoni, Governor to King 
Philip, a Minor, and universal Curate of the whole Spanish 
Monarchy, &c. by Thomas Gordon, Esq. 1719 ; " aud is as 
follows : u There is, in a certain diocese in this nation, a 
living worth about six hundred pounds a-year. This, and 
two or three more preferments, maintain the doctor in be- 
coming ease and corpulency. He keeps a chariot in town, 
and a journeyman in the country ; his curate and his coach- 
horses are bis equal drudges, saviug that the four-legged 
cattle are better fed, and have sleeker cassocks, than his 
spiritnal dray-horse. The doctor goes down once a-year, 
to shear bis flock and fill his pockets, or, in other words, to 
receive the wages of his embassy ; and then, sometimes in 
an afternoon, if his belly do not happen to be too full, 
he vouchsafes to mount the pulpit, and to instruct his 
people in the greatness of his character and dulness. This 
composes the whole parish to rest ; but the doctor one day 
denouncing himself the Lord?* Ambas$ador with greater 
nre and loudness than could have been reasonably expected 
from him, it roused a clown of the congregation, who 
waked his next neighbour, with, * Dost bear, Tom, dost 
hear?'—* Ay r ' says Tom, yawning, ' what does he say?'— 
'Say?' answered the other; 4 he says a plaguy lie, to be 
sure ; he says as how he is my Lord's Humbassandor ; but 
1 think he is more rather the Lord's Receiver-General, for he 
never comes but to take money.' Six hundred pounds a-year 
is, modestly speaking, a competent fee for lulling the largest 
congregation 111 England asleep once in a twelvemonth. 
Such tithes are the price of napping ; and such mighty odds 
are there between a curtain lecture, and a cushion lecture." 
See the collection of Tract* by Gordon and Trenchard, 
Vol, 1. p. 130. 
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this rule. Let any man but consult Bentley's 
Horace, and he will see what useful discoveries 
that very learned gentleman has made by the 
help of this rule ; or, indeed, poor Horace would 
have lairf under the eternal reproach of making 
" a fox eat oats" had not the learned doctor, 
with great judgment and penetration, found out 
nitedula to be a blunder of the librarians for 
vulpecula ; which nitedula, the doctor says, 
signifies a grass-mouse, and this clears np the 
whole matter, -because it makes the story hang 
well together: for all the world knows, that 
weazles have a most tender regard and affection 
to grass mice, whereas they hate foxes as they 
do fire-brands. In short, all various lectious 
are to be attributed to this rule : so are all the 
Greek dialects ; or Homer would have wanted 
the sonorous beauty of his oio's. But the great- 
est and best masters of this rule, without dispute, 
were the Dorians, who made nothing of saying 
tin for soie, tenos for ekeinos, surisdomcs for 
surizometL, &c. From this too we have our 
quasi* in Lexicons. Was it not by rule the 34th, 
that the Samaritan, Chaldee, /Ethiopic, Syraic, 
Arabic, and Persian languages were formed 
from the original Hebrew ? for which I appeal 
to the Polyglot. And among our modern lan- 
guages, are not the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French, derived and formed from the Latin 
by the same power? How much poets have 
been obliged to it, we need no further proof 
than the figures prothesis, epentkcsis, apocope, 
paragoge, and ellipsis, trimming and fitting of 
, words to make them more agreeable to our ears, 
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Dionyftins Halicarnassensis has taken notice of, 
in his book, " De Compositione Vocuni," where 
he pleasantly compares your polite reformers of 
words to masons with hammers, who break off 
Tagged corners of stones, that they may become 
more even and firm in their places. 

Bat after all, give me leave to lament, that 
I cannot have the honour of being the sole in- 
ventor of this incomparable rale : though I so- 
lemnly protest, upon the word of an author (if 
an author may have credit,) that I never had 
the least hint toward it, any more than the 
ladies 9 letters and young childrens' pronuncia- 
tion, till a year after I had proposed this rule 

to Dr. , who was an excellent judge of the 

advantage. it might be to the public: when, to 
my great surprize, tumbling over the third tome 
of Alstedius, p. 71, right loth to believe my 
• eyes, I met with the following passage : " Am- 
bigua multam faciunt ad banc rem, enjusmodi 
exempla plurima reperiuntur apud Plautum, 
qui in atnbiguis crebro ludit. Joci captantur 
ex permatatione syllabarum et vocam, ut pro 
Decretum, Dijcretum; pro idedicus, Men- 
dig us et itferdiens: pro Polycarpu#, Potyco* 
pros. Item ex syllabarum ellipsi, ut ait Althu- 
?isus,cap. iii. civil, convers. proCasimirus, J'rus, 
pro Marcus, Arcus ; pro Vinosus, Osus; pro 
Sacerdotium, Otium. Sic, additione litera, pro 
Urbanus, Turbanus." Which exactly corres- 
ponded to every branch and circumstance of my 
rule. Then, indeed, I could not avoid break- 
ing out into the following exclamations, and 
that after a most pathetic manner : i Wretched 
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Tom Pnn-Sibi! Wretched indeed! Are all 
thy nocturnal lucubrations come to this ? Must 
another, for being a hundred years before thee 
in the world, run away with the glory of thy 
own invention ? It is true, he must. Happy 
Alstedius! who, I thought, would have stood 
me in all-stead, upon consulting thy method of 
joking ! AWs tedious to me now, since thou 
hast robbed me of that honour which would 
have set me above all writers of the present 
age. And why not, happy Tom Pun-Sibi ? did 
we not jump together like true wits ? But, alas ! 
thou art on the safest side of the bush ; my ere* 
dit being liable to the suspicion of the world, 
because you wrote before me. Ill-natured cri- 
tics, in spite of all my protestations, will con- 
demn me, right or wrong, for a plagiary. 
Henceforward never write any thing of thy 
own ; but pillage and trespass upon all that 
ever wrote before thee : search among dust and 
moths for things new to the learned. Farewell, 
study ; from this moment I abandon thee : for, 
wherever I can get a paragraph upon any sub- 
ject whatsoever ready done to my hand, my 
head shall have no furthei* trouble than see it 
fairly transcribed !' — And this method, I hope, 
Will help me to swell out the Second Part of 
this work. 



THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Second Part of this Work will be pub- 
lished with all convenient expedition : to which 
will be added, A small Treatise of Conun- 
drums, Carriwhichits, and Long-petites ; 
together with the Winters-fire's Diversion : 
The Art of making Rebuses : The Antiquity of 
Hoop-petticoats proved from Adam's two 
Daughters, Cairo an a and Delbora, &c. &c. &c. 



EDMUND CURLL, TO THE READER. 

There has not, as yet, been any second part 
of this work published, nor do I believe was 
ever intended. But my friend Anthony Ham- 
mond, Esq. upon reading it over, sent me ex- 
amples to three more rules of his own making, 
viz. 

Rule 35. The Rule of Blander is, when any 
one, under the notion of a mistake, makes a pun 
which he may take notice of himself if the com- 
pany do not; ex.gr. 

Captain J said to his kinsman, who was 

going to be married, f O, cousin, I hear you are 
about to halter your condition/ The company 
not taking notice of it, the captain corrected 
himself, ' alter/ says he, ' I should have said/ 

Rule 36. The Rule of Sound is, when the pun 
consists in the sound of the words only, without 
my relation to the thing signified ; ex. gr. 

He who translated that ingenious posey of a 
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wedding ring, " Qui dedit, se dedit when 
" he did it, she did it" 

Or, like that of the country parson, whom a 
roundhead colonel thought to puzzle by asking 
him whether he could rhyme to " hydrops, noc- 
thycorax, thorax, et mascula vervex." He im- 
mediately answered, 1 land tax, and army tax, 
excise, and General Fairfax/ 

Rule 37. The Rule of Equivocation is the in- 
nocent use of this jesuitical art ; ex. gr. 

As the famous Daniel Purcell, a nonjuror, was 
dabbling along the streets in the dirt and rain, 
and a friend of his passing by, asked him why 
he did not take a coach: — * Alas!' says he, 
' this is not a reign for me to take a coach in/ 

Another time, one of DaniePs friends telling 
him, that when King George landed at Green- 
wich, he heard he had a full view of him, for 
that he stood next to him at his coming ashore. 
< Therefore/ says he, ' you must know him/ 
1 Ay/ replied Daniel, 6 though I know him very 
well, yet I can't swear to him/ 

Lastly, Daniel knocking, on a 30th of 
January, at the Crown-tavern door in the 
Strand, was answered by -Hie drawer, through 
the wicket, that he could not let him in, because 
it was fast-day, arid his master and mistress 
were gone to church; ' D— n your master and 
mistress/ says he, 1 can't they be content to 
fast themselves, but they must make their doors 
fast? 9 

The learned Mr. Charles Bernard,* serjeant- 

• For some account of this learned, though fanciful* 
Commentator on the Revelations, «ce Vol. m. p. 94. 
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surgeon to Queen Anne, being very severe upon 
parsons having pluralities, a reverend and wor- 
thy divine heard him a good while with patience ; 
but at length took him up with this question, 
* Why do you, Mr. Serjeant Bernard, rail thus 
at pluralities, who have always so many sine- 
cures upon your own hands V 

Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, so eminent 
for bis prophecies, when by his solicitation and 
compliance at court, he got removed from a poor 
Welsh bishoprick to a rich English one, a reve- 
rend Dean of the church said, ' That he found 
his brother Lloyd spelt prophet with an f/ m 

* Mr. Cnrll adds in a note, " Most of the clergy follow 
this spelling." 
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FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT 



OF THE 

Solemn Procession to the Gallows, 

AT THE 

EXECUTION OF WILLIAM WOOD, Esq. 

AND 1IARDWARBMAN.* 

Written in the year 1724. 

Some time ago, upon a report spread, that 
William Wood, hardware man, was concealed in 
his brother-in-law's house here in Dublin, a great 
number of people of different conditions, and of 
both sexes, crowded about the door, determin- 
ate^ bent to take revenge upon him as a coiner 
and counterfeiter. Among the rest, a certain 
curious person standing in a corner observed, 
that they all discovered their resentments in the 

* About the year 1722, one William Wood procured a 
patent to coin £108,000. in copper, to pass in Ireland as 
current money. The Dean believing this to be a vile job, and 
ruinous to Ireland, assumed the character of a draper, and 
published several letters, to warn the people of Ireland 
against taking this copper money, which ultimately occa- 
sioned Wood's patent to be recalled, and was the occasion 
of the great and extensive popularity which Swift ever after- 
wards enjoyed in Ireland. At the time the ferment respect- 
ing the copper coinage was at its height, Swift is supposed 
to have written the following account of Wood's execution. 
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proper terms and expressions of their several 
trades and callings ; whereof he wrote down as 
many as he could remember ; and was pleased 
to communicate them to me; with leave to 



m 




1 





ie hereafter may be at a loss for proper words 
wherein to express their good dispositions to* 
wards the said William Wood. 

The people cried out to have him delivered 
into their hands. 



Says the p — 1 — t man, Expel him the house* 
2d p — 1 — t man, I second that motion. 
Cook, I'll baste him. 
2d Cook, I'll give him his belly-full 
3d Cook, Til give him a lick in the chops. 
4th Cook, I'll souse him. 
Drunken-man, I'll beat him as long as I can 
stand. 

Bookseller, I'll turn over a new feaf with him. 
Sadler, I'll pummel him. 
Glazier, I'll make the light shine through 




*, I'll pepper him. 
Groom, I'll curry his hide. 
Apothecary, Til pound him. 

Apothecary, I'll beat him to a mummy. 




Rabbit-catcher, I'll ferret him. 
Pavior, I'll thump him. 
Coiner, Hi give him a rap. 
Whig, Down with him. 
Tory, Up with him. 
Miller, I'll dash out his grinders. 
HI. a a 
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2d Miller, Dam him. 
Boatman, Sink him* 
Scavenger, Throw him in the kennel. 
Dyer, Til beat him black and Wue< 
Bagnio-man, I'll make the house too hot ffer 
him. 

Whore, Pox rot him. 
2d Whore, Let me alone with hiin* 
3d Whore, Clap him up. 
Mustard-maker, I'll have him by the nose. 
Curate, I'll make the devil come out of him. 
Popish-priest, I'll send him to the devil* 
Dancing-master, I'll teach him better man- 
ners. 

2d Dancing-master, I'll make him cut a 
caper three story high. 

Farmer, I'll thrash him. 

Taylor, I'll sit in his skirts. 

2d Taylor, Hell is too good for him. 

3d Taylor, I'll pink his doublet. 

4th Taylor, I'll make his a— make buttons. 

Basket-maker, I'll hamper him. 

Fiddler, I'll have him by the ears* 

2d Fiddler, I'll bang him to some tune. 

Barber, I'll have him by the beard. 

2d Barber, I'll pull his whiskers. 

3d Barber, I'll make his hair stand an end. 

4th Barber, I'll comb his lochs. 

Tinker, I'll try what metal he is made of. 

Cobler, I'll make an end of him. 

Tobacconist, I'll make him smoak. 

2d Tobacconist, I'll make him set up his 
pipes. I rfj/ ■>* >-\ V .vt*1;\ 

Goklfinder, I'll make him stink. 
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Hackney-coachman, I'll make him know hi* 

driver* 

2d Hackney-coachman, I'll drive him to the 
devil. 

Butcher, Fll have a limb of him. 
2d Butcher, Let us blow him up. 
3d Butcher, My knife in him. 
Nurse, I'll swaddle him. 
Anabaptist, We'll dip the rogue in a pond. 
Ostler, I'll rub him down. 
Shoe-maker, Set him in the stocks. 
Banker, I'll kick him to half-crowns* 
2d Banker, I'll pay him off. 
Bowler, I'll have a rubber with him. 
Gamester, I'll make his bones rattle. 
Bodice-maker, I'll lace his sides. 
Gardener, I'll make him water his plants. 
Ale-wife, I'll reckon with him. 
Cuckold, I'll make him pull in his horns. 
Old-woman, I'll mumble him. 
Hangman, I'll throttle him. 

But at last, the people having received assur- 
ances, that William Wood was neither in the 
house nor kingdom, appointed certain commis- 
sioners to hang him in effigy ; whereof the whole 
ceremony and procession, deserve to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

Firsts The way was cleared by a detachment 
of the blackguards, with short sticks in then 
hand, and cockades of paper in their hats. 

Then appeared William Wood, Esq. repre- 
sented to the life by an old piece of carved 
timber, taken from the keel of a bbip. Upou 
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his face, which looked very dismal, were fixed 
at proper distances, several pieces of his own 
coin, to denote who he was, and to signify his 
calling and his crime. He wore on his head a 
peruke, very artfully composed of four old 
mops; a halter about his neck served him for a 
cravat. His clothes were indeed not so neat 
and elegant, as is usual with persons in his con- 
dition, which some censorious people imputed 
to affectation ; for he was covered with a large 
rug of several colours, in patch-work; he was 
borne upon the shoulders of an able-bodied 
porter. In his march by St. Stephen's Green, 
he often bowed on both sides, to shew his 
respects to the company ; his deportment was 
grave, and his countenance though somewhat 
pensive, was very composed. 

Behind him followed his father alone, in a 
long mourning cloak, with bis hat over his nose, 
and a handkerchief in his left-hand to wipe the 
tears from his face. 

Next in order marched the executioner him- 
self in person ; whose venerable aspect drew 
the eyes of the whole assembly upon him ; but 
he was further distinguished by a halter which 
he bore on his left-shoulder, as the badge of his 
office. 

Then followed two persons hand in hand ; 
the one representing William Wood's * brother- 
in-law ; the other a certain sadler, his intimate 
friend, whose name I forgot ; each had a small 
kettle in bis hands, wherein was a reasonable 

• Oae Molyneaux, an Ironmonger. 
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quantity of the new halfpence. At proper 
periods they shook their kettles, which made a 
melancholy sound, like the ringing of a knell, 
for their partner and confederate* 

After these followed several officers, whose 
assistance was necessary for the more decent 
performance of the great work in hand. 

The procession was closed with an innumer- 
able crowd of people, who frequently sent out 
loud huzzas, which were censured by wiser 
heads as a mark of inhumanity, and an ungene- 
rous triumph over the unfortunate ; without duly 
considering the various vicissitudes of human 
life. However, as it becomes an impartial 
historian, I will not conceal one observation, 
that Mr* Wood himself appeared wholly un- 
moved, without the least alteration in his coun- 
tenance; only when he came within sight of 
the fatal tree, which happened to be of the 
same species of timber with his own person, he 
seemed to be somewhat pensive. 

At the place of execution, be appeared un- 
daunted nor was seen to shed a tear. He made 
no resistance, but submitted himself, with great 
resignation to the hangman, who was, indeed, 
thought to use him with too much roughness, 
neither kissing him, nor asking him pardon. 
His dying speech was printed, and deserves to 
be written in letters of gold. Being asked 
whether it were his own true genuine speech, 
he did not deny it. 

Those of the softer sex who attended the 
ceremony, lamented that so comely and well 
timbered a man, should come to so untimely an 
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end. He hung but a short time ; for upon feel- 
ing his breast, they found it cold and stiff. 

It is strange to think how this melancholy 
spectacle turned the hearts of the people to com- 
passion: when he was cut down, the body was 
carried through the whole city to gather contri- 
butions for his wake ; and all sorts of people 
shewed their liberality, according as they were 
able. The ceremony was performed in an ale- 
house of distinction, and in a manner suitable 
to the quality of the deceased. While the 
attendants were discoursing about his funeral, 
a worthy member of the assembly stood up and 
proposed, that the body should be carried out 
next day, and burned with the same pomp and 
formalities used at his execution ; which would 
prevent the malice of his enemies, and all indig- 
nities that might be done to his remains. This 
was agreed to; and about nine o'clock the 
following morning, there appeared a second 
procession. But burning not having been any 
part of the sentence, authority thought fit to 
interpose, and the corpse was rescued by the 
civil power. 

We hear the body is not yet interred ; which 
occasions many speculations. But .what is 
more wonderful, it is positively asserted by many 
who pretend to have been eye-witnesses, that 
there doth not appear the least alteration in 
anyone lineament or feature of his countenance, 
nor visible decay in his whole frame, further 
than what had been made by worms long before 
his execution. The solution of which difficulty, 
I shall leave among naturalists. 
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A 

PUNNING LETTER 

TO THE 

EARL OF PEMBROKE; 

PRETENDED TO BE THE DYING SPEECH OF TOM 
ASHE, WHOSE BROTHER, THE REVEREND 
DILLON ASHE, WAS NICK-NAMED D1LLY. 

Tom AsnE died last night. It is eoticeived he 
was so puffed up by my lord lieutenant's favour, 
that it struck Mm into a fever. I here send you 
his dying speech, as it was exactly taken by a 
friend in short-hand. It is something long, 
and a little incoherent; but he was several 
hours delivering it, and with several intervals. 
His friends were about the bed, and he spoke 
to them thus : 

My Friends, 
It is time for a man to look grave, when he has 
one foot there. I once had only a punnic fear 
of death ; but of late I have jmndred it more 
seriously. Every fit of coughing hath put me in 
mind of my coffin ; though dissolute men sel- 
domest think of dissolution. This is a very 
great alteration : I, that supported myself with 
good wine, must now be myself supported by a 
small bier. A fortune-teller once looked on 
my hand, and said, € This man is to be a great 
traveller ; he will soon be at the Diet of Worms* 
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and from thence go to Ratisbone. 9 Bnt now I 
understand his donble meaning. I desire to be 
privately buried, for I think a public funeral 
looks like Bury fair ; and the rites of the dead 
too often prove wrong to the living. Methinks 
the word itself best expresses the number, 
neither few nor all. A dying man should not 
think of obsequies, but oh se quies. Little did 
I think you would so soon see poor Tom stown 
under a tomb stone. But as the mole crumbles 
the mould about her, so a man of small mould, be- 
fore I am old, may moulder away. Sometimes 
I've rav'd that I should revive ; but physicians 
tell me, that, when once the great artery has 
drawn the heart awry, we shall find the cor di 
alb in apite of all the highest cordial. Brother, 
you are fond of Daffy's elixir ; but, when death 
comes, the world will see that, in spite of 
Daffy down Billy, whatever doctors may de- 
sign by their medicines, a man in a dropsy 
drops he not, in spite of Goddard's drops, 
though none are reckoned such high drops? — 



I find death smells the blood of an Englishman : 
a/eefeintly/umbled out will be a weak defence 
against hi* fee-f a fum.—+P. T. are no letters in 
death's alphabet ; he has not half a bit of 
either : he moves hi* scythe f but will not be 
moved by all our tighs. Every thing ought 
to put us iu mind of death. Physicians affirm, 
that our very food breeds it in us ; so that in 
our dieting, we may be said to di eating. There 
is something ominous, not only in the names of 
diseases, as rfi-arrhoea, dfi-abetes, rft-sentery, 
but even in the drugs designed to preserve our 
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lives; as tfr-acodium, rfe-apente, rft-ascordium. 
I perceive Dr. Howard (and I feel how hard ) 
lay thumb on my pulse, then pulls it back, as if 
he saw lethum in my face. 1 see as bad in his ; 
for snre there is no physic like a sick phiz. He 
thinks I shall decease before the day cease ; but, 
before I die, before the bell hath tolVd, and 
Tom Tollman is told that little Tom, though 
not old, has paid nature's toll, I do desire to 
give some advice to those that survive me. 
First, let gamesters consider that death is hazard 
and passage, upon the turn of a die. Let law- 
yers consider it as a hard case. And let pun- 
ners consider how hard it is to die jesting, when 
death is so hard in digesting. 

As for my lord-lieutenant the Earl of Mun- 
gommerry, 1 am sure he be-wales my misfor- 
tune; and it would move him to stand by, 
when the carpenter (while my friends grieve 
and make an odd splutter ) nails up my coffin. 
I will make a short affidavit, that, if he makes 
my epitaph, I will take it for a great honour ; 
and it is a plentiful subject. His excellency 
may say, that the art of punning is dead with 
Tom. Tom has taken all puns away with him. 

Omne tulit pun-Tom. May his excellency 

long live tenant to the queen in Ireland. We 
never Ilerberd so good a governor before. Sure 
he mun-go-merry home, that has made a king- 
dom so happy. I hear, my friends design to 
publish a collection of my puns. Now I do 
confess, I have let many a pun go, which did 
never pungo ; therefore the world must read 
the bad as well as the good. Virgil has long 
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foretold it: Punica mala leges. 1 have had 

several forebodings that I should soon die : I 
bave of late been often at committees, where I 
have sat de die in diem * I conversed much 
with the usher of the black rod: I saw his 
medals ; and woe is me dull f oul, not to con* 
sider they are but dead men's faces stampt over 
and over by the living, which will shortly be 
my condition. 

Tell Sir Anthony Fountain, I ran clear to 
the bottom, and wish he may be a late a river 
where lam going. He used to brook compli- 
ments. May his sand be long a running; not 
quick sand like mine ! Bid him avoid poring 
upon monuments and books ; which is in reality 
but running among rocks and shelves, to stop 
his course. May his waters never be troubled 
with mud or gravel, nor stopt by any grinding 
stone ! May his friends be all true trouts, and 
his enemies laid as flat as flounders / I look 
upon him as the most fluent of his race ; there- 
fore let him not despond. I foresee his black 
rod will advance, to apife, and destroy all our 
ills. 

But I am going ; my wind in lungs is turning 
to a winding sheet. The thoughts of a pall 
begin to a pall ine. Life is but a vapour, car 
eHe va pour la moindre cause. Farewell: I 
have lived ad amicorum fastidium, and now be- 
hold how fast I dium I 

Here his breath failed him, and he expired. 
There are some false spellings here and there ; 
but they must be pardoned in a dying man. 
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LETTER 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF 

A PESTILENT NEIGHBOUR. 
Sir, 

You must give me leave to complain of a pesti- 
lent fellow in my neighbourhood, who is always 
beating mortar ; yet I cannot find he ever 
builds. In talking, he useth such hard words, 
that I want a Drugger-man to interpret them. 
But all is not gold that glisters. A pot he 
carries to most houses where he visits. He 
makes his prentice his gaily slave. I wish our 
lane "were purged of him. Yet he pretends to 
be a cordial man. Every spring his shop is 
crowded with country-folks, who, by their leaves, 
in my opinion, help him to do a great deal of 
mischief. He is full of scruples; and so very 
litigious, that he files bills against all his ac- 
quaintance : and, though he be much troubled 
with the simples y yet I assure you he is a Jesuiti- 
cal dog ; as you may know by his bark. Of 
all poetry he loves the dram-a-tick. I am, &c. 
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Worthy Mr. Pennyfeather, 

Madam Johnson has been very ill-used 
by her servants ; they put shillings into her 
broth instead of groats, which made her stamp. 
I hear they had them from one Tom Ducket, a 
tenant to Major Noble, who I am told is reduced 
to nine-pence. We are doubting whether we 
shall dine at the Crown or the Angel. Honest 
Mark Cob, who has been much moydored of 
late, will dine with us, but 'Squire Manypenny 
and Captain Sterling desire to be excused, 
for they are engaged with Ned Silver to dine 
in CAang^-alley. They live in great har-numy ; 
they met altogether last week, and sate as 
loving as horses in a pound. I suppose you 
have heard of the rAino- ceros lately arrived 
here* A captain was caf/i-iered on Wednesday. 
A scavenger abused me this morning, but I 
made him down with his dust, which indeed was 
a far-thing from my intentions. Mrs. Brent 
had a pustole from her ; I would a' ginny f e a 
good deal for such another. Mrs. Dingley has 
made a souse for your collard-eel. Alderman 
Coyn presents his service to you. I have no- 
thing but half-pens to write with, so that you 
must excuse this scrawl One of my seals fell 
into a chink. I am, without alloy, 

Your most obedient, 

TOM MITE. 

P.S. Mr. Cole presents his service to you, of 
which I am a-tester. 
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WONDER OF WONDERS. 



There is a certain person lately arrived at 
this city, whom it is very proper the world 
should be informed of. His character may, 
perhaps, be thought very inconsistent, improba- 
ble, and unnatural ; however, I intend to draw 
it with the utmost regard to truth* This I am 
the better qualified to do, because he is a sort 
of dependent upon our family, and almost of 
the same age; though I cannot directly say I 
have ever seen him. He is a native of this 
country, and hath lived long among us; but * 
what appears wonderful, and hardly credible, 
was never seen before, by any mortal. 

It is true indeed, he always chooses the lowest 
place in company ; and contrives it so, to keep 
otit of sight. It is reported, however, that in 
his younger days, he was frequently exposed to 
view, but always against his will, and was sure 
to smart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the world a 
younger brother, being of six children the fourth 
in order of birth ;* of which the eldest is now 

• He alludes to the manner of our birth, the head and 
arms appearing before the posteriors and the two feet, 
which he calls the footmen* 

III. B B 
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head of the house ; the second and third carry 
arms; but the two youngest are only footmen. 
Some indeed add, that he hath likewise a twin- 
brother, who lives over against him and keeps 
a victualling house;* he hath the reputation to 
be a close, griping, squeezing fellow ; and that 
when his bags are full, he is often needy ; yet, 
when the fit takes him, as fast as he gets, he 
lets it fly. 

When in office, no one dischargeth himself, 
or doth his business better. He hath sometime* 
strained hard for an honest livelihood ; and 
never got a bit, till every body else had done. 

One practice appears very blame able in him ; 
that every morning he privately frequents un- 
clean houses, where any modest person would 
blush to be seen. And although this be gene- 
rally known, yet the world, as censorious as it is, 
hath been so kind to overlook this infirmity in 
him. To deal impartially, it must be granted, 
that he is' too great a lover of himself, and very 
often consults bis own ease at the expence of 
his best friends : but this is one of his blind 
sides; and the best of men, I fear, are not with- 
out them. 

He hath been constituted by the higher 
powers in the station of receiver-general, in 
which employment some have censured him for* 
playingyiwt and loose. He is likewise overseer 
of the golden mines, which he daily inspectetli, 
when his health will permit him. 

* Victualling-house.} The belly, which receives and di- 
gent* our nourishment. 
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% He was long bred under a master of arts,* 
who instilled good principles in him, but these 
were soon corrupted. I know not whether this 
deserves mention ; that he is so very capricious, 
as to take it for an equal affront to talk either 
of kissing or kickingbiin, which hath occasioned 
a thousand quarrels : however, nobody was 
ever so great a sufferer for faults, which he 
neither was, nor possibly could be guilty of. 

In his religion he hath thus much of the 
quaker, that he stands always covered, even in 
the presence of the king ; in most other points a 
perfect idolater, \ although he endeavours to 
conceal it; for he is known to offer daily sacri- 
fices to certain subterraneous nymplis, whom he 
worships in an humble posture, prone on his 
face, and strict stark-naked; and so leaves his 
offerings behind kirn, which the priests t of 
those goddesses are careful enough to remove 
upon certain seasons with the utmost privacy 
at midnight, and from thence maintain them- 
selves and families. In all urgent necessities 
and pressures, he applies himself to these 
deities, and sometimes even in the streets and 
highways, from an opinion that those powers 
have an influence in all places, although their 
peculiar residence be in caverns under ground. 

• Master of Arts.] Persins:" magister artis,ingeniique 
far git or venter," 

t Idolater.] Alludes to the sacrifices offered by the Ro- 
mans to the goddess Cloacina. 

,1 Priests.] Gold-finders, who perform their office in the 
night-time : but our author further seems to have an eye to 
the custom of the heathen priests stealing the offerings in 
the night; of which see the story ot Bell and the Dragon. 
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Upon these occasions the fairest ladies will not 
refuse to lend their hands to assist him: for, 
although they are ashamed to have him saen in 
their company, or even so much as to hear him 
named; yet it is well known that he is one of 
their 'constant followers. 

In politics, he always submits to what is up- 
permost; but he peruses pamphlets on both 
sides with great impartiality, though seldom till 
everybody else hath done with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may 
properly be called a helluo librorum, or another 
Jacobus de Voragine; though his studies are 
chiefly confined to school-men, commentators, 
and German divines, together with modern 
poety and critics: and he is an atomick philoso- 
pher, strongly maintaining a void in nature, 
which he seems to have fairly proved by many 
experiments. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiar 
qualities, which in several instances seem to dis- 
tinguish this person from the common race of 
other mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the rump 
parliament, as the grandson' is of the present, 
where he often rises, sometimes grumbles, but 
never speaks. However, he lets nothing pass 
willingly, but what is well digested. His cou- 
rage is indisputable, for he wiU take the boldest 
man alive by the nose. 

He is generally the first a-bed in the family, 
and the last up; which is to be lamented ; be- 
cause when he happens to rise before the rest, 
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if. hath been thought to forebode some good for- 
tune to his superiors. 

As wisdom is acquired by age, so by every 
new wrinkle* in his face he is reported to gain 
some new knowledge. 

In him we may observe the true effects and 
consequences of tyranny in a state: for, as he 
is a great oppressor of all below him, so there is 
nobody more oppressed by those above him : yet 
in his time he hath been so highly in favour, 
that many illustrious persons have been entirely 
indebted to him for their preferments* 

He hath discovered from his own experience 
the true point , wherein all human actions, pro- 
jects, and designs do chiefly terminate; and 
how mean and sordid they are at the bottom. 

It behoves the public to keep him quiet ; for 
his frequent murmurs are a certain sign of 
intestine tumults. 

No philosopher ever lamented more the 
luxury, for which these nations are so justly 
taxed ; it hath been known to cost him tears 
of blood: t for, in his own nature, he is far from 
being profuse ; though indeed he never stays a 
night at a gentleman's house without leaving 
something behind him. 

He receives with great submission whatever 
his patrons think fit to give him ; and when 
they lay heavy burthens upon him, which is fre- 
quently enough, he gets rid of them as soon as 

• Wrinkle.'] Thia refers to a proverb—'' You have one 
wrinklo in your a—se more than you had before. 9 * 

t Tears of blood.] Hemorrhoids, according to the phy. 
•icians, are a frequent consequence of intemperance. 
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he can ; but not without some labour and much 
grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on; yet nobody 
knows how to be without him. He patiently 
suffers himself to be kept under, but loves to 
be well used, and in that case will sacrifice his 
vitals to give yon ease : and he has hardly one 
acquaintance for whom he hath not been bound ; 
yet, as far as we can find, was never known to 
lose any thing by it. 

He is observed to be very unquiet* in the 
company of a Frenchman in new clothes, or a 
young coquette. 

He is, in short, the subject of much mirth 
and raillery, which he seems to take well 
enough ; though it hath not been observed, that 
ever any good thing came from himself. 

There is so general an opinion of his justice, 
that sometimes very hard cases are left to his 
decision: and while he sits opon them, he 
carries himself exactly even between both sides, 
except where some knotty point arises; and 
then he is observed to lean a little to the right 
or left, as the matter inclines him ; but his rea- 
sons for it are so manifest and convincing that 
every man approves them. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Gentle Reader, 

Though I am not insensible how many 
thousand persons have been, and still are, with 
great dexterity, handling this subject, and no 

* Unquiet.] Their tails being generally observed Co be 
moit restless. 
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less aware of what infinite reams of paper have 
been laid out upon it: however, in my opinion, 
no man living has touched it with greater nicety, 
and more delicate turns, than our author. But 
because there is some intended obscurity in 
this relation ; and curiosity, inquisitive of re- 
crett, may possibly not enter into the bottom 
and depth of the subject, it was thought not 
improper to take off the veil, and gain the 
reader's favour by enlarging his insight. " A us 
enim non habet inimicum, nisi ignorantem." 

It is well known, that it has been the policy of 
all times to deliver down important subjects by 
emblem and riddle, and not to suffer the know, 
ledge of truth to be derived to us in plain and 
simple terms, which are generally as soon for- 
gotten as conceived. For this reason the 
heatlien religion is mostly couched under mytho- 
logy. For the like reason (this being a Funda- 
mental in its kind) the author has thought fit 
to wrap up his treasure in clean linen, which it 
is our business to lay open, and set in a due 
light ; for 1 have observed, upon any accidental 
discovery the least glimpse has given a great 
diversion to the eager spectator, as many ladies 
could testify, were it proper, or the case would 
admit. 

The politest companies have vouchsafed to 
smile at the bare name, and some people of 
fashion have been so little scrupulous of bring- 
ing it into play, that it was the usual saying of 
a knight and a man of good breeding, ' that 
whenever he rose, his a — se rose with him* 
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ALL THE WONDERS, 

THAT EVER THE WORLD WONDERED AT, 
For all persons of quality y and others. 



Newly arrived at this city of Dublin, the 
famous artist John Emanuel Schoitz, who, to 
the great surprize and satisfaction of all specta- 
tors, is ready to do the following wonderful 
performances ; the like before never seen in this 
kingdom* 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thrust 
it into a barrel of gunpowder before all the 
company, and yet it shall not take fire. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blunderbuss 
with the same gunpowder, and twelve leaden 
bullets, which blunderbuss the said artist dis* 
charges full in the face of the said company, 
without the least hurt, the bullets sticking in 
the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own sword, and 
runs it through the said gentleman's body, so 
that the point appears bloody at the back to all 
the spectators; then he takes out the sword, 
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wipes it clean, and returns it to the owner, 
who receives no manner of hurt. 

He takes a pot of scalding oil, and throws it 
by great ladles-full directly at the ladies, with- 
out spoiling their cloaths or burning their skins. 

He takes any person of quality's child, from 
two years old to six, and lets the child's own 
father or mother take a pike in their hands ; 
then the artist takes the child in his arms, and 
tosses it upon the point of the pike, where it 
sticks, to the great satisfaction of all spectators ; 
and is then taken off without so much as a hole 
in his coat. 

He mounts upon a scaffold just over the spec- 
tators, and from thence throws down a great 
quantity of large tiles and stones, which fall like 
so many pillows, without so much as discom- 
posing either perukes or head* dresses. 

He takes any person of quality up to the said 
scaffold, which person pulls off his shoes, and 
leaps nine feet directly down on a board pre- 
pared on purpose, full of sharp spikes six inches 
long, without hurting his feet or damaging his 
stockings. 

He places the said board on a chair, upon 
which a lady sits down with another lady in her 
lap, while the spikes instead of entering into 
the under lady's flesh, will feel like a velvet 
cushion. 

He takes any person of quality's footman, 
ties a rope about his bare neck, and draws him 
by pullies up to the cieling, and there keeps 
him hanging as long as his master or the com- 
pany pleases, the said footman, to the wonder 
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and delight of all beholders, having a pot of ale 
In one hand and a pipe in the other ; and when 
he is let down, there will not appear the least 
mark of the cord abont his neck. 

He bids a lady's maid put her finger into a 
cup of clear liquor Kke water, upon which her 
face and both her hands are immediately wi- 
thered like an old woman of fourscore ; her belly 
swells as if she were within a week of her time, 
and her legs are as thick as mill-posts ; but, 
upon putting her finger into another cup, she 
becomes as young and handsome as she was 
before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive forty 
twelve-penny nails up to the head, in a porter's 
backside, and then places the said porter on a 
loadstone chair, which draws out every nail, 
and the porter feels no pain. 

He likewise draws the teeth of half a dozen 
gentlemen, mixes and jumbles them in a hat, 
gives any person leave to blind-fold him, and 
returns each their own, and fixes them as well 
as ever. 

With his fore-finger and thumb he thrusts 
several gentlemens' and ladies' eyes out of their 
heads without the least pain, at which time they 
see an unspeakable number of beautiful colours; 
and, after they are entertained to the full, he 
places them again in their proper sockets, with- 
out any damage to the sight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot 
melted lead, and by a draught of prepared 
liquor, of which he takes a part himself, 
he makes the said lead pass through the said 
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gentleman, before all the spectators, without 
any damage; after Which it is produced in a 
cake to the company. 

With many other wonderful performances of 
art, too tedious here to mention* 

The said artist has performed before most 
kings and princes of Europe, with great ap- 
plause. 

He performs every day (except Sundays) 
from ten of the clock to one in the forenoon ; 
and from four till seren in the erening, at the 
New Inn, in Smithfield. 

The first seat a British crown, the second a 
British half-crown, and the lowest a British 
shilling. 

N. B: The bent hands in town are to play at 
the said show. 
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.PROPOSAL 

FOR 

PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR IN 
IRELAND, FROM BEING A BURDEN TO THEIR 
PARENTS OR COUNTRY; AND FOR MAKING 
THEM BENEFICIAL TO THE PUBLIC. 1729.* 

sssssa 

It is a melancholy object to those who walk 
through this great town! or travel in the conn- 
try, when they see the streets, the roads, and 
cabin-doors crowded with beggars of the female 
sex, followed by three, four, or six children, all 
in rags, and importuning every passenger for an 
alms. These mothers, instead of being able to 
work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling to beg suste- 
nance for their helpless infants, who, as they 
grow up, either turn thieves for want of work, 
or leave their dear native country to fight for 
the Pretender in Spain, or sell themselves to 
the Barbadoes. 

• This exquisite piece of humour is urged with such in- 
imitable irony and gravity, that a foreign author actual^ 
considered the proposal serious, and quoted it as an in- 
stance of the extremity under which Ireland laboured, that 
a man of letters, and a clergyman, had seriously recoJB* 
mended to the rich, to feed upon the children of the poor. 
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I think it agreed by all parties, that this pro- 
digious number of children in the arms, or on 
the backs, or at the heels of their mothers, and 
frequently of their fathers, is, in the present 
deplorable state of the kingdom, a very great 
additional grievance; and therefore, whoever 
could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method of 
making these children sound and useful members 
of the commonwealth, would deserve so well of 
the. public, as to have his statue set up for a 
preserver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being con- 
fined to provide only for the children of pro- 
fessed beggars. It is of a much greater extent, 
and shall take in the whole number of infants at 
a certain age, who are born of parents in effect 
as little able to support them, as those who de- 
mand our charity in the streets. 

As to ray own .part, having turned my 
thoughts for many years upon this important 
subject, and maturely weighed the several 
schemes of other projectors, I have always found 
them grossly mistaken in their computation. It 
is true, a child just dropped from its dam, may 
be supported by her milk for a solar year, with 
little other nourishment, at most not above the 
value of two shillings, which the. mother may 
certainly get, or the value in scraps, by her 
lawful occupation of begging : and it is exactly 
at one year old that I propose to provide for 
them in such a manner as, instead of being a 
charge upon their parents, or the parish, or 
wanting food and raiment for the rest of their 
lives ; they shall, on the contrary, contribute to 

ill. c c 
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the feeding, and partly to the clothing of many 
thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in 
my scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary 
abortions, and that horrid practice of women 
murdering their bastard children, alas ! too fre- 
quent among us ; sacrificing the poor innocent 
young babes, I doubt, more to avoid the expence 
than the shame, which would move tears and 
pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in Ireland being usually 
reckoned at one million and a half ; of these I 
edentate there may be about two hundred thou- 
sand couple whose wives are breeders ; from 
which number I subtract thirty thousand couple 
who are able to maintain their own children, 
although I apprehend there cannot be so many, 
under the present distresses of the kingdom; 
but this being granted, there will remain an 
hundred and seventy thousand breeders. I 
again subtract fifty thousand for those women 
who miscarry, or whose children die by accident 
or disease within the year. There only remain 
an hundred and twenty-thousand children of 
poor parents annually born : the question there- 
fore is, how this number shall be reared and 
provided for? which, as I have already said, 
under the present situation of affairs, is utterly 
impossible by all the methods hitherto proposed; 
for we can neither employ them in handicraft or 
agriculture ; we neither build houses (I mean in 
the country) nor cultivate land. They can very 
seldom pick up a livelihood by stealing, until 
they arrive at six years old, except where they are 
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of towardly parts, although I confess they learn 
the rudiments much earlier; during which time 
they can however be properly looked upon only 
as probationers ; as I have been informed by a 
principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, who 
protested to me, that he never knew above one 
or two instances under the age of six, even in a 
part of the kingdom so renowned for the quick- 
est proficiency in that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or 
girl, before twelve years old, is no saleable 
commodity ; and even when they come to this 
age, they will not yield above three pounds, or 
three pounds and half-a-crown at most, on the 
exchange, which cannot turn to account either 
to the parents or kingdom, the charge of nutri- 
ment and rags, having been at least four times 
that value* 

I shall now, therefore, humbly propose my 
own thoughts, which I hope will not be liable 
to the least objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing Ameri- 
can of my acquaintance in London, that a young 
healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year old, a 
most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, 
whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ; and 
I make no doubt that it will equally serve in a 
fricasee or ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public con* 
sideration, that of the hundred and twenty 
thousand children already computed, twenty 
thousand may be reserved for breed, whereof 
only one fourth part to be males, which is more 
than we allow to sheep, black cattle, or swine; 
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and my reason is, that these children are seldom 
the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much 
regarded by our savages ; therefore one male 
will be sufficient to serve four females. That 
the remaining hundred thousand may, at a year 
old, be offered in sale to the persons of quality 
and fortunft through the kingdom, always ad- 
vising the mother to let them suck plentifully in 
the last month, so as to render them plump and 
fat for a good table. A child will make two 
dishes at an entertainment for friends; and 
when the family dines alone, the fore or hind 
quarter will make a reasonable dish ; and, sea 
ftoned with a little pepper and salt, will be very 
good boiled on the fourth day, especially in 
winter. 

I have reckoned, upon a medium, that a child 
just born will weigh twelve pounds ; and in a 
solar year, if tolerably nursed, increaseth to 
twenty-eight pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and 
therefore very proper for landlords, who, as 
they have already devoured most of the parents, 
seem to have the best title to the children. 

Infants' flesh will be in season throughout 
the year, but more plentiful in March, and a 
little before and after; for we are told by a 
grave author, an eminent French physician,* 
that fish being a prolific diet, there are more 
children born in Roman Catholic countries about 
nine months after Lent, than at any other sea- 
son. Therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, 

• Rabelais. 
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the markets will be mare glutted than usual ; 
because the number of Popish infants is at least 
three to one in this kingdom; and therefore 
it will have one other collateral advantage, by 
lessening the number of Papists among us. 

I have already computed the charge of 
nursing a beggar's child (in which list I reckon 
all cottagers, labourers, and four-fifths of the 
farmers) to be about two shillings per annum, 
rags included; and 1 believe no gentleman 
would repine to give ten shillings for the car* 
case of a good fat child, which, as I have said, 
will make four dishes of excellent nutritive 
meat, when he hath only some particular friend, 
or his own family, to dine with him. Thus, the 
squire will learn to be a good landlord, and grow 
popular among his tenants; the mother will 
have eight shillings nett profit, and be fit for 
work until she produceth another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess 
the time requires) may flay the carcase, the 
skin of which, artificially dressed, will make 
admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots 
for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be 
appointed for this purpose, in the most con- 
venient parts of it ; and butchers we may be 
assured will not be wanting, although I rather 
recommend buying the children alive, and 
dressing them hot from the knife, as we do 
roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his 
country, and whose virtues I highly esteem, 
was lately pleased, in discoursing on this matter, 
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to offer a refinement npon my scheme. He said, 
that many gentlemen of this kingdom having of 
late destroyed their deer, he conceived that the 
want of venison might be well supplied by the 
bodies of young lads and maidens not exceeding 
fourteen years of age, nor under twelve ; soa 
great number of both sexes, in every county, 
being now ready to starve for want of work and 
service; and these to be disposed of by their 
parents, if alive, or otherwise by their nearest 
relations. But, with due deference to so excel- 
lent a friend, and so deserving a patriot, I 
cannot be altogether in his sentiments. For, 
as to the males, my American acquaintance 
assured me from frequent experience, that 
their flesh was generally tough and lean, 
like that of our school-boys, by continual 
exercise, and their taste disagreeable ; and to 
fatten them would not answer the charge. Then, 
as to the females, it would, I think, with hum- 
ble submission, be a loss to the public, because 
they soon would become breeders themselves ; 
and besides, it is not improbable, that some scru- 
pulous people might be apt to censure such a 
practice (although indeed very unjustly) as a 
little bordering upon cruelty, which, I confess 
hath always been with me the strongest objec- 
tion against any project, how well soever in- 
tended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he con- 
fessed, that this expedient was put into his head 
by the famous Salmanaasor, a native of the island 
Formosa, who came from thence to London, 
about twenty years ago, and in conversation 
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told my friend, that in his country, when any 
young person happened to be pnt to death, the 
executioner sold the carcase to persons of qua- 
lity, as a prime dainty ; and that in his time 
the body of a plump girl of fifteen, who was 
crucified for an attempt to poison the emperor, 
was sold to his imperial majesty's prime minister 
of state, and other great mandarins of the conrt, 
in joints from the gibbet, at four hundred crowns. 
Neither, indeed, can I deny, that if the same 
use were made of several plump young giris in 
this town, who, without one single groat to 
their fortunes, cannot stir abroad without a 
chair, and appear at a play-house and assem- 
blies, in foreign fineries, which they never will 
pay for, the kingdom would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in 
great concern about the vast number of poor 
people who are aged, diseased or maimed ; and 
I have been desired to employ my thoughts 
what course may be taken to ease the nation of 
so grievous an incumbrance. But I am not in 
the least pain about that matter, because it is 
very well known, that they are every day dying 
and rotting, by cold and famine, and filth and 
vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. 
And as to the younger labourers, they are now 
in almost as hopeful a condition : they cannot 
get work, and consequently pine away for want 
of nourishment, to a degree, that if at any time 
they are accidentally hired to .common labour, 
they have not strength to perforito it, and thus 
the country and themselves areata a fair way 
of being soon delivered from the evils to come. 
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I have too long digressed , and therefore shall 
return to ray subject. I think the advantages 
by the proposal which I have made are obvious 
and many, as well as of the highest importance. 

For— First, as I have already observed, it 
it would greatly lessen the number of Papists, 
with whom we are yearly overrun, being the 
principal breeders of the nation, as well as our 
most dangerous enemies ; and who stay at home 
on purpose, with a design to deliver the king- 
dom to the Pretender ; hoping to take the ad- 
vantage by the absence of so many good Pro* 
testants, who have chosen rather to leave their 
country, than stay at home and pay tithes 
against their consciences to an idolatrous epis- 
copal curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have some- 
thing valuable of their own, which, by law, 
may be made liable to distress, and help to pay 
their landlord's rent, their corn and cattle being 
already seized, and money a thing unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an 
hundred thousand children from two years old 
and upwards, cannot be computed at less than 
ten shillings a-piece per annum; the nation's 
stock will be thereby increased fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, besides the profit of a new 
dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of 
fortune in the kingdom, who have any refine- 
ment in taste; and the money will circulate 
among ourselves, the goods being entirely of 
our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, besides the 
gain of eight shillings sterling per annum by the 
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sale of their children, will be rid of the charge 
of maintaining them after the first year. 
. Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great 
custom to taverns, where the vintners will cer- 
tainly be so prudent as to procure the best 
receipts for dressing it to perfection, and con- 
sequentiy have their houses frequented by all 
the fine gentlemen, who justly value themselves 
upon their knowledge in good eating; and a 
skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his 
guests, will contrive to make it as expensive as 
they please. 

. Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to 
marriage, which all wise nations have either 
encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws and 
penalties. It would increase the care and ten- 
derness of mothers towards their children, when 
they were sure of a settlement for life, to the 
poor babes, provided in some sort by the public, 
to their annual profit, instead of expence. We 
should soon see a honest emulation among the 
married women, which of them could bring the 
fattest child to the market Men would become 
as fond of their wives, during the time of their 
pregnancy, as they are now of their mares in 
foal, their cows in calf, or sows when they are 
ready to farrow ; nor offer to beat or kick them, 
(as it is too frequent the practice) for fear of a 
miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. 
For instance, the addition of some thousand 
carcases in our exportation of barrelled beef ; 
the propagation of swine's flesh, and improve- 
ment in the art of making good bacon, so much 
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wanted among us by the great destruction Of 
pigs, too frequent at our tables, and are no way 
comparable in taste w magnificence to a well- 
grown fat yearly child, which, roasted whole, 
will make a considerable figure at a lord mayor's 
feast, or any other public entertainment. But 
this and many others I omit, being studions of 
brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in this 
city would be constant customers for infants 9 
flesh ; besides others who might have it at merry 
meetings, particularly at weddings and christen- 
ings, I compute that Dublin would take off, 
annually, about twenty thousand carcases, and 
tiie rest of the kingdom (where probably they 
will be sold somewhat cheaper), the remaining 
eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection that will pos- 
sibly be raised against this proposal, unless it 
should be urged, that the number of people will 
be thereby much lessened in the kingdom. This 
I freely own ; and it was indeed one principal 
design in offering it to the world. I desire the 
reader will observe, that I calculate my remedy 
for this one individual kingdom of Ireland, and 
for no other that ever was, is, or I think ever 
can be, upon earth. Therefore^ let no man talk 
to me of other expedients : of taxing our absen- 
tees at five shillings a pound ; of using neither 
clothes nor household furniture, except what is 
of our own growth and manufacture ; of utterly 
rejecting the materials and instruments that 
promote foreign luxury : of curing the expen* 
eiveness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming 
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in our women ; of introducing a vein of parsi- 
mony, prudence and temperance; of learning 
to love our country, wherein we differ even from 
Laplanders, and the inhabitants of Topinamboo ; 
of quitting our animosities and factions, nor act 
any longer like the Jews, who were murdering 
one another at the very moment their city was 
taken ; of being a little cautious not to sell our 
country and consciences for nothing ; of teach- 
ing landlords to have, at least, one degree of 
mercy towards their tenants. Lastly, of put- 
ting a spirit of honesty, industry, and skill into 
ottr shop-keepers, who, if a resolution could now 
be taken to buy only our native goods, would 
immediately unite to cheat and exact upon us 
«n the price, the measure, and the goodness ; 
nor could ever yet be brought to make one fair 
proposal of just dealing, although often and ear- 
nestly invited to it. 

Therefore, I repeat, let no man talk to me of 
these and the like expedients, till he hath at 
least a glimpse of hope, that there will ever be 
some hearty and sincere attempt to put them in 
practice. 

But, as to myself, having been wearied out 
for many years with offering vain, idle, visionary 
thoughts, and at length utterly despairing of 
success, I fortunately fell upon this proposal, 
which, as it is wholly new, so it hath something 
solid and real ; of no expence, and little trouble, 
full in our own power, and whereby we can 
incur no danger in disobliging England ; for this 
kind of commodity will not bear exportation, 
the flesh being of too tender a consistence to 
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admit a long continuance* in salt ; although, 
perhaps, I could name a country which would 
be glad to eat up our whole nation without it* 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon ray 
own opinion, as to reject any offer proposed by 
wise men, which should be found equally inno- 
cent, cheap, easy and effectual. But before 
something of that kind shall be advanced in 
contradiction to my scheme, and offering a bet- 
ter, I desire the author or authors will be 
pleased maturely to consider two points. First, 
As things now stand, how they will be able to 
find food and raiment for a hundred thousand 
useless mouths and backs? And, Secondly, 
there being a round million of creatures in human 
figure, throughout this kingdom, whose whole 
subsistence put into a common stock, would 
leave them in debt two millions of pounds ster- 
ling ; adding those who are beggars by profession 
to the bulk of farmers, cottagers and labourers, 
with their wives and children, who are beggars 
in effect. I desire those politicians who dislike 
my overture, and may perhaps be so bold as to 
attempt an answer, that they will first ask the 
parents of these mortals, whether they would 
not, at this day, think it a great happiness to 
have been sold for food at a year old, in the 
manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoided 
such a perpetual scene of misfortunes as they 
have since gone through, by the oppression of 
landlords, the impossibility of paying rent with- 
out money or trade, the want of common suste- 
nance, with neither house nor clothes to cover 
them from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
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the most inevitable prospect of entailing the 
like or greater miseries upon their breed for 
ever? 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I 
have not the least personal interest in endea- 
vouring to promote this necessary work, having 
no other motive than the public good of my 
country, by advancing our trade, providing for 
infants, relieving the poor, and giving some 
pleasure to the rich. I have no children by 
which I can propose to get a single penny, the 
youngest being nine years old, and my wife past 
child-bearing. 



III. » » 
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MEDITATION 

UPON A 

BR0OM-STIGK. 

ACCORDING TO THE STY LB AN0 MANNBRi OB 
THB HONO U RABLB ROBERT BQIUiBvSt MBDt- 
TATIOIfS** 

This single stick, which you now behold in glo- 
riously lying in that neglected corner, I once 
knew in a flourishing state in a forest : it was 
full of sap, full of leaves, and full of boughs : 
but now in vain does the busy art of man pre- 
tend to vie with nature, by tying that withered 
bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk : it is now 
v at best but the reverse of what it was, a tree 
turned upside down, the branches on the earth, 
and the root in the air ; it is now handled 
r.by every dirty wench, condemned to do her 
drudgery, and by a capricious kind of fate, 
destined to make other things clean, and be 
nasty itself : at length worn to the stumps in 
the service of the maids, it is either thrown out 
of doors, or condemned to the last use of 
kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, 
and said within myself, surely mortal man is 
a broom-stick ! Nature sent him into the world 

* This piece was written to ridicule tbe rapid and electa- 
phorictl 9tyle of the honourable Robert Boyle's Medita- 
tion*. 
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strong aadioty, te a thriving condition, wear- 
ing his own hair on his head, the proper 
branches of this reasoning vegetable, until the 
axe of intemperance has lopped off his green 
boughs, and left him a withered trunk ; he then 
flies to art, and puts on a perriwig, valuing 
himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs, all 
covered with powder, that never grew on his 
head ; but now should this our broom-stick pre- 
tend to enter the scene, proud of those birchen 
spoils it never bore, and all covered with dust, 
though of the sweepings of the finest lady's 
chamber, vrt ehould be aptto ridicule and despise 
its vanity. Partial judges that we are of our 
own excellencies, and other men's defaults. 

But a broom-stick, perhaps you will say, is 
an emblem of a tree standing on its head ; and 
pray what is man,' but a topsy-turvey creature ; 
his animal faculties perpetually mounted on his 
rational ; his head where his heels should be, 
grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with all his 
faults, he sets up to be an universal reformer 
and corrector of abuses ; a remover of griev- 
ances ; vakes into every slut's corner of nature, 
bringing hidden corruptions to the light ; and 
raiseu a mighty dust where there was none be. 
fore ; sharing deeply all the while in the very 
same pollutions he pretends to sweep away : 
his last days are spent in slavery to women, and 
generally the least deserving ; till worn to the 
stumps, like his brother besom, he is either 
kicked out of doors, or made use of to kindle 
flames for others to warm themselves by. 
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On < The First Fifteen Psalms of David, tran- 
4 blated into t Lyric Verse. Proposed as an 
4 Essay supplying the Perspicuity and Co- 
4 herence according to the Modern Art of 
1 Poetry ; not known to have been attempted 
4 before % in any language. With a Preface, 
' containing some Observations of the great 

* and general Defectiveness of the || present 
4 Versions in Greek, Latin, and English, by 
1 Dr. [James] Gibbs §. London, printed by 
1 J. Matthews, for J. Hartley, 1703.* 

DR. GIBBS. 

PSALM OF DAVID „ 
Comparing the different state of the righteous 
and the wicked, both in this and the next 
world. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 I warn the reader that this is a lie, both 

* By a^nemoraudum on tbe first page it appears that 
these Remarks were thought valuable by one who must be 
allowed to hare been of no inconsiderable rank both as a 
poet and a humourist : 1 The following manuscript was 
literally copied from tbe printed original, found in the 
library of Dr. J. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. The 
marginal notes and parodies were written by the Dean's 
own hand, except such as are distinguished with this mark 
(•), with which I am only chargeable. Witness my hand, 
this 25th day of February, 1745. 

William Duwkin/ 
4 N. B. The original was by me presented to his Excel- 
lency Philip Dormer Stanhope Earl of Chesterfield, Lord- 
Lieutenant-General and General-Governor of Ireland. 

W. D ' 

t Bagpipe. : Nor I hope ever will again. || this and 

§ Sternholdides. S w i ft. 
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here and all over this book ; for these are not 
the Psalms of David, but of Dr. Gibbs. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Thrice happy he that does refuse 
With impious 1 sinners to combine ; 

Who ne'er their wicked way pursues , 
And does the sinner's seat a decline. 

DR. swift. 
1 But, I suppose, with pious sinners a man 
may combine safely enough. 
* What part of speech is it ? 

DR. GIBBS. 

But still to learn and to obey 

The law of God is bis delight, 
In that employ himself all day, 

And reads and thinks thereon at 1 night 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 A man must have some time to, sleep ; so 
that I will change this verse thus : 

1 And thinks and dreams thereon all night.' 

DR. GIBBS. 

For as a tree, whose spreading root 

By some prolific stream is fed, 
Produces 1 fair and lively fruit, 

And numerous boughs adorn its head ; 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Look ye, you must thin the boughs at the 
top, or your fruit will be neither fair nor timely* 

DR. GIBBS. 

Whose very 1 leaves, tho' storms descend, 

In lively verdure still appear ; 
Such blessings always shall attend 

The man that does the Lord revere 
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DR. SWIFT. 

1 Why, what other part of a tree appears in 
a lively verdure, besides the leaves ? read, 

1 These very leaves on which you spend 
Yoar woeful stuff, may serve for squibs ; 
Such blessings always shall attend 
The madrigals of Dr. Gibbs.' 

The before mentioned may serve for a tolera- 
ble specimen of Swift's remarks. The whole 
should be given, if it were possible to make 
them intelligible, without copying the version 
which is ridiculed ; a labour for which our readers 
would scarcely thank us. A few detached 
stanzas, however, with the Dean's notes on 
them, shall be transcribed. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Why do the heathen nations rise, 

And in mad tumults join ; 
Confederate kings vain plots 1 devise 

Against the Almighty's reign! 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 I don't believe that ever kings entered into 
plots and confederacies against the reign of Ood 
Almighty, 

DR. GIBBS. 

But those that do thy laws refuse, 

In pieces thou sbalt break ; 
1 And with an iron sceptre bruise 

The disobedient 3 neck. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 After a man is broken in pieces, it is no 
great matter to have his neck bruised. 
• Neak. 
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DR. GIBBS, 

Ye earthly kings, the caution hear, 

Ye rulers, learn the same 1 ; 
Serve God with reverence, and with fear 3 

His joyful praise proclaim. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Rulers must learn it, but kings may only 
hear it. 

* Very proper to make a joyful proclama- 
tion with fear. 

DR. GIBBS. 

1 For should the madness of his foes 

Th' avenging God incense, 
Happy are they that can repose 

In him their confidence a . 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 ' For should the foes of David's Ape 

Provoke his grey-goose quills, 
Happy are they that can escape 

The vengeance of his pills/ 

2 Admirably reasoned and connected. 

DR. GIBBS. 

No fears shall then my soul * depress 
Though thus my enemies increase : 
1 And therefore now arise, O * Lord, 
And graciously thy help afford. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Deprease, Loard, Scotic£. 

* He desires God's help because he is not 
afraid of bis enemies; others, I think, usually 
desire it when they are afraid." 

DR. GIBBS. 

And thus 1 to grant a sure defence 
Belongs to God's 1 omnipotence. 
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DR. SWIFT. 

1 The Doctor hath a mighty affection for the 
particle thus: he uses it four times in this (the 
3rd) Psalm, and a hundred times in other places ; 
and always wrong. 

a That is as much as to say, that he that can 
do all things can defend a man ; which I take 
to be an undoubted truth. 

DR. GIBBS. 

But you, my frail 1 malicious foes, 

Who do my power despise, 
Vainly how long will ye oppose, 

And 2 falsely calumnise? 

DR. SWIFT. 

* Are they malicious out of frailty, or firail 

out of malice ? 

8 That is, they say false things falsely . —I 
will discover the Doctor's secret of making co- 
herence and connexions in the Psalms, that he 
brags of in his title and preface: he lays violent 
hands on certain particles (such as and, when, 
since* for, but, thus, so, &c.) and presses them 
to his service on all occasions, sore against their 
wills, and without any regard whether the sense 
will admit them or no. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Since those alone the Lord has blest 

Who do from sin refrain, 
He therefore grants what I request *, 

And hears when I % complain ? 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 It is plain the Doctor never requested to be 
a poet. 

* If your requests be granted, why do you 
complain i 
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DR. GIBBS* 

Then shall my soul with more divine 

And solid joys abound ; 
Than they with stores of corn and wine, 

Those earthly riches, crown'd l . 

DR. swift. 
1 1 have heard of a crown or garland of corn ; 
but a crown of wine is new, and can hardly be 
explained, unless we suppose the wine to be in 
icicles. 

DR. GIBBS. 

And thus confiding, Lord, in thee, 

I take my calm repose 1 ; 
For thou each night protectest me, 

From all my 2 treacherous foes. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 And yet, to shew I tell no fibs, 
Thou hast left me in thrall 

To Hopkins eke, and Doctor Gibbs 
The vilest rogue of all. 

2 Aye, and open foes too ; or his repose would 
not be very calm. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Thy heavy hand restrain ; 

1 With mercy, Lord correct : 
Do not ( 3 as if in high disdain) 

My helpless soul reject. 

DR. swift. 
1 Thy heavy hand restrain ; 

Have mercy Dr. Gibbs : 
Do not, I pray thee, paper stain 

With rhymes retail'd in dribbs. 
* That bit is a most glorious botch. 
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BR* GIBBS. 

For bow shall I sustain 

1 Those ills which now I bear ? 
My vitals are consumed with pain, 

2 My soul oppress'd with care ! 

DR. SWIFT. 

x The squeaking of a hoggrel. 
2 To listen to thy doggrel. 

DR. GIBBS, 

Lord, I have pray'd in 1 vain, 

So long, so much opprest ; 
My very 2 cries increase my pain, 

And tears prevent my rest : 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 The Doctor must mean himself ; for, I hope, 
David never thought so. 

2 Then he is a dunce for crying. 

DR. GIBBS. 

These do my sight impair, 

And flowing eyes decay ; 
While to my enemies I fear 

Thus 1 to become a prey. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 That is, he is afraid of becoming a prey to 
his enemies while his eyes are sor*. 

DR. GIBBS. 

If I've not spar'd him, though he's grown 

My causeless 1 enemy ; 
Then let my life and fortune * crown 

Become to him a prey. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 If he be grown his causeless enemy, he is no 
longer guiltless. 

2 He gives a thing before he has it, and gives 
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it to him that has it already ; for Saul is the 
person meant. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Bat Lord, thy kind assistance 1 lend ; 

Arise in my defence : 
According to thy laws 3 contend 

For injured innocence. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 But why lendi does he design to return it 
back when he has done with it ? 

3 Profane rascal ! he makes it a struggle and 
contention between God and the wicked; 

DR. GIBBS. 

That all the nations that oppose 

May then confess thy power ; 
Therefore assist my righteous cause. 

That they may thee adore. 

For equal judgment, Lord, to thee, 

The nations all submit ; 1 
Be therefore 3 mercifal t6 mt, 

And my jurt soul acquit 3 . 

DR. SWIFT 0 

'Yet, id the very Terse before, he talks of 
nations that oppose. 

3 Because all nations submit to Ood, therefore 
Chid must be merciful tt> Br. Gibbsi 

3 Of what? 

Voov David never could acquit 

A criminal like thee, 
Against his Psalms who could commit 

Such wicked poetry. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Thus by God's gracious providence 1 
I'm still preserved secure, 
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Who all the good and just defends 
With a resistless 3 power. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Observe the connexion. 
3 That's right, Doctor ; but there will be no 
contending, as yon desired a while ago. 
'Tis wonderful that Providence^ 

Should save thee from the halter, 
Who hast in numbers without sense 

Burlesqu'd the holy Psalter. 

DR. GIBBS. 

All men he does with justice view^ 

And their iniquity 
With direful vengeance can pursue 

Or patiently 1 pass by. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 That is no great mark of viewing them with 
justice. God has wiser ends for passing by his 
vengeance on the wicked, you profane dunce I 

DR. GIBBS* 

Lo ! now th' inflictions 1 they designed 

By others to be borne, 
Even all the mischiefs 3 in their mind, 

Do on themselves return. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Aye, but what sort of things are these in- 
flictions ? 

3 If the mischiefs be in their mind, what 
need they return on themselves ? are they not 
there already ? 

DR. GIBBS. 

O'er all the birds that mount the air, 
And fish that in the floods appear l . 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 Those, I think, are not very many : they 
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are good fish when they are caught, but til! then 
we have no great sway over them. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Confounded at the sight of thee, 

My foes are put to flight *. 
Thus thou, great God of equity, 

Dost still assert my right 2 . 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 The Doctor is mistaken : for when people 
are confounded, they cannot fly. 
a Against Stemhold and Hopkins. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Bat God eternally remains 

1 Fixt in his throne on high, 
And to the world from thence ordains 

3 Impartial equity. 

DR. SWIFT. 

i That is false and profane ; God is not fixed 
any where, 
a Did any body ever hear of partial equity? 

DR. GIBBS. 

And thus consider still, O Lord, 

The justice of my cause ; 
Who often hast my life 1 restor'd 

From death's devouring jaws. 

DR. swift. 

1 Nothing is restored, but what has been 
taken away ; so that he has been often raised 
from the dead, if this be true. 

DR. GIBBS. ' 

And from the barbarous t paths they tread, 

No acts of Providence 
Can e'er oblige them to recede, 

Or stop 2 their bold offence. 

HI. E L 
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DR. SWIFT. 

1 The author should first have premised what 
sort of paths were properly barbarous. I sup- 
pose they must be very deep or dirty, or very 
rugged and stony ; both which I myself have 
heard travellers call barbarous roads. 

2 Which is the way to stop an offence ? would 
you have it stopped like a bottle, or a thief ? 

DR. GIBBS. 

And on their impious heads will pour 
Of snares and 1 flames a dismal shower ; 
And this their bitter cup shall be 
* To drink to all eternity. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 A shower of snares on a man's head would 
do wonderful execution. However, I grant it 
is a scurvey thing enough to swallow them. 

* To taste the Doctor's poetry. 

DR. GIBBS. 

1 But they were all perverted grown, 

Polluted all with blood, 
And other impious crimes : not one 

Was either just 2 or good. 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 But they were all perverted grown, 

In spite of Dr. Gibbs's blood : 
Of all his impious chains not one 

Was either just or good. 

9 For a man, it seems, may be good, and not 
just. 

DR. GIBBS. 

Are they so stupid 1 then, said 8 Ood, 
Who thus my 3 saints devour ! 
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These 4 crimes have they not understood, 
Nor thought upon my power* 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 The fault was not that they devoured saints, 
bnt that they were stupid. Q. Whether stu- 
pidity makes men devour saints, or devouring 
saints makes a man stupid ? I believe the 
latter, because they maybe apt to lie heavy on 
one's stomach. 

fl Clod. * Strains. 4 Chains. 

DR. GIBBS. 

1 O, that his aid we now might have 

From Sion's holy hill, 
That God the captive just would save, 

And glad all Israel! 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 And O that every parish clerk, 

Who hums what Brady cribs 
From Hopkins, would attend this work, 

And glad the heart with Gibbs. 

DR. GIBBS. 

All those that lead a life like this. 
Shall reign in everlasting bliss 

DR. SWIFT. 

1 And so the Doctor now may kiss ! 

FINIS. 

F fiddling f mpudent XT* u * eo " s f UlteratcQcoiindrel Scot 
ooli»h Idle 1M oDBensicallguorautOoU. 
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AN 

ARGUMENT 

TO PROVE 

THAT THE ABOLISHING 

OF 

■ 

MAY, 

As things now stand, be attended with some in- 
conveniencies, and perhaps not produce those 
many good effects proposed thereby. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708. 

I am very sensible what a weakness and 
presumption it is, to reason against the gene- 
ral humour and disposition of the world. I 
remember it was with great justice, and a due 
regard to the freedom, both of the public and 
the press, forbidden upon several penalties to 
write, or discourse, or lay wagers against the 
Union, even before it was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment ; because that was looked upon as a design 
to oppose the current of the people, which be- 
sides the folly of it, is a manifest breach of the 
fundamental law, that makes this majority of 
opinion the voice of God* In like manner, and 
for the very same reasons, it may perhaps be 
neither safe nor prudent to argue against the 
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abolishing of Christianity, at a juncture, when 
all parties appear so unanimously determined 
upou the point, as we cannot but allow from 
their actions, their discourses, and their writings. 
However, I know not how, whether from the 
affectation of singularity, or the peverseness of 
human nature, but so it unhappily falls out, that 
I cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, 
though I were sure an order were issued for my 
immediate prosecution by the Attorney-General, 
I should still confess, that in the present pos- 
ture of our affairs at home or abroad, I do not 
yet see the absolute necessity of extirpating the 
christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox 
even for our wise and paradoxical age to en* 
dure ; therefore I shall handle it with all ten- 
derness, and with the utmost deference to that 
great and profound majority, which is of another 
sentiment. 

And yet the curious may be pleased to ob- 
serve, how much the genius of a nation is liable 
to alter in half an age : I have heard it affirmed 
for certain, by some very old people, that the 
contrary opinion was even in their memories as 
much in vogue as the other is now ; and that a 
project for the abolishing of Christianity, would 
then have appeared as singular, and been thought 
as absurd, as it would be at this time to write or 
discourse in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances 
are against me. The system of the gospel, 
after the fate of other systems, is generally 
antiquated and exploded, and the mass or body 
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of the common people, among whom it seems to 
have had its latest credit, are now grown as 
much ashamed of it as their betters ; opinions, 
like fashions, always descending from those of 
quality to the middle sort, and thence to the 
vulgar, where at length they are dropped and 
vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must 
therefore be so bold as to borrow a distinction 
from the writers on the other side, when they 
make a difference between nominal and real 
Trinitarians. I hope no reader imagines me so 
weak to stand up in the defence of real Christi- 
anity, such as used in primitive times (if we 
may believe the authors of those ages) to have 
an influence upon mens' belief and actions ; to 
offer at the restoring of that, would indeed be a 
wild project ; it would be to dig up foundations ; 
to destroy at one blow all the wit, and half the 
learning of the kingdom; to break the entire 
frame and constitution of things ; to ruin trade, 
extinguish arts and sciences, with the professors 
of them ; in short, to turn our courts, exchanges, 
and shops into deserts ; and would be full as 
absurd as the proposal of Horace, where he • 
advises the Romans, all in a body, to leave their 
city, and seek a new seat in some remote part 
of the world, by way of cure for the corruption 
of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself 
altogether unnecessary, (which I have inserted 
only to prevent all possibility of cavilling) since 
every candid reader will easily understand my 
discourse to be intended only in defence of 
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nominal Christianity, the other having been for 
some time wholly laid aside by general consent, 
as utterly inconsistent with our present schemes 
of wealth and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the 
name and title of christians, althongb the gene- 
ral opinions and resolution be so violent for it, 
I confess I cannot (with submission) apprehend, 
nor is the consequence necessary. However, 
since the undertakers propose such wonderful 
advantages to the nation by this project, and 
advance many plausible objections against the 
system of Christianity, I shall briefly consider 
the strength of both; fairly allow them their 
greatest weight ; and offer such answers as I 
think most reasonable. After which 1 will beg 
leave to show, what inconveniencies may possi- 
bly happen by such an innovation in the present 
posture of our affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the 
abolishing of Christianity, is, that it would very 
much enlarge and establish liberty of conscience, 
that great bulwark of our nation, and of the 
protestant religion, which is still too much 
limited by priestcraft, notwithstanding all the 
good intentions of the legislature, as we have 
lately found by a severe instance. For it is 
confidently reported, that two young gentlemen 
of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judg- 
ment, who, upon a thorough examination of 
causes and effects, and by the mere force of 
natural abilities, without the least tincture of 
learning, having made a discovery, that there 
was no God, and generously communicating 
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their thoughts for the good of the public, were 
some time ago, by an unparalleled severity, and 
upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for 
blasphemy. And as it hath been wisely ob» 
served, if persecution once begins, no man alive 
kno Wi' s ho^v tar it may reach, or w l\ere it will 
end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to 
wiser judgments, I think this rather shows the 
necessity of a nominal religion among us. Great 
wits love to be free with the highest objects ; 
and if they cannot be allowed a God to revile 
or renounce, they will speak evil of dignities, 
abuse the government, and reflect upon the 
ministry ; which I am sure few will deny to be 
of much more pernicious consequence, accord- 
ing to the saying of Tiberius ; Deorum offensa 
diis cures. As to the particular fact related, I 
think it is not to argue from one instance, per- 
haps another cannot be produced : yet (to the 
comfort of all those who way be apprehensive 
of persecution) blasphemy we know is freely 
spoken a million of times in every coffee-house 
and tavern, or wherever else good company 
meet. It must be allowed, indeed, that ta 
break an English free-born officer only for blas- 
phemy, was, to speak the gentlest of such an 
action, a very high strain of absolute power. 
Little can be said in excuse for the General ; 
perhaps he was afraid it might give offence to 
the allies, among whom, for aught we know, it 
may be the custom of the country to believe a 
God. But if he argued, as some haye done, 
upon a mistaken principle, that ^n officer who 
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is guilty of speaking blasphemy, may some time 
or other proceed so far as to raise a mutiny, the 
consequence is by no means to be admitted ; for 
surely the commander of an English army is 
like to be bat ill obeyed, whose soldiers fear and 
reverence him as little as they do a deity. 

It is farther objected against the gospel sys- 
tem, that it obliges men to the belief of things 
too difficult for free-thinkers, and such who have 
shaken off the prejudices that usually cling to a 
confined education. To which I answer, that 
men should be cautious how they raise objec- 
tions, which reflect upon the wisdom of the 
nation. Is not every body freely allowed to 
believe whatever he pleases, and to publish his 
belief to the world whenever he thinks fit, es- 
pecially if it serves to strengthen the party, 
which is in the right ? Would any indifferent 
foreigner, who should read the trumpery lately 
written by* Asgil, Tindal, Toland, Coward, and 
forty more, imagine the gospel to be our rule of 
faith, and confirmed by parliament? Does any 
man either believe, or say he believes, or 
desire to have it thought that he says he be- 
lieves one syllable of the matter ? And is any 
man worse received upon that score, or does 
he find his want of nominal faith a disadvantage 
to him in the pursuit of any civil or military 

• 

* Asgil wrote an argument to prove, that man may be 
translated from lieucc into eternal life, without passing 
through death. 

Toland published some deistical books. 

Tindal's writings were blasphemous and atheistical. 

Coward aiseited the mortality of the soul, and alle^d 
the seat of it to be in the blood. 
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employment ? What if there be an old dormant 
statute or two against him, are they not now 
obsolete to a degree, that Empson and Dudley 
themselves, if they were now alive, would find 
it impossible to put them in execution. 

It is likewise urged, that there are by compu- 
tation in this kingdom, above ten thousand 
parsons, whose revenues, added to those of ray 
lords the bishops, would suffice to maintain at 
least two hundred young gentlemen of wit and 
pleasure, and free-thinking, enemies to priest- 
craft, narrow principles, pedantry, and preju- 
dices, who might be an ornament to the court 
and town ; and then again, so great a number 
of able [bodied] divines might be a recruit to 
our fleet and armies. This indeed appears to be 
a consideration of some weight ; but then, on 
the other side, several things deserve to be con- 
sidered likewise : as first, whether it may not 
be thought necessary, that in certain tracts of 
country, like what we call parishes, there should 
be one man at least of abilities to read and 
write. Then it seems a wrong computation, 
that the revenues of the church throughout this 
island would be large enough to maintain two 
hundred young gentlemen, or even half that 
number, after the present refined way of living, 
that is, to allow each of them such a rent, as, in 
the modern form of speech, would make them 
easy. But still there is in this project a greater 
mischief behind ; and we ought to beware of 
the woman's folly, who killed the hen, that every 
morning laid her a golden egg. For, pray what 
would have become of the race of men in the 
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next age, if we had nothing to trust to beside 
the scrophulous consumptive productions fur- 
nished by our men of wit and pleasure, when 
having squanderd away their vigor, health, and 
estates, they are forced, by some disagreeable 
marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and 
entail rottenness and politeness on their poste- 
rity ? Now, here are ten thousand persons re- 
duced, by the wise regulations of Henry the 
eighth, to the necessity of a low diet, and mo- 
derate exercise, who are the only great restorers 
of oiir breed, without which the nation would 
in an age or two become one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolish- 
ing of Christianity is the clear gain of one day 
in seven, which is now entirely lost, and conse- 
quently the kingdom one seventh less conside- 
rable in trade, business, and pleasure ; besides 
the loss to the public of so many stately struc- 
tures now in the hands of the clergy, which 
might be converted into play-houses, market- 
houses, exchanges, common dormitories, and 
other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I 
call this a perfect cavil. I readily own there 
has been old custom, time out of mind, for 
people to assemble in the churches every Sun- 
day, and that shops are still frequently shut, in 
order, as it is conceived, to preserve the me* 
mory of that ancient practice ; but how this can 
prove a hindrance to business or pleasure, is 
hard to imagine. What if the men of pleasure 
are forced, one day in the week, to game at 
home, instead of the chocolate-house ? are not 
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the taverns and coffee-houses open ? can there 
be a more convenient season for taking a dose 
of physic ? are fewer claps got upon Sundays 
than other days ? is not that the chief day for 
traders to sum up the accounts of the week, and 
for lawyers to prepare their briefs ? but I would 
fain know, how it can be pretended, that the 
churches are misapplied ? where are more ap- 
pointments and rendezvouses of gallantry ? where 
more care to appear in the foremost box, with 
greater advantage of dress ? where more meet- 
ings for business ? where more bargains driven 
of all sorts? and where so many conveniences 
or incitements to sleep ? 

There is one advantage greater than any of 
the foregoing, proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity ; that it will utterly extinguish par- 
ties among us, by removing those factions dis- 
tinctions of high and low-church, of whig and 
. tory, presbyterian and church of England, which 
are now so many grievous clogs upon public 
proceedings, and are apt to dispose men to pre- 
fer the gratifying themselves or depressing their 
adversaries, before the most important interest 
of the state. 

I confess, if it were certain, that so great an 
advantage would redound to the nation by this 
expedient, I would submit, and be silent : but 
will any man say, that if the words whoring, 
drinking, cheating, lying, stealing, were by act 
of parliament ejected out of the English tongue 
and dictionaries, we should all awake next 
morning chaste and temperate, honest and just, 
and lovers of truth. Is this a fair consequence i 
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or if the physicians would forbid us to pronounce 
the words pox, gout, rheumatism, and stone, 
would that expedient serve like so many talis- 
mans to destroy the diseases themselves? are 
party and faction rooted in men's hearts no 
deeper than phrases borrowed from religion, or 
founded upon no firmer principles ? and is our 
language so poor, that we cannot find other 
terms to express them ? are envy, pride, avarice, 
and ambition such ill nomenclators, that they 
cannot furnish appellations for their owners? 
will not heydukes and mamalukes, mandarins 
and patshaws, or any other words formed at 
pleasure, serve to distinguish those who are in 
the ministry from others, who would be in it if 
they could ? what, for instance, is easier than to 
vary the form of speech, and instead of the 
word church, make it a question in polities, 
whether the monument be in danger ? because 
religion was nearest at hand to furnish a few 
convenient phrases, is our invention so barren, 
we can find no other ? suppose, for argument 
sake, that the tories favoured Margarita, 0 the 
whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini, 
would not Margaritians, Toftians, and Valen- 
tinians be very tolerable marks of distinction ? 
the Prasini and Veniti, two most virulent fac- 
tions in Italy, began (if I remember right) by a 
distinction of colours in ribbands : and we might 
contend with as good a grace about the dig- 
nity of the blue and the green, which would 
serve as properly to divide the court, the parli~ 

• I tali in singers then in vogue : Marguarita was afterwards 
married to Dr. Pepuscbe. 

in. r r 
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anient, and the kingdom between them, as any 
terms of art whatsoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this 
objection against Christianity, or prospect of so 
great an advantage as is proposed in the abolish- 
ing of it 

It is again objected, as & very absurd ridicu- 
lous custom, that a set of men should be suffered, 
much less employed and hired, to bawl one day 
in seven against the lawfulness of those methods 
most in use towards the pursuit of greatness, 
riches, and pleasure, which are the constant 
practice of all men alive on the other six. But 
this objection is, I think, a little unworthy so 
refined an age as ours. Let us argue this mat- 
ter calmly : I appeal to the breast of any polite 
free-thinker, whether, in the pursuit of gratify- 
ing a predominant passion, he hath not always 
felt a wonderful incitement by reflecting, it was 
a thing forbidden: and therefore we see, in 
order to cultivate this taste the wisdom of the 
nation hath taken special care, that the ladies 
should be furnished with prohibited silks, and 
the men with prohibited wine. And indeed it 
were to be wished, that some other prohibitions 
were promoted, in order to improve the plea, 
sures of the town ; which for want of such ex- 
pedients begin already, as I ^m told, to flag and 
grow languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads 
from the spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great advantage 
to the public, that if we once discard the system 
of the gospel, all religion will of coarse be 
banished for ever, and consequently along with 
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it those grievous prejudices of education, which, 
under the names of virtue, conscience, honour, 
justice, and the like, are so apt to disturb the 
peace of human minds, and the notions whereof 
are so hard to be eradicated by right reason or 
free-thinking, sometimes during the whole course 
of our lives. 

Here first 1 observe, how difficult it is to get 
rid of a phrase, which the world is once grown 
fond of, though the occasion that first produced 
it be entirely taken away. For several years 
past, if a man had but an ill-favoured nose, the 
deep thinkers of the age would some way or 
other contrive to impute the cause to the pre- 
judice of his education. From this fountain are 
said to be derived all our foolish notions of jus* 
tice, piety, love of our country ; all our opinions 
of God or a future state, Heaven, Hell, and the 
like: and there might formerly perhaps have 
been some pretence for this charge. But so 
effectual care hath been since taken to remove 
those prejudices, by an entire change in the 
methods of education, that (with honour T men- 
tion it to our polite innovators) the young gen- 
tlemen, who are now on the scene, seem to have 
not the least tincture left of those infusions, or 
string of those weeds ; and by consequence the 
reason for abolishing nominal Christianity upon 
that pretext, is wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a contro- 
versy, whether the banishing all notions of reli- 
gion whatsoever would be convenient for the 
vulgar. Not that I am in the least of opinion 
with those, who hold religion to have been the 
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invention of politicians to keep the lower part 
of the world in awe by the fear of invisible 
powers; unless mankind were then very dif- 
ferent from what it is now : for I look upon the 
mass or body of our people here in England to 
be as free-thinkers, that is to say, as staunch 
unbelievers, as any of the highest rank. But I 
conceive some scattered notions about a superior 
power to be of singular use for the common 
people, as furnishing excellent materials to keep 
children quiet when they grow peevish, and 
providing topics of amusement in a tedious 
winter night. 

Lastly | it is proposed, as a singular advan- 
tage, that the abolishing of Christianity will 
very much contribute to the uniting of Protes- 
tants, by enlarging the terms of communion, so 
as to take in all sorts of Dissenters, who are 
now shut out of the pale upon account of a few 
ceremonies, which all sides confess to be things 
indifferent: that this alone will effectually an- 
swer the great ends of a scheme for comprehen- 
sion by opening a large noble gate, at which all 
bodies may enter ; whereas the chaffering with 
Dissenters, and dodging about this or the other 
ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, 
and leaving them at jar, by which no more than 
one can get in at a time, and that not without 
stooping, and sideling, and squeezing his body. 

To all this I answer, that there is one darling 
inclination of mankind, which usually affects to 
be a retainer to religion, though she be neither 
its parent, its godmother, or its friend ; I mean 
the spirit of opposition, that lived long before 
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Christianity, and can easily subsist without it. 
lAt us, for instance, examine wherein the oppo- 
sition of sectaries among us consists ; we shall 
find Christianity to have no share in it at all. 
Does the Gospel anywhere prescribe a starched 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, a sin- 
gularity of manners and habit, or any affected 
modes of speech different from the reasonable 
part of mankind ? Yet, if Christianity did not 
lend its name to stand in the gap, and to em- 
ploy or divert these humours, they must of ne- 
cessity be spent in contraventions to the laws of 
the land, and disturbance of the public peace* 
There id a portion of enthusiasm assigned to 
every nation, which if it hath not proper objects 
to work on, will burst out, and set all in a flame. 
If the quiet of a state can be bought by only 
flinging men a few ceremonies to devour, it is a 
purchase no wise man would refuse. Let the 
mastiffs amuse themselves about a sheep's skin 
stuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
from worrying the flock. The institution of 
convents abroad seems in one point a strain of 
great wisdom, there being few irregularities in 
human passions, that may not have recourse to 
vent themselves in some of those orders, which 
are so many retreats for the speculative, the 
melancholy, the proud, the silent, the politic, 
and the morose, to spend themselves, and evapo- 
rate the noxious particles ; for each of whom we 
in this island are forced to provide a several sect 
of religion, to keep them quiet ; and whenever 
Christianity shall be abolished, the legislature 
must find some other expedient to employ and 
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entertain them. For what imports it how large 
a gate you open, if there will be always left a 
number, who place a pride and a merit in re- 
fusing to enter? 

Having thus considered the most important 
objections against Christianity, and the chief ad- 
vantages proposed by the abolishing thereof; I 
shall now with equal deference and submission 
to wiser judgments, as before, proceed to men- 
tion a few inconveniencies that may happen, if 
the Gospel should be repealed, which perhaps 
the projectors may not have sufficiently consi- 
dered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the 
gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to mur- 
mur, and be choaked at the sight of so many 
daggled-tail parsons, who happen to fall in their 
way, and offend their eyes; but at the same 
time these wise reformers do not consider, what 
an advantage and felicity it is for great wits to 
be always provided with objects of scorn and 
contempt, in order to exercise and improve their 
talents, and divert their spleen from falling on 
each other, or on themselves, especially when all 
this may be done without the least imaginable 
danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel 
nature: if Christianity were once abolished, 
how could the free-thinkers, the strong reason- 
ers, and the men of profound learning, be able 
to find another subject so calculated in all points 
whereon to display their abilities? what won- 
derful productions of wit should we be deprived 
of from those, whose genius, by continual piac- 
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tice hath been wholly turned upon raillery and 
invectives against religion, and would therefore 
never be able to shine or distinguish themselves 
on any other subject? we are daily complaining 
of the great decline of wit among us, and would 
we take away the greatest, perhaps the only 
topic we have left? who would have ever sus- 
pected Asgil for a wit, or Toland for a philoso- 
pher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity 
'had not been at hand to provide them with ma- 
terials? what other subject through all art or 
nature could have produced Tindal for a pro- 
found author, or furnished him with readers ? 
it is the wise choice of the subject that alone 
adorns and distinguishes the writer. For had 
an hundred such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have imme- 
diately sunk into silence and oblivion. . 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my 
fears altogether imaginary, that the abolishing 
of Christianity may perhaps bring the church in 
danger, or at least put the senate to the trouble 
of another securing vote. * I desire I may not be 
mistaken ; I am far from presuming to affirm 
or think that the church is in danger at present, 
or as things now stand ; but we know not how 
soon it may be so, when the Christian religion is 
repealed. As plausible as this project seems, 
there may be a dangerous design lurking under 
it. Nothing can be more notorious, than that 
the Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Anti-Trinitarians, 
and other sub-divisions of . Free-thinkers, and 
persons of little zeal for the present ecclesiastU 
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cal establishment : their declared opinion is for 
repealing the sacramental test; they are very 
indifferent with regard to ceremonies; nor do 
they hold the jus divinum of episcopacy ; there- 
fore this may be intended as one politic step to- 
wards altering the constitution of the church 
established, and setting up Presbytery in the 
stead, which I leave to be further considered by 
those at the helm. 

In the last place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this expedient, we shall ran 
into the evil we chiefly pretend to avoid : and 
that the abolishment of the Christian religion 
will be the readiest course we can take to intro- 
duce Popery, And I am the more inclined to 
this opinion, because we know it hath been the 
constant practice of the Jesuits to send over 
emissaries with instructions to personate them- 
selves members of the several prevailing sects 
among us. So it is recorded, that they have At 
sundry times appeared in the guise of Prenby- 
terians, Anabaptists, Independents, and Qua- 
kers, according as any of these were most in 
credit; so, since the fashion hath been taken up 
of exploding religion, the Popish missionaries 
have not been wanting to mix with the Free- 
thinkers; among whom Toland, the great oracle 
of the Anti-Christians, is an Irish priest, the son 
of an Irish priest ; and the most learned and in- 
genious author of a book called the Rights of the 
Christian Church, was in a proper juncture re- 
conciled to the Romish faith, whose true son, as 
appears by a hundred passages in his treatise, 
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he still continues. Perhaps I could add some 
others to the number ; but the fact is beyond 
dispute, and the reasoning they proceed by is 
right; for supposing Christianity to be extin- 
guished, the people will never be at ease till 
they find out some other method of worship, 
which will as infallibly produce superstition, as 
superstition will end in Popery. 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I have 
said, it still be thought necessary to have a bill 
brought in for repealing Christianity, I would 
humbly offer an amendment, that instead of 
the word Christianity may be put religion in ge- 
neral which I conceive will much better answer 
all the good ends proposed by the projectors of 
it. For as long as we leave in being a God and 
his providence, with all the necessary conse- 
quences, whieh curious and inquisitive men will 
be apt to draw from such premises, we do not 
strike at the root of the evil, though we should 
ever so effectually annihilate the present scheme 
of the Gospel : for, of what use is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom of ac- 
tion, which is the sole end, how remote soever 
in appearance, of all objections against Chris- 
tianity ; and therefore, the Free-thinkers con- 
sider it as a sort of edifice, wherein all the parts 
have such a mutual dependence on each other, 
that if you happen to pull out one single nail, 
the whole fabric must fall to the ground. This 
was happily expressed by him, who had heard of 
a text brought for proof of the Trinity, which in 
an ancient manuscript was differently read ; he 
thereupon immediately took the hint, and by a 
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sudden deduction of a long sorites* most logical- 
ly concluded ; why, if it be as yon say, I may 
safely whore and drink on, and defy the parson. 
From which, and many the like instances, easy 
to be produced, I think nothing can be more 
manifest, than that the quarrel is not against 
any particular points of hard digestion in the 
Christian system, but against religion in general, 
which, by laying restraints on human nature, is 
supposed the great enemy to the freedom of 
thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for 
the benefit of church and state, that Christianity 
be abolished, I conceive however, it may be 
more convenient to defer the execution to a 
time of peace, and not venture in this conjunc- 
ture to disoblige our allies, who, as it falls out* 
are all Christians, and many of them, by the 
prejudices of their education, so bigot ted, as to 
place a sort of pride in the appellation. If upon 
being rejected by them, we are to trust to an 
alliance with the Turk, we shall find ourselves 
much deceived: for, as he is too remote, and 
generally engaged in war with the Persian 
emperor, so his people would be more scan- 
dalized at our infidelity, than our Christian 
neighbours. For the Turks are not only strict 
observers of religious worship, but, what is 
worse, believe a God ; which is more than is 
required of us, even while we preserve the 
name of Christians. 

• A sorites differs from a syllogysm, in that it takes only 
the minor proposition. An example of this figure mty be 
•een in John Bull, Vol. VI. p. 173. 
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To conclude: whatever some may think of 
the great advantages to trade by this favourite 
scheme, I do very much apprehend, that in six 
months time after the act is passed for the extir- 
pation of the Gospel, the Bank and East India 
stock may fall at least one per Cent. And 
since that is fifty times more than ever the 
wisdom of our age thought fit to venture for the 
preservation of Christianity,* there is no reason 
we should be at so great a loss merely for the 
take of destroying it 
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STORY 

OF 

THE INJURED LADY.* 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

In a Letter to Iter Friend, with his Answer. 



Sir, 

Being ruined by the inconstancy and unkind* 
ness of a lover, I hope, a true and plain relation 
of my misfortunes may be of use and warning to 
credulous maids, never to put too much trust in 
deceitful men, 

A gentlemanf in the neighbourhood had two 
mistresses, another and myself ;t and he pre- 
tended honourable love to us both. Our three 
houses stood pretty near one another ; his was 
parted from mine by a river,§ and from my rival's 
by an old broken wall.|| But before I enter into 
the particulars of this gentleman's hard usage of 
me, I will give a very just impartial character of 
my rival and myself. 

As to her person she is tall and lean, and very 

• The reader will perceive that the story of the Injured Lady 
is an allegorical complaint of the unjust manner in which 
Ireland has been governed by England. 

t England. $ The Irish-sea. 

t Scotland and Ireland. U The Picu wall. 
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111 shaped ; she hath bad features, and a worse 
complexion; she hath a stinking breath, and 
twenty ill smells about her besides; which are 
yet more un suffer able by her natural sluttishness; 
for she is always lousy, and never without the 
itch. As to her other qualities, she hath no re- 
putation either for virtue, honesty, truth, or man- + 
ners ; and it is no wonder, considering what her 
education hath been* Scolding and cursing are 
her common conversation. To sum up all : she 
is poor and beggarly, and gets a sorry mainten- 
ance by pilfering wherever she comes. As for 
this gentleman who is now so fond of her, she 
still beareth him an invincible hatred ; revileth 
him to his face, and raileth at him in all compa- 
nies. Her house is frequented by a company of 
rogues and thieves, and pickpockets, whom she 
encourageth to rob his hen-roosts, steal his corn 
and cattle, and do him all manner of mischief. 
She hath been known to come at the head of 
these rascals, and beat her lover until he was 
sore from head to foot, and then force him to pay 
for the trouble she was at. Once, attended with 
a crew of raggamuffins, she broke into his house, 
turned all things topsy-turvy, and then set it on 
fire. At the same time she told so many lies 
among his servants that it set them all by the 
ears, and his poor steward* was knocked on the 
head ; for which I think, and so doth all the 
country, that she ought to be answerable. To 
conclude her character : she is of a different reli- 
gion, being a. Presbyterian of the most rank and 
virulent kind, and consequently having an inve* 

* Ch. I. 
III. g c 
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terate hatred to the church ; yet, I am sure, I 
have been always told, that in marriage there 
ought to be an union of minds as well as of per- 
sons. 

I wilf now give my own character, and shall 
do it in few words, and with modesty and truth. 

I was reckoned to be as handsome as any in 
our neighbourhood, until I became pale and thin 
with grief and ill usage. I am still fair enongh 
and have, I think, no very ill feature about me. 
They that see me now will hardly allow me ever 
to have had any great share of beauty ; for be- 
sides being so much altered, I go always mobbed 
and in an undress, as well out of neglect, as in- 
deed for want of clothes to appear in. I might 
add to all this, that I was born to a good estate, 
although it now turneth to little account under 
the oppressions I endure, and hath been the true 
cause of all my misfortunes. 

Some years ago, this gentleman taking a fancy 
either to my person or fortune, made his ad- 
dresses to me ; which being then young and fool* 
isb, I too readily admitted ; he seemecF to use me 
with so much tenderness, and his conversation 
was so very engaging, that all my constancy and 
virtue were too soon overcome ; and, to dwell no 
longer upon a theme that causeth such bitter re- 
flections, I must confess with shame, that I was 
undone by the common arts practised upon all 
easy credulous virgins, half by force, and half by 
consent, after solemn vows and protestations of 
marriage. When he had once got possession, he 
soon began to play the usual part of a too fortu- 
nate lover, affecting on all occasions to shew his 
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authority, and to act like a conqueror. First, he 
found fault with the government of my family, 
which to grant, was none of the best, consisting 
of ignorant illiterate creatures; for at that time, 
I knew but little of the world. In compliance to 
him, therefore, I agreed to fall into his ways and 
methods of living ; I consented that his steward 
should govern my house, and have liberty to em- 
ploy an under-steward,* who should receive his di- 
rections. My lover proceeded further, turning 
away several old servants and tenants, and sup- 
plying me with others from his own house. These 
grew so domineering and unreasonable, that 
there was no quiet, and I heard of nothing but 
perpetual quarrels, which although I could not 
possibly help, yet my lover laid all the blame and 
punishment upon me ; and upon every falling out, 
still turned away more of my people, and sup- 
plied me in their stead with a number of fellows 
and dependants of his own, whom he had no 
other way to provide for. Overcome by love, 
and to avoid noise and contention, I yielded to all 
his usurpations, and finding it in vain to resist, I 
thought it my best policy to make my court to my 
new servants, and draw them to my interests ; 
I fed them from my own table with the best I had, 
put my new tenants on the choice parts of my 
land, and treated them all so kindly, that they 
began to love me as well as their master. In 
process of time, all my old servants were gone, 
and I had not a creature about me, nor above one 
or two tenants but what were of his chusing; yet 
I had the good luck by gentle usage to bring over 

• Lord lieutenant. 
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the greatest part of them to my side. When my 

lover observed this, he began to alter his Ian- I 

guage ; and, to those who enquired about me, he \ 

would answer, that I was an old dependant upon f 

his family, whom he had placed on some concerns 1 

of his own ; and he began to use me accordingly, | 

neglecting by degrees all common civility in his I 

behaviour. I shall never forget the speech he 1 

made me one morning, which he delivered with J 

all the gravity in the world. He put me in mind ' 

of the vast obligations I lay under to him, in send- I 

ing me so many of his people for my own good, , 

and to teach me manners ; that it had cost him j 

ten times more than I was worth, to maintain me ; J 
that it had been much better for him if I had been 
damned, or burnt, or sunk to the bottom of the sea; 
that it was but reasonable I should strain myself as] 

far as I was able, to reimburse him some of his | 
charges ; that from henceforward he expected 

his word should be a law to me in all things ; that I 

I must maintain a parish watch against thieves j 

and robbers, and give salaries to an overseer, a { 
constable, and others, all of his own cbusing, 
whom he would send from time to time to be 
spies upon me ; that to enable me the better in 

supporting these expences, my tenants shall be j 
obliged to carry all their goods cross the river to 
his own town-market, and pay toll on both sides, 

and then sell them at half value. But because we j 

were a nasty sort of people, and that he could ' 

not endure to touch any thing we had a hand in, I 

and likewise, because he wanted work to employ | 

his own folks, therefore we mnst send all our goods J 

to his market just in their naturals ; the milk im- f 
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mediately from the cow without making it into 
cheese or batter ; the corn in the ear; the grass 
as it is ibowed ; the wool as it cometh from the 
sheep's back, and bring the fruit np on the branch, 
that he might not be obliged to eat it after oar 
filthy hands ; that, if a tenant carried but a piece 
of bread and cheese to eat by the way, or an inch 
of worsted to mend his stockings, he should for- 
feit his whole parcel ; and because a company of 
vogues usually plyed on the river between us, who 
often robbed my tenants of their goods and boats, 
he ordered a waterman of his to guard them, 
whose manner was to be out of the way until the 
poor wretches were plundered ; then to overtake 
the thieves, and seize all as lawful prize to his 
master and himself. It would be endless to re- 
peat a hundred other hardships he hath pat upon 
me ; but it is a general rule, that whenever he 
imagines the smallest advantage will redound to 
one of his foot-boys by any new oppression of me 
and my whole family and estate, he never dts- 
puteth it a moment. All this hath rendered me so 
very insignificant and contemptible at home, that 
some servants to whom I pay the greatest wages, 
and many tenants who have the most beneficial 
leases, are gone over to live with him ; yet I am 
bound to continue their wages, and pay their 
rents ; by which means one third part of my 
whole income is spent on his estate, and above 
another third by his tolls and markets ; and my 
poor tenants are so sunk and impoverished, that, 
instead of maintaining me suitable to my quality, 
they can hardly find me clothes to keep me warm, 
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or provide the common necessaries of life for 
themselves. 

Matters being in this posture between me and 
my lover, I received intelligence that he had 
been for some time making very pressing over- 
tures of marriage to my rival, until there hap- 
pened some misunderstandings between them ; 
she gave him ill words, and threatened to break 
off all commerce with him. He, on the other 
side, having either acquired courage by his tri- 
umphs over me, or supposing her as tame a fool 
as I, thought at first to carry it with a high hand; 
but hearing at the same time, that she had 
thoughts of making some private proposals to 
join with me against him, and doubting with very 
good reason that I would readily accept them, he 
seemed very much disconcerted. This I thought 
was a proper occasion to shew some great ex- 
ample of generosity and love ; and so, without 
further consideration, I sent him word, that 
hearing there was like to be a quarrel be- 
tween him and my rival, notwithstanding all 
that had passed, and without binding him to any 
conditions in my own favour, I would stand by 
him against her and all the world, while I had a 
penny in my purse, or a petticoat to pawn. This 
message was subscribed by all my chief tenants ; 
and proved so powerful, that my rival imme- 
diately grew more tractable upon it. The re- 
sult of which was, that there is now a treaty of 
marriage* concluded between them, the wedding 
clothes are bought, and nothing remains but to 
perform the ceremony, which is put off for some 

• Treaty of union. 
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days, because they design it to be a public wed- 
ding. And to reward my love, constancy, and 
generosity, he hath bestowed ou me the office of 
being sempstress to his grooms and footmen, 
which I am forced to accept or starve. Yet, in 
the midst of this my situation, I cannot but have 
*ome pity for this deluded man, to cast himself 
away on an infamous creature, who, whatever she 
pretends, I can prove, would at this very mi- 
nute rather be a whore to a certain great man, 
that shall be nameless, if she might have her will. 
For my part, I think, and so doth all the country 
•too, that the man is possessed ; at least none of 
us are able to imagine what he can possibly see 
in her, unless she hath bewitched him, or given 
him some powder. 

I am sure, I never, sought his alliance, and you 
can bear me witness, that I might have had other 
matches ; nay, if I were lightly disposed, I could 
still perhaps have offers, that some who hold 
their heads higher, wodd be glad to accept* But 
alas, I never had any such wicked thought ; all I 
now desire is, only to enjoy a little quiet, to be 
free from the persecutions of this unreasonable 
man, and that he will let me manage my own 
little fortune to the best advantage ; for which I 
will undertake to pay him a considerable pension 
every year, much more considerable than what 
he now gets by his oppressions ; for he must 
needs find himself a looser at last, when he hath 
drained me and my tenants so dry, that we shall 
not have a penny for him or ourselves. There is 
one imposition of his, I had almost forgot, which 
I think unsufferable, and will appeal to you or 
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any reasonable person, whether it be so or not. 
I told yon before, that by an old compact we 
agreed to have the same steward, at which time 
I consented likewise to regulate my family, 
and estate by the same method with him, which 
he then shewed me writ down in form, and I 
approved of. Now, the torn he thinks fit to 
give this compact of ours, is very extraordinary ; 
for he pretends that whatever orders he shall 
think fit to prescribe for the future in his family, 
he may, if he will, compel mine to observe them T 
without asking my advice or hearing my reasons. 
So that, I must not make a lease without his con- 
sent, or give any directions for the well -govern- 
ing of my family, but what be countermands 
whenever he pleases. This leaves me at such 
confusion and uncertainty, that my servants 
know not when to obey me, and my tenants, 
although many of them be very well inclined, 
seem quite at a loss. 

But, I am too tedious upon this melancholy sub- 
ject, which however, I hope yon will forgive, 
since the happiness of my whole life depends 
upon it. I desire you will think awhile, and 
give your best advice what measures I shall take 
with prudence, justice, courage, and honour, to 
protect my liberty and fortune against the hard- 
ships and severities I lie under from that nnkind, 
inconstant man. 
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TO THE 

INJURED LADY. 



MADAM, 

I have received your ladyship's letter, and care- 
fully considered every part of it, and shall give 
you my opinion how you ought to proceed for 
your own security. But first, I must beg leave 
to tell your ladyship, that you were guilty of an 
unpardonable weakness t'other day in making 
that offer to your lover, of standing by him in any 
quarrel he might have with your rival ; you know 
very well, that she began to apprehend he had 
designs of using her as he had done you ; and 
common prudence might have directed you 
rather to have entered into some measures with 
her for joining against him, until he might at 
least be brought to some reasonable terms; but 
your invincible hatred to that lady hath carried 
your resentments so high, as to be the cause of 
your ruin ; yet, if you please to consider, this 
aversion of yours began a good while before she 
became your rival, and was taken up by you and 
your family in a sort of compliment to your lover, 
who formerly had a great abhorrence for her. It 
is true, since that time you have suffered very 
much by her encroachments upon your estate. 
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but she never pretended to govern or direct you; 
and now you have drawn a new enemy upon 
yourself; for I think you may count upon all the 
ill offices she can possibly do you by her credit 
with her husband ; whereas, if instead of openly 
declaring against her without any provocation, 
you had but sat still awhile, and said nothing, 
that gentleman would have lessened his severity 
to you out of perfect fear. This weakness of 
yours you call generosity, but I doubt there 
was more in the matter ; in short, madam, I 
have good reasons to think you were betrayed to 
it by the pernicious counsels of some abont you : 
for, to my certain knowledge, several of your 
tenants and servants, to whom you have been 
very kind, are as arrant rascals as any in the 
country. I cannot but observe what a mighty 
difference there is in one particular between 
your ladyship and your rival. Having yielded 
up your person, you thought nothing else worth 
defending, and therefore you will not now insist 
upon those very conditions for which you yielded 
at first. But your ladyship cannot be ignorant, 
that some years since, your rival did the same 
thing, and upon no conditions at all ; nay, this 
gentleman kept her as a miss, and yet made her 
pay for her very diet and lodging. But, it being 
at a time when he had no steward, and his family 
out of order, she stole away, and hath now got 
the trick very well known among women of the 
town, to grant a man the favour over night, and 
the next day have the impudence to deny it to 
his face. But, it is too late to reproach you with 
any former oversights, which cannot now be rec- 
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tiffed* I know the matters of fact as you relate 
them are true and fairly represented. My advice 
therefore is this ; get your tenants together as 
soon as you conveniently can, and make them 
agree to the following resolutions. 

First, That your family and tenants have no 
dependance upon the said gentleman, further 
than by the old agreement, which obliges you to 
have the same steward, and to regulate your 
household by such methods as you shall both agree 
to. 

Secondly, That you will not carry your goods 
to the market of his town, unless you please, 
nor be hindered from carrying them anywhere 
else* 

Thirdly, That the servants you pay wages to 
shall live at home, or forfeit their places. 

Fourthly, That whatever lease you make to 
a tenant, it shall not be in his power to break 
it. 

If he will agree to these articles, I advise you 
to contribute as largely as you can to all charges 
of parish and county. 

I can assure you, several of that gentleman's 
ablest tenants and servants are against his severe 
usage of you, and would be glad of an occasion to 
convince the rest of their error, if you will not be 
wanting to yourself. 

If the gentleman refuses these just and rea- 
sonable offers, pray let me know it, and perhaps 
I may think of something else that will be more 
effectual. i 

I am, 

Madam, 

Yoijr Ladyship's, &c. 
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CONSULTATION 

♦ 

OF TOUR PHYSICIANS UPON A LORD THAT WA# 

DYING. 



First Doctor. Is his honor sick ? Pr* I seta* 
felis pulse, It do es beat veris loto de. 

Second Doctor. No notis as qui cassi e ver fek 
tu metri it. Inde edit is as fastas an alarum, ora 
fire bellat nite. 

Third Doctor. It is veri hei 1 

Fourth Doctor. Noto contra dictu in my jnge 
mentitis veri loto de. It is as orto maladi, sum 
callet. [Here e ver id octo reti resto a par loci 
na mel an coli post ure.] 

First Doctor. It is a me gri mas I opi ne. 

Second Doctor. No docto rite quit fora quia 
si. Heris a plane sim tomo fit. Sorites Para 
celsus : Prse re adit. 

First Doctor. Nono Doctor I ne ver quo te 
aqua casu do. 

Second Doctor. Sum arso : Mi autoris no ne. 

Third Doctor. No quare lingat prae senti de 
si re his honor is sic offa colli casure as I sit 
here. 

Fourth Doctor. It is aether an atro phi ora 
colli casu sed : Ire membri re ad it in Doctor me 
* ades esse, here it is. 

V 
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0 • • As Swift did not partake of the usual amusements of the 

world, for recreation, he indulged himself in radons 
sports and whims of fancy. Among others he was 
fond of a new species of composition, which consisted 
all of Latin words, but by allowing for false spelling, 
and running the words into each other, the sentences 
would contain good sense in English. The present 
editor has added full versions of these nugae, since, if 
worth being printed at all, tbey are worthy also of 
being interpreted* 

First Doctor. Is his honour sick ? Pray let 
us feel his pulse. It does beat very slow to day. 

Second Doctor. No, no, 'tis as quick as I ever 
felt ; you may try it. Indeed, it is as fast as an 
alarum, or a fire-bell at night. 

Third Doctor. It is very high. 

Fourth Doctor. Not to contradict you, in my 
judgment it is very slow to-day. It is a sort of 
malady, some call it. — [Here every doctor retires 
to a parlour in a melancholy posture.] 

First Doctor. It is a megrim as I opine. 

Second Doctor, No, Doctor, I take it for a 
quinsey. Here is a plain symptom of it. So 
writes Paracelsus. — Pray read it. 

First Doctor. No no, Doctor, I never quote a 
quack as you do. , r 

Second Doctor. Some are so; my author is 
none. 

Tltird Doctor. No quarrelling at present, I 
desire. His honour is sick of a colic, as sure as 

1 sit here. 

Fourth Doctor. It is either an atrophy, or a 
colic, as you said. I remember 1 read it in 
Doctor Mead's Essay ; here it is. 

III. H H 
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Third Doctor. I ne vec re ad apage in it, no 
re rer in tendit. 

Second Doctor. Fer ne is offa qui te di (brent 
noti o nas i here. 

First Doctor. Notis ab Iudi flnxit is veri 
plene. 

Second Doctor. I fitis a fluxit me re qui re ac 
lis ter. 

Third Doctor. I a ver his casis veneri 
alas i disco ver edit in as hanc cor ; an da poli 
pus in his no see. An di fit be as I cetis, ago no 
rea me en sue. 

First Doctor. It is ad ange ras casis ani. 

Fourth Doctor. I must tellure alitis ago nti 
humor in his bel li. Hi sto macto is empti. 

First Doctor. It me bea pluri si ; avo metis 
veri pro perfor a man at his age. 

Second Doctor. Ure par donat prasanti des 
ire ; His dis eas is a cata ride clare it. 

Third Doctor. Atlas tume findit as tone in his 
quid ni es. 

Fourth Doctor. Itis ale pro si fora .uti se. 
Pra hos his a poti can ; cantu tellus ? Ab lis ter 
me bene cessa risum de eens. Itis as ure medi 
in manicas es. 

Third Doctor. I findit isto late tot hinc offa 
reme di ; fori here his honor is de ad. 

Second Doctor. His ti meis cum. 

First Doctor. Is ittrndo u thine? 

Fourth Doctor. It is veri certa in. His Paris 
his belli sto ringo ut foris de partu re. 

Third Doctor. Nae, i fis Ecce lens is de ad 
laetus en dam apri esto prae foris sole. His ho- 
nor has bina Cato liquor a de isti here. 
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Third Doctor. I never read a page in it, nor 
ever intend it. 

Second Doctor. Feme is of a quite different 
notion, as I hear. 

First Doctor. No, 'tis a Woody flux, it is very 
plain. 

Second Doctor* If it is a flux, it may require a 
glyster. 

Third Doctor. I aver his case is venereal, as 
I discovered it in a shanker, and a polypus in his 
nose* And if it be, as I say 'tis, a gonorrhoea 
may ensue. 

First Doctor. It is a dangerous case as any. 

Fourth Doctor. I must tell you really, 'tis a 
gouty humour in his belly. His stomach, too, is 
empty. 

First Doctor. It may be a pleurisy ; a vomit 
is very proper for a man at his age. 

Second Doctor. Your pardon at present I de- 
sire. His disease is a catarrh, I declare it. 

Third Doctor. At last, you may find it a stone 
in his kidnies. 

Fourth Doctor. It is a leprosy for aught I see. 
Pray, who's his apothecary, can't you tell us ? A 
blister may be necessary some days hence* It is 
a sure remedy in many cases. 

Third Doctor. I find it is too late to think of 
a remedy ; for I hear his honour is dead. 

Second Doctor. His time is come. 

First Doctor. Is it true do you think ? 

Fourth Doctor. It is very certain. His 
parish's bell is to ring out for his departure. 

Third Doctor. Nay, if his excellency is dead, 
let us send'em a priest to pray for his soul. His 
honour has been a catholic or a deist, I hear. 
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First Doctor. Alor dis sum times as tingf as 
an usu reris. 

Second Doctor. Api stolis alligo time a verbi 
mi at endans for a forte nite. 

Third Doctor* O mei ne vera tendo na nil or- 
dinis sic nes ani more. 

Fourth Doctor. Api stolis ne a quin in a nil 
ordo fis qua liti ; sum pes fore times more. It 
istos mala fito a Doctor o fis hie. 

Second Doctor. Laetns paco litis time. 

First Doctor. Abigo ditis hi time, in de edttis, 
foras alto fallas, campe ringo fas fastas arato ut 
offa da iri ; fori fera bea tinge veri minute : bimi 
sotido. His lac quia an das turdis aussi sto tit 
valet is re di forus. 

Second Doctor. Ali feris ab ast in a do ; fori 
here ano is at adis stans. 
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First Doctor. A lord is sometimes as stingy as 
an usurer is* 

Second Doctor. A pistole is all I got, I may 
aver, by my attendance for a fortnight. 

Third Doctor. Oh, may I never attend on any 
lord in his sickness any more. 

Fourth Doctor. A pistole is sneaking in any 
lord of his quality ; some pays four times more. 
It is too small a fee to a doctor o' physic. 
Second Doctor. Let us pack off; it is time. 
First Doctor. Ah, by God, it is time, indeed 
it is, for us all to fall a scampering off as fast as 
a rat out of a dairy ; for I fear a beating every 
minute ; by my soul I do. His lacqueys and a 
sturdy saucy stout valet is ready for us. 

Second Doctor. All I fear is a bastinado j for 
1 hear a noise at a distance. 



- 
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A HUMOROUS LETTER 

TO 

DR. SHERIDAN, 

ON A LITER ALIA SCHEME OF WRITING. 



SIR, 

As you are a famous instructor of youth in the 
learned languages, I can not doubt of your being 
willing to encourage all useful inventions, that 
may further improve knowledge. I have often 
lamented the unnecessary loss of time we suffer 
in transcribing our thoughts by dividing our 
words into syllables, and writing the vowels at 
length, which so frequently occur ; that although 
they be but five, yet by occurring so frequently 
as they do, they double our labour. Besides the 
great loss of paper, pens and ink, which many 
among the leaned are not so well able to spare. 

I confess that in this polite and learned age of 
ours, many laudable attempts have been made for 
some remedy against this evil ; partly by abbre- 
viating words with apostrophes ; and partly by 
lopping the polysyllables, leaving only one or 
two at most ; as thus : 'Tis 'n't, 'tVt, won't, 
can't, poz, 9 pon rep', phis, with many more of the 
like kind. But alas, these are poor expedients, 
and do not go to the root of the disease. 

My scheme is much more useful and exten- 
sive, although I confess myself not to be alto* 
gether the original inventor. For I observe, 
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that the ingenious gentlemen who plays at White's 
Chocolate Ho>ise, have some imperfect idea of it ; 
said I have seen some instances of it, many years 
older, btf€ very imperfect. By these examples, 
I have these nine years past been considering 
the force of tetters in our alphabet, with relation 
to each other, as school mistresses teach young 
children to pronounce them in their horn-books ; 
which is in this manner, A, Be, or Bee, See, 
Dee, E, Ef, Gee, Each or Ach, I or Eye, Ka or 
Key, El, Em, En, O, Pee or Pe, Qu or Cue, 
Are or Err, Ess, Tee or Tea, U or You, W or 
Double You, Ex, Wy, Izzard. Now, this I say, 
the very gaming lords at the chocolate houses 
have already some imperfect notion of, as far as 
concerns the vowels. The same thing also men 
of business are not ignorant of, for thus three 
vowels shall stand, with the sum affixed, for a 
good promissary note, I O U, £20* 

In short you need only read the letters as they 
are pronounced by boys aud girls when they are 
taught first to read, A, Bee* Cee ; and six 
letters shall thus go as far as ten. This is only 
for dispatch in writing ; of which take the follow« 
ing specimens. But I have materials for a trea- 
tise to contract words in speaking, which as this 
finds encouragement, I shall publish hereafter. 

A LETTER 

TO YOUR MISTRESS. 

DRLnUraBnt I s tm u aD't. Ormp 
r n du rr. O b ur Bn t n dl s. A t r f a cs u r 
But, U r a jm ; a ju 1; a Ru b. Icabpqr 
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i; Ibcbutkro'uri, I c q a R m ed. Ur 
et n ; U r x I o cs r en. Ur yy. UraPrs; I 
c a Pr b for u. I o b u. Id sir u r pt. O ap 
ur, U r x p ri ns, u r gn ros t ; a r pr sp q t ; 
urlo quns, urdcnc, cnc rit, f a bl it ap r. 
Ur a q ri os t. Ri tor no bl u r L og. U r Ba t 
d fis Apis aPntr, Ucln trtouvi. U c Kt 
'a g i oc. 



ANOTHER LETTER 

IN THE LITER A LI A STILE. 

B T, a r m t ; U d fil ur K r ks d li. I c ur a gr 
r. I m ph u. I a qq u. Ur nmii aqq u. Q pd 
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